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Preface 



This collection of papers presents a representative selection of NI J’s port- 
folio of gang-related research. The genesis was the upsurge in gang crime 
beginning in the mid-1980s, which prompted NIJ to expand research in 
this area. 

NIJ’s major focus is to generate research-based knowledge that can 
inform policy and be useful for practitioners. For that reason, the emphasis 
in this volume is on evaluations. An evaluation may indicate a program works 
or doesn’t, but in either case the information can be applied by those seeking 
solutions to similar problems. The evaluation of Boston’s initiative to halt 
youth gang violence offers hope that focused law enforcement deterrence 
works. The assessment of the G.R.E.A.T. program demonstrates that school- 
based prevention can have favorable results. 

Police chiefs and local policymakers can use evaluation findings to help 
develop strategy and deploy resources or move in new directions. Not only 
were the studies in this volume launched with an eye to practice, but some 
are themselves the product of researcher-practitioner collaboration. Again, the 
Boston project is an example, with its partnership of local law enforcement 
and academics tackling youth homicide. Practitioners and researchers working 
together in Orange County, California, developed a system for tracking gang 
crime. 

In NIJ research, collaboration plays a major role. Through the National 
Youth Cang Consortium, a coalition of Federal agencies, NIJ works to reduce 
youth involvement in gang crime. The Consortium is administered by the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP), an agency 
with which NIJ has had a long and productive relationship in addressing juve- 
nile offending. In addition to OJJDP, several other Consortium members 
supported studies in this volume, sponsored the programs evaluated, or other- 
wise contributed. This pooled expertise in different fields adds to the strength 
of the volume. 

We are fortunate in having as editors Winifred L. Reed and Scott H. 
Decker. Dr. Decker is with the Department of Criminology and Criminal 
Justice at the University of Missouri and has been conducting research on 
gangs and related issues for more than two decades. His extensive experience 
is no doubt the source of his perceptive and forthright introductory com- 
ments. Winifred Reed, a Social Science Analyst with NIJ, has similar depth 
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of experience, having managed the agency’s portfolio of gang research for 
the past 10 years. 

What’s presented between these covers is not the final word on gang 
research. If we have learned a great deal, a great deal is still unknown. 
Working with practitioners and researchers, NIJ continues to identify 
knowledge gaps. The risk factors for gang membership are known, but are 
there protective factors? Are prison gangs related to street gangs?. What can 
be done to encourage gang members to leave the gang? What is the role of 
the media and popular culture in the genesis and spread of gangs? These are 
only a few questions in a long list, and as Scott Decker makes clear in his 
elaboration on research gaps, the list in no way exhausts the possibilities. 

This volume helps fill the knowledge gap with information that can be 
applied to operations. It suggests that through research we may achieve a 
degree of understanding that enables those in the field to maximize preven- 
tion, intervention, and suppression. 



Sarah V. Hart 
Director 

National Institute of Justice 
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A Decade of Gang Research: Findings of the National Institute of Justice Gang Portfolio 



In 1983, sociologists Hedy Bookin- Weiner and Ruth Horowitz asked 
whether the end of the youth gang was “fad or fact.” Although their concern 
was largely with the influence of politics and ideology on both the funding 
and the nature of research about gangs, the fundamental question regarding 
the “end” of youth gangs seemed a reasonable one. After all, the major gang 
“epidemic” of the 1960s had appeared to subside in most cities except, 
most notably, in Chicago and Los Angeles. Gangs had certainly faded from 
the research agendas of most criminologists, as shown by the lack of empirical 
and theoretical work using gangs as a focal point. But like many cyclical behav- 
iors, including crime (Klein 1995b), gangs returned. And with their return 
came increased attention from the research commmiity. 

This volume represents one segment of the increased attention that gangs 
received during the past decade. That decade saw a dramatic increase in the 
level of funding for gang research. Federal agencies, led by the U.S. Department 
of Justice’s National Institute of Justice (NIJ) and Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention, the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services’ (HHS’s) Administration for Children and Families and National 
Institute on Drug Abuse, and the U.S. Department of Education, have made 
substantial contributions to the expansion of knowledge about gangs, gang 
interventions, and the characteristics of individual gang members. The selec- 
tions in this volume were funded primarily by NIJ. Although these are not the 
only federally funded projects in this topic area, they represent some of the 
more prominent and visible ones. 

Bookin- Weiner and Horowitz suggested (1983: 599) that gang research, 
particularly work funded by Federal agencies, will be influenced profoundly 
by the dominant ideology of the time regarding crime, and that suppression 
has been the dominant ideology. It is important in this context to distinguish 
between the ideology underlying gang research and the ideology underlying 
gang intervention. Clearly, their suggestion was that suppression and deter- 
rence strategies will be reflected in research and practice funded by the 
Federal Government. 

One of the most influential federally funded research projects (Spergel 
and Curry 1993) documented that although suppression was the dominant 
response to gangs, it was perceived to be the least effective. Even among law 
enforcement respondents in that study, it was perceived as less effective than 
providing social opportunities through job training and education. In addi- 
tion, as Malcolm Klein (1995a) noted, little serious evaluation research has 
focused on antigang suppression efforts, which suggests that the relationship 
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among Federal funding, political ideology, and research findings is much more 
complicated than might be expected. Indeed, much of the gang research pre- 
sented in this volume suggests that simple predictions from researchers or law 
enforcement are likely to be wrong. Research is not motivated by political 
ideology or a commitment to a particular outcome, but is conducted because 
there is a pressing need for information to guide decisioiunaking. 

The works collected in this volume reflect a diverse set of methodologies 
and substantive interests and range from field studies to surveys of classroom 
students to analyses of official records. Basic research issues as well as applied 
policy issues are examined. The volume includes field research, survey research, 
program evaluation, and records research. In addition, these chapters reflect 
an interest in gender, in minorities, and in improving criminal justice system 
interventions. Several researchers whose work is presented here have also used 
the platform of Federal funding to examine issues well beyond the scope of 
their initial grant, enhancing our knowledge of gangs as well as leveraging 
scarce Federal research dollars in important ways. In all, this is a broad-based 
collection of studies that will be useful to policymakers, practitioners, and 
researchers. The impressive basic and applied work that appears here adds to 
what we know about gangs and may affect what we do about gangs. This 
research should help lay the foundation for the research and intervention 
agenda for the next decade. 

This introduction summarizes the chapters that follow and offers a sub- 
stantive, methodological, and policy response to each. The summaries attempt 
to place the research in the broader context of research on gangs, delinquency, 
and juvenile justice. The introduction then turns to an examination of areas of 
research that need more attention and concludes by identifying potential future 
directions and offering some methodological suggestions for gang research. 

Summaries of the Research Projects 

The best of the research projects in this volume combine a strong con- 
ceptual focus with a sound methodology. Because NIJ funded most of these 
projects, it follows that they have a singular focus on policy or program evalu- 
ation. What sets the best of these projects apart, however, is their breadth of 
focus, strong commitment to sound methodologies, and ability to identify 
both basic and applied research questions. 
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The dominant paradigm in research is that a basic or scientific research 
question must be identified. This leads to the choice of appropriate methodolo- 
gies that attempt to rule out rival hypotheses, controlling for threats to internal 
and external validity. Data are collected, controls applied, and analyses con- 
ducted. This is the prototypical scientific model, in which theoretical questions 
guide research about basic scientific questions, which, in turn, produces find- 
ings that lead to policies, programs, or interventions. In the pure form of this 
model, a researcher would begin with a question about gang behavior derived 
from the literature, formulate hypotheses about how gangs and their members 
behave, and then test those hypotheses in various ways. Following several suc- 
cessful tests of the hypotheses, a second researcher or research team may decide 
to determine whether the basic research findings can change the behavior of 
individual gang members or gangs. This process, which may last several years 
or decades, may result in suggestions for program or policy intervention. 

Unfortunately, however, such an approach is not feasible in practice. 
Policymakers simply do not have the luxury of waiting 10 or 20 years for an 
answer to the “gang problem.” In many American cities, gang violence has so 
disrupted the social fabric of some neighborhoods that socialization, employ- 
ment, and education can no longer work successfully. Without overdramatizing 
the extent to which this is true, one need only look at such cities as Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and St. Louis, where gangs are responsible for more than 25 per- 
cent of all homicides and assaults. The reality of gang violence has placed a 
significant amount of pressure on those who fund Federal intervention and 
research programs to “do something.” The question, of course, is what to 
do. This volume documents many of the responses to gangs as well as some 
of the research about the impact of such responses (see exhibit 1). 

Reducing Gang Violence in Boston 

In a review of his tenure at the National Institute of Justice, a former 
director said that funding the research on Boston’s Operation Ceasefire was 
one of the most substantive investments that the Institute had made during 
that time (Travis and Blumstein 2000). Anthony A. Braga and David M. 
Kennedy’s “Reducing Gang Violence in Boston” (chapter 9) provides ample 
evidence to support that claim. As noted above, the strongest research com- 
bines a basic and applied focus with a strong methodology. The body of 
research on Operation Ceasefire has all of these attributes. Its strongest fea- 
ture is its commitment to the problem-solving process. Braga and Kennedy 
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Some interviews were conducted before the NIJ a rant was awarded. 
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engaged a broad array of local, State, and Federal justice officials, as well as 
community and neighborhood leaders, in a data-driven effort to craft a more 
effective and efficient response to youth violence. This intense effort ultimate- 
ly led to a focus on gang violence. Braga and Kennedy’s dogged commitment 
to focus on data and analysis may be the longest lasting contribution of this 
research. 

The early stages of this research had a stronger quahtative and descriptive 
focus, as would be appropriate in the early stages of a problem-solving model. 
As rates of gtm homicide in Boston decreased, however, a new research ques- 
tion emerged: how to explain the precipitous and unprecedented decline in 
gun homicides. The research process addressed this key issue later in the proj- 
ect, providing time -series evidence that the intervention and the decline were 
indeed linked statistically. This illustrates another strength of the research: that 
it was flexible and farsighted enough to adapt to the project’s emerging needs. 
The growth of the project over time, from its initial problem-solving focus on 
guns and youth, and its integration of divergent constituent groups are exam- 
ples of how research can influence policy. 

Braga and Kennedy’s youth gang and youth violence research has also 
contributed to our conceptual understanding of deterrence. The search for 
the appropriate “levers” to pull to ensure compliance with criminal justice 
mandates remains a long- lasting addition to our knowledge about this process. 
Braga and Kennedy stress that the threat of criminal sanctions will not be an 
effective deterrent unless it reaches those individuals least likely to be reached 
by public messages. It is ironic that a project initially funded to understand 
and respond to youth violence and lead to a focus on gang violence has as yet 
provided less direct knowledge about gangs than about the process of address- 
ing the broader issue of youth violence. 

Gang Programs for Young Women 

Among the many gaps in our knowledge of gangs, perhaps none looms 
larger than the paucity of research on young women and gangs. Two of the 
chapters in this volume address this crucial issue direcdy. Although we know 
too little about young women and gangs, we know even less about program- 
ming for gang girls. Katherine Williams, G. David Curry, and Marcia I. Cohen’s 
“Gang Prevention Programs for Female Adolescents: An Evaluation” (chapter 
8) attempts to address the second of these issues. The research presented here 
summarizes an evaluation of gang programming targeted to young women in 
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Boston, Pueblo (Colorado), and Seattle and supported by HHS’s Family and 
Youth Services Bureau. The choice of these diverse cities served to maximize 
the variation in ethnicity among the young female gang members studied. For 
this reason, the results of this study should have been able to shed light on 
both process and impact issues. 

The description of the research process is a textbook example of what can 
go wrong in program evaluation. The proposed randomization could not be 
fully implemented, the control groups of matched individuals could not be 
successfully constructed, the dropout rates in the control and program groups 
were large and unequal, the number of subjects in the program group was 
often too small for meaningful analysis, and the nature of the intervention 
changed from the initial plan. None of these shortcomings was directly the 
fault of the research team; indeed, the team had negotiated access to the pro- 
grams and had fostered agreement among the agencies on a process of assign- 
ing individuals to control and treatment groups. In addition, the agencies 
were receiving Federal funding to support their programs, often a predicate 
for participation in an evaluation. 

The research reported here is the result of both process and outcome 
evaluations. In the Boston and Seattle sites, few goals of the initial research 
design could be implemented because of low participation rates, high dropout 
rates among those who did participate, and the changing nature of the pro- 
gram. Despite these obstacles, the research team produced a process evalua- 
tion of those two sites that should be required reading both for those involved 
in program evaluation and for those who would fund such evaluations. It iden- 
tifies the myriad factors in program design and delivery that can frustrate an 
outcome evaluation. The research produced an outcome evaluation of the pro- 
gram in Pueblo, and the results of that intervention were mixed with regard 
to the program’s success. 

This chapter leaves many unanswered questions about the state of pro- 
gramming for young women in gangs. Among the key questions that carmot 
yet be assessed are the following: 

■ What is the extent of programming for young women in gangs? 

■ Do female gang members need programming different from that for their 

male counterparts? 
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■ Do female gang members need programming different from that for 
young women who are not gang members but are involved in other 
forms of serious misconduct and delinquency? 

■ Can programming for female gang members operate independently of 
other interventions for gang members? 

■ Can programming for female gang members operate independently of 
other interventions for young women who engage in other forms of 
serious misconduct and delinquency? 

■ Which types of programming are most successful in reducing the involve- 
ment of female gang members in serious misconduct and delinquency? 

The chapter begins to fill in some of the gaps that must be addressed in 
developing, implementing, and evaluating programs targeted to young women 
in gangs. Unfortunately, such programs often have mirrored programming 
for youth in general, thereby preventing the research team from answering 
these questions and from providing firmer guidance to others interested in 
the answers. 

Trends in Youth Gang Homicides 

Few topics in the area of gang research have attracted as much attention 
as gang homicide. Past research has focused on the correlates of gang homi- 
cides, the definitions of gang homicide, trends in gang homicides, and the 
differences between gang and nongang homicide. Cheryl L. Maxson, G. David 
Curry, and James C. Howell have all made important contributions to the 
past literature on this topic, so their current work (chapter 4 in this volume) 
is a welcome addition to an already large body of literature. Given the already 
impressive body of knowledge on gang homicide — much of it produced by 
these three coauthors — can anything new be said on the subject? The answer 
is a resounding yes. 

“Youth Gang Homicides in the United States in the 1990s” carefully 
examines three issues of critical importance to the understanding of gang 
homicide: measurement, trends, and correlates. The measurement issue, as 
Maxson and her colleagues demonstrate, is central to understanding gang 
homicide and gang crime in general. Depending on whether one applies a 
“gang membership” definition (as the Los Angeles Police Department does) 
or a “gang motivated” definition (as the Chicago Police Department does), 
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one ends up with estimates of the volume of gang crime that are “twice as 
great” or “half as great” (Maxson and Klein 1990; Maxson, Gordon, and Klein 
1985). Since respondents to the National Youth Gang Center’s (NYGC’s) 
annual survey (which the authors used as a data source) are given guidance 
on which crimes are to be classified as gang crimes, there is reason to believe 
that the data have at least some validity. 

Yet this chapter also stresses that even such guidance does not always result 
in valid estimates of the number of gang homicides. The authors compare 
NYGC estimates with estimates found by other researchers and find modest 
levels of convergence for Chicago and Los Angeles data. Although this conver- 
gence is encouraging, it probably represents the best-case scenario, as Chicago 
and Los Angeles have been using a formal definition to classify gang-related 
crimes for a longer time than most cities have. The findings suggest that for 
smaller jurisdictions or cities where the gang problem emerged in the past 
decade, the validity of even homicide data may leave much to be desired. 

An important finding of this research is the decline in gang homicides 
observed at the end of the 1990s. The decline in homicide has been chroni- 
cled in various sources (Blumstein and Wallman 2000). It is encouraging 
to see documentation that gang homicides followed this decline, albeit later 
in the decade and at a somewhat slower pace. If the trend continues, it will 
have major implications for policymakers and practitioners. A decline in . 
gang homicides may signal a decline in the level of gang activity, gang mem- 
bership, gang violence, or all three. Researchers are advised to track such 
trends in their jurisdictions and use the data to help map policy and 
problem-solving responses. 

The section on correlates of gang homicide is the most intriguing, but 
least developed, part of the paper. Owing to the limited number of years of 
data available, it is not possible to examine a time-series analysis of the corre- 
lates of the decline in gang homicides. Yet Maxson and her colleagues report 
that the size of a jurisdiction and the magnitude of the reported gang prob- 
lem (as measured by the number of gangs and gang members) are likely cor- 
relates of gang homicide. Although this finding is based on a small number 
of years, it is likely to persist through time-series analyses. This likelihood 
suggests a pattern of gang homicides that will invite closer scrutiny from 
researchers over the next decade, as more data become available. In addition, 
gang homicide may be a sentinel for other problems in a community and 
bears watching for other reasons. The utility of NYGC data has been validated 
by this paper. 
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Evaluating G.R.E.A.T. 

The American response to youth problems has seldom been based on 
a clear conceptual model that has strong empirical support. As Gottfredson 
(1997) notes, a host of “feel good” programs attempt to prevent problems 
before they emerge or worsen. Much of what passes as school-based prevention 
fells into this category of well-meaning but low-impact programs. Since 1998, 
the U.S. Department of Education has worked to promote the use of effective 
programs. “National Evaluation of the Gang Resistance Education and Training 
(G.RE.A.T.) Program,” by Finn-Aage Esbensen and his colleagues (presented 
in chapter 5), reflects a large-scale research effort to evaluate the success of the 
Gang Resistance Education and Training (G.RE.A.T.) program. Oversight 
for G.R.E.A.T. is currently provided by the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms (ATE), the Federal Law Enforcement Training Center, and represen- 
tatives from five local law enforcement agencies (Phoenix; Portland, Oregon; 
Philadelphia; La Crosse, Wisconsin; and Orange County, Florida). It is offered 
in more than 2,100 schools to more than 340,000 students nationwide. 
G.RE.A.T. is a classroom-based program of instruction that consists of eight 
lessons delivered in nine sessions designed to teach (primarily) middle school 
students life skills that will enable them to resist the pressures of gangs, 
drugs, and delinquency. It is essentially a cognitive program that depends on 
teaching students facts and offering suggestions about how to respond to 
situations they may encounter. As such, it resembles the Drug Abuse Resistance 
Education (D.A.RE.®) program. 

The evaluation team chose the opportunity to evaluate G.R.E.A.T. to 
enhance knowledge of gangs, delinquency, and the risk and resiliency factors 
related to involvement (or noninvolvement) in gangs or delinquency. The 
team proposed a theory-driven evaluation, that is, a research process in which 
key theoretical questions about the nature of gangs and gang behavior are 
assessed. In addition to providing information on the impact of the G.RE.A.T. 
program, this study generated an extensive and impressive body of research 
during the evaluation.^ The careful attention to data collection, concern for 
measurement issues, and large and diverse sample should furnish information 
about gangs and delinquency for the next decade. The theory-driven nature 
of the evaluation suggests that the research team was also attentive to the con- 
ceptual issues involved in the intervention, a strength also noted in Boston’s 
Operation Ceasefire research. Gang programs are evaluated too infrequently, 
and evaluated well even less frequently. When evaluations of large-scale pro- 
grams are conducted as well as this one was, they will offer hope for the 
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future of evaluation research. The broad perspective on evaluation research 
held by Esbensen and his colleagues argues that such a view should be 
required by funding agencies in the future. 

The results of the evaluation are interesting in themselves. The initial 
cross-sectional results suggested that G.R.E.A.T. had an impact on increasing 
students’ knowledge of how to stay out of trouble and on reducing self-reported 
delinquency and adolescent misbehavior. These findings exceeded appropriate 
levels of statistical significance and caused a stir among the research team and 
many gang researchers. How could a nine-session program delivered by a none- 
ducator pay such dividends? The answer came shortly thereafter, when more 
powerful and appropriate longitudinal results were made available. As expect- 
ed, few differences were found between the control and program groups over 
time, and program effects diminished. The longitudinal evaluation did produce 
favorable results, however. In this phase of the study, the researchers used a 
quasi-experimental design and a sophisticated multivariate statistical analysis 
strategy — hierarchical linear modeling. The result was a number of small but 
important differences between students who participated in the G.R.E.A.T. 
program and those who did not. All these favorable outcomes, which could 
not have occurred by chance, emerged 3 or 4 years after program completion. 
They constitute important evidence of the utility of such programs. 

When the initial cross-sectional results were reported, the program did not 
appear to have fevorable effects. Then a surprising thing happened. Evaluation 
researchers do not look forward to telling program officials that the program 
simply did not produce the desired results despite the commitment of pro- 
gram staff to the welfare of participants. When ATE received the results of the 
evaluation, it contracted with the researchers to convene a process that would 
bring, gang researchers, G.R.E.A.T. trainers, curriculum experts, and educators 
together to redesign the curriculum. That process is currently underway, and 
ATE remains committed to conducting a full-scale process and impact evalua- 
tion of the newly designed curriculum. 

Mapping Gang Activity 

James W. Meeker and Bryan J. Vila are one of the most productive gang 
research teams.^ The significance of their work in Orange Coimty, California, 
which was initially funded by NIJ in 1996, is highlighted by the demographic 
characteristics of that county, a diverse and rapidly changing environment for 
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youth gangs. As in many communities in the early 1990s, it was unclear whether 
the public hysteria in Orange County over youth gangs reflected the reality 
of the gang problem. Such circumstances are rife with the potential to create 
what Huff (1990) identifies as overreaction and misidentification. Under such 
circumstances, the public pressures law enforcement to “do something” about 
gangs. Law enforcement rarely requires much motivation to identify and sup- 
press gangs; it casts a net so wide that many believe it overcriminalizes youths 
(particularly minority youths) and defines the problem so broadly that it can- 
not deal with it successfully. This research was undertaken in partnership with 
law enforcement in an attempt to circumvent these problems. 

Like the best of the research in this volume, the study by Meeker, Vila, 
and Katie J.B. Parsons combines a focus on applied policy issues with a larger 
concern with basic research issues about gangs. “Developing a GlS-Based 
Regional Gang Incident Tracking System” (chapter 10 in this volume) 
describes the evolution of a collaborative process between the University of 
California-lrvine research team and local law enforcement. The paper is vir- 
tually a textbook description of the dilemmas encountered when working 
with multiple law enforcement agencies to arrive at common definitions of 
gangs, gang members, and gang incidents. The process by which these defini- 
tions were negotiated, implemented, and tested is described in considerable 
detail and serves as a useful blueprint for other researcher-practitioner teams 
planning to engage in a similar process. 

At first reading, it would appear that the research team’s primary contribu- 
tion was to develop a management information system that combined sophis- 
ticated mapping and analytic capabilities. Such a reading, however, would miss 
the key ingredients of the collaborative process that led researchers to help 
law enforcement frame both strategic and tactical questions. This was possible 
only through the use of multiple methods of data collection and analysis. Like 
the process employed in Operation Ceasefire in Boston, data analysis here was 
continually fed back to the law enforcement partners in Orange County, whose 
input into measurement, data collection, and analysis was a key component 
of the project. Because of the essential nature of the collaboration, it is impor- 
tant to track the longevity of this working group. Whether such collaboration 
lasts is a key question raised about many such groups. The extent to which the 
researcher-practitioner partnership outlives the grant is an important measure 
of institutionalization. 
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Evaluating Nevada's Antigang Legislation 

A common refrain in this review of NIJ-funded gang research is that a 
particular topic has received too little scrutiny. The same can be said of the 
legislative and prosecutorial responses to gangs. Both the Orange Coimty study 
and the work of Terance D. Miethe and Richard C. McCorkle in Nevada were 
motivated by interest in, and concern with, overreaction to, and misidentifica- 
tion of gangs. “Evaluating Nevada’s Antigang Legislation and Gang Prosecution 
Units” (found in chapter 6) examines the evolution of Nevada’s specialized 
gang legislation and how it is being implemented in that State’s two largest 
counties (Clark and Washoe, which contain Las Vegas and Reno, respectively). 
Miethe and McCorkle employed multiple methods, including content analy- 
ses of public hearings and records, statistical analyses of court cases, and field 
observations and interviews with criminal justice officials. Their research gets 
to the heart of the issue of responding to gangs and gang crime, as legislative 
responses can help frame the overall criminal justice response. 

When a legislature responds in an overly punitive manner, extending the 
reach of the criminal justice system beyond what a “rational” analysis of the 
gang problem would dictate, the system will adapt appropriately. Miethe and 
McCorkle document this process quite effectively. Ironically, Nevada’s gang 
legislation was used by prosecutors most often for minor firearms offenses 
(such as “aiming” a firearm) and less commonly against more serious and 
common instances of gang crime such as driveby shootings. Equally impor- 
tant, they find that after controlling for case and offender characteristics, con- 
viction and incarceration rates of specialized units are remarkably similar to 
those of nonspecialized units. The researchers do note, however, that the 
threat of such prosecutions may have played a role in defendants’ deciding 
to plead guilty to other charges. 

One key question that law enforcement must face is whether special laws, 
law enforcement units, prosecution units, or sentencing enhancements are a 
necessary response to gang crime. Miethe and McCorkle conclude that special- 
ized units may not be necessary, as they produce little more than the “typical” 
approaches to crime with regard to sentence length and probability of incarcer- 
ation. When combined with work by Klein (1995a), which suggests that spe- 
cialized gang enforcement units add little to enforcement beyond traditional 
approaches, the strong implication is that speciafized approaches have little 
to recommend them. Although this implication raises obvious and important 
questions for the criminal justice system, it must also cause researchers to assess 
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whether gang crime is different from other crime. If it is not, it may be appro- 
priate to reassess whether using “gang” as a category is a meaningful approach. 

Young Women in Gangs 

Despite the veritable explosion of gang research in the past decade, insuf- 
ficient attention has been paid to female gangs and gang members. Jody 
Miller’s paper, “Young Women in Street Gangs: Risk Factors, Delinquency, 
and Victimization Risk” (chapter 3), helps to correct that deficiency. Using 
field interviewing techniques. Miller interviewed 94 young women from 
Columbus, Ohio, and St. Louis, Missouri. The approach called for interviews 
of both gang members and nonmembers to assess the reasons for joining gangs, 
the meaning and nature of gang life, and the impact of gender on these issues. 
Miller cites the role of neighborhoods, serious family problems, and gang- 
involved family members as three critical factors that influenced the decisions 
of young women she studied to join gangs. Indeed, these three factors were 
critical in differentiating gang members from nonmembers on a variety of 
measures. Interestingly, Miller reports considerable variation among female 
gang members with regard to such factors as participation in delinquency 
and violence and victimization experiences. 

It is one thing to conduct research on young women and quite another 
to consider the role of gender in their lives. Miller does a masterful job of 
explaining the role of gender in gang life, particularly as regards victimization 
experiences.^ The findings presented here clearly support the argument that 
gang membership increases young women’s risk of victimization. This was less 
true for risk of sexual assault victimization, which gang members and nonmem- 
bers experienced at roughly similar rates, but important differences were found 
between gang members and nonmembers for other forms of victimization, 
particularly assaults. Although it increased their exposure to violence and vic- 
timization, the gang was also viewed by its members as a source of strength, 
owing to the protection it provided for members. Ironically, they saw the 
association with male gang members as providing such protection, particular- 
ly against sexual violence, because such exploitation occurred primarily in the 
content of the family. 

Although this research addresses more basic research issues, the implica- 
tions for policy are clear and significant. Gang membership shows as much 
variation for young women as it does for men, suggesting that a monolithic 
intervention is unlikely to be successful. In addition, gang membership creates 
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substantial crime victimization risks for young women, which, in turn, solidify 
their ties to the gang. Designing interventions that address these factors is a 
major challenge for the next decade of gang research. 

A Task Force Approach 

The use of task forces to respond to drug, gang, and gun problems is not 
new in law enforcement. In “Evaluation of a Task Force Approach to Gangs” 
(chapter 7 of this volume), Susan Pennell and Roni Melton document such an 
approach, initiated in San Diego County, California, in 1988. This task force, 
known as JUDGE (Jurisdictions Unified for Drug Gang Enforcement), included 
representatives from law enforcement, probation, parole, the State’s narcotics 
enforcement agency, the district attorney, and the local department of social 
services, in an effort coordinated through the State Office of Criminal Justice 
Planning. Funded by the Edward Byrne State and Lxical Law Enforcement 
Assistance Program through the Bureau of Justice Assistance, U.S. Department 
of Justice, JUDGE targeted offenders under supervision by State probation 
or parole. The research presented in this chapter tracks the evolution of this 
group as it dealt with the ebb and flow of drug, gang, and violent offending. 

As was the case in some of the other research discussed above, the research 
plan could not be fully implemented despite almost ideal circumstances. Pennell 
is a veteran of applied research who has strong ties to the agencies implement- 
ing JUDGE. Despite this, the design fell through for reasons beyond the con- 
trol of the researchers. Pennell and Melton suggest that different definitions 
of gangs and gang members lie at the heart of the research team’s inability to 
find a suitable comparison group. The initial proposal was for a pre-post quasi- 
experimental design that would compare probation violations and offense rates 
for juvenile probationers targeted by the JUDGE intervention with a compa- 
rable group of juveniles who were on probation before the program was 
implemented. Although this design could not adequately control for such 
design threats as history, selection bias, and maturation, it still had the poten- 
tial to control several threats to the external validity of an evaluation. The inabil- 
ity to conduct the evaluation as planned was a considerable loss, as we know 
too little about the impact of task force approaches. 

Despite the fact that the task force approach is widely accepted as an effec- 
tive means of combating drug sales and gang problems, there is scant evidence 
to support this contention. As a consequence, this research represents a lost 
opportunity to learn more about several important topics. First, too little is 
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known about the effectiveness of task forces, from either a process or an out- 
come standpoint. Consequendy, the full impact of Byrne-fimded task forces 
on drug crime, gangs, or other offenses is not yet understood. Second, the 
impact of drug-focused enforcement on gangs remains unknown. One remain- 
ing dilemma in gang research is the extent to which gangs and drugs overlap. 
Assessing the extent to which drug task forces “capture” gang members in their 
enforcement efforts could lead to a better understanding of this question. It 
is still unclear whether specific gang enforcement yields better — or different — 
results than do traditional forms of law enforcement. Finally, a major responsi- 
bility of researchers is to document specifically where their proposed research 
design went wrong and how to avoid these problems in future research. 

The Evolution of Street Gangs 

The research reported by Deborah Lamm Weisel in “The Evolution of 
Street Gangs: An Examination of Form and Variation” (chapter 2) attempts 
to assess the degree to which street gangs are evolving into organized crime 
groups. This is an important issue that bears on both basic and applied ques- 
tions about the nature of gangs. If gangs are indeed becoming organized crime 
groups, the imphcations for law enforcement and social services are quite clear. 
Such groups will require more intensive intelligence, infiltration, and targeted 
prosecution — tactics that have proven effective in addressing organized crime 
groups. If street gangs are not evolving toward organized crime, however, 
such suppression techniques are likely to exacerbate the gang problem by 
strengthening gang leadership structures and making gangs more attractive 
(Klein 1995a). In addition, understanding the nature of change in gangs and 
the evolution of social groups would be an important addition to the basic 
understanding of gangs. 

Weisel adopts a two-pronged research design to address this issue. The 
first part of the research used a nationwide mail survey of police agencies to 
identify law enforcement views of the nature and degree of gang organization 
in their jurisdictions. The response rate (74 percent) was high, although more 
detail on selecting the respondents in individual pohce departments would be 
desirable. The second part of the research used field study techniques to inter- 
view gang members in San Diego and Chicago. These cities were chosen 
because they represent both a “weak” and a “strong” test of the hypothesis 
that gangs are evolving into organized crime groups. San Diego was a strong 
test because it is not a chronic gang city, and Chicago, a chronic gang city. 
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represented a weak test because its gangs had been in operation longer and 
were more established. 

Not surprisingly, the two approaches yielded different results. Although 
Weisel asserts that delinquent gangs were the most typical group identified by 
the police, little in the definitions offered by law enforcement differentiates 
delinquent groups firom groups of juveniles on the one hand or friendship 
groups of offending juveniles on the other. The use of accepted typologies of 
gangs, such as the empirical typology offered by Klein and Maxson (1996), 
would make this research more useful for practitioners and researchers. The 
effort to reconcile police survey results with gang member interviews is an 
important step in this process. Because of the sample size of gang members 
interviewed and the lack of compatibility between the instruments used for 
the two groups, it is difficult to know what the differences between the two 
groups mean. Weisel faced a difficult task trying to reconcile these differences; 
indeed, law enforcement expressed concern about some of her conclusions.* 
These disparities point to a critical issue: As Weisel correctly notes, the disparity 
has important consequences for the ability of law enforcement to deal effec- 
tively with gangs. After all, if law enforcement defines gangs in ways that are 
considerably different firom the reality in the community, they can hardly be 
successful in responding to such groups. 

Gaps in Our Knowledge 

Each research project, each hypothesis, spawns a dozen more. The agenda 
of gang research is large and NIJ’s role in addressing this research agenda is 
an important one. Many important topics demand the attention of the research 
and practitioner communities.® 

Too little is understood about ethnicity and gangs, particularly for new 
immigrant groups. This focus has been a historic component of gang research, 
from Thrasher (1927) through Whyte (1943) to the present day and is espe- 
cially important in light of increasing levels and complexities of immigration. 
Research also needs to explain more precisely the role of the media and popu- 
lar culture in the genesis and spread of gangs. Too much information about 
these topics is anecdotal or generated by the media. Ongoing study of the 
diffusion of gangs, gang forms, and gang symbols is necessary to better 
understand this topic. 
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A major gap in our knowledge of gangs is the link (if any exists) between 
prison gangs and street gangs. It is known that a large number of gang members 
go to prison and then return to the streets, but the links that gang members 
maintain between prisons and the street; the nature of relationships between 
imprisoned gang members and their counterparts on the streets; and the nature, 
structure, and activities of prison gangs remain largely unknown. 

Despite the growing emphasis on understanding the role of women in 
gangs, this area, too, needs to be expanded. And as the chapter by Miller in 
this volume underscores, the role of gender remains an important topic in 
gang research, whether the subjects include males, females, or both. 

Many aspects of American culture, both positive and negative, are exported 
around the world. This is true of gangs as well. A better understanding of the 
importation and exportation of gang symbols, structure, culture, and behavior 
should be an important part of future gang research. 

The use of the gang as the unit of analysis is also an important topic often 
ignored in gang research. After all, what makes gangs different from individuals 
or institutions is the group context and group impact on behavior. This leads 
naturally to the development and testing of typologies of gang structure and 
behavior. Too little contemporary gang research focuses on the group context 
of gang behavior. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, we need to know “what works.” 
The lack of even basic knowledge about the impact of interventions on gangs 
should be a clarion caU to researchers, practitioners, and policymakers. This 
conclusion applies to a variety of agencies and a variety of forms of interven- 
tions. In the area of suppression, for example, too little is understood about 
the role of specialized police units that focus on gangs, the impact of commu- 
nity policing on gangs, and the long-term consequences of policies that empha- 
size suppression over other aspects of intervention.® Very little is known about 
factors that inhibit or enhance gang membership among young children below 
the age at which they typically join and belong to a gang. Programs that might 
affect such decisions must be built on solid research, and it is safe to conclude 
that current programs have little on which to base their intervention strategies. 
Too little is known about the relative merits of comprehensive, broad-based 
interventions involving several agencies and targeted, single-agency interven- 
tions. In short, there has not been enough high-quality evaluation research 
on gang programs. The need for such evaluations is critical. Funding agencies 
have a key role in achieving the goal of high-quality evaluation designs. These 
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agencies must insure that when programs are funded, the assignment of cases 
to control and experimental status is a condition of funding. This must be a 
high priority for the next decade of federally funded gang research. 

Future Directions 



Where does the future of gang research lie? The contributions to this 
report suggest seven important recommendations. Klein (1995a: 138) notes 
that there is a “paucity of respectable evaluations of gang intervention pro- 
grams.” Unfortunately, this observation remains true and continues to serve 
as the catalyst for future gang research. Thus, the first recommendation is 
that meaningful gang interventions must be evaluated. The level of funding 
for gang intervention programs demands evaluation and is — in Klein’s words 
(1995a: 138) — “an inexcusable exercise in public irresponsibility.” Both process 
and outcome must be evaluated, as our understanding of how programs are 
implemented is probably as important as the impact of such programs. 

The second recommendation to emerge from these collected chapters is 
the importance of documenting failure. This refers to failures both of research 
design and in program implementation and impact. These, of course, are often 
linked. The research community has much to learn from the results of evalua- 
tions, but it cannot do so without full disclosure of the problems and prospects 
of such evaluations. This suggests that researchers will make the study design — 
as proposed and as implemented — available in full detail. 

The third recommendation is that all gang research should be driven 
by a conceptual understanding of the problem. The research in this report 
by Esbensen, Freng, Taylor, Peterson, and Osgood is perhaps the best and 
strongest argument for this position. The research team began with a commit- 
ment to a theory-driven evaluation, which made possible an assessment of a 
broader range of questions that resulted in greater utility of the findings. This 
highlights the importance of addressing basic and applied questions, as they 
are inexorably linked. The use of logic models in this context is appropriate 
and necessary. Logic models display the underlying relationships and assump- 
tions behind a program or policy by linking goals and objectives to outcomes. 

The fourth, and related, recommendation is that future gang research 
should incorporate some of the insights of research literature outside the gang 
field. Too often, gang research is described in terms that seem to identify it 
as new and unique, when a larger body of related research already exists. One 
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suggestion to emerge from this recommendation is that funded research must 
have a commitment beyond submitting a final report and should be expected 
to contribute to the broader scientific body of knowledge regarding gangs. 

The fifth recommendation is that funded research should be required to 
adopt sound methodologies. This means that projects should submit letters of 
commitment regarding the evaluation in conjunction with the research pro- 
posal. This procedure would allow funding agencies to ensure that programs 
provide access to data and follow assignment protocols and that official data 
are available to evaluators. 

The sixth recommendation is that future gang research should look to 
occasionally fund collaborative efforts; that is, groups of researchers who have 
identified substantively or methodologically linked issues. By employing such 
a tactic, it is possible to expand our knowledge of gang processes and gang 
programs, particularly in multicity contexts. The use of collaborative efforts 
does not stop with the research team. Strong peer review to select high-quality 
products and the involvement of research and practitioner peers to provide 
technical assistance, review progress of the research, and assist in overcoming 
hurdles ‘is a responsibility that NIJ should shoulder. 

The final recommendation is that government-funded gang research 
projects should consider the use of a dynamic problem-solving approach. The 
work reported in this volume by Braga and Kennedy and by Meeker, Vila, 
and Parsons reflects the importance of using research to help define problems, 
structure responses, and determine the success of responses. Program inter- 
vention seldom remains focused on the initial target. As a consequence, it is 
important to document the manner in which a program differs from its blue- 
print. In doing so, we can better understand how programs interact with their 
environments and adapt to the needs of those environments and the individu- 
als such programs are designed to serve. A collaborative problem-solving 
approach can best accomphsh these important goals. 

This introduction began by noting the questions raised by Bookin-Weiner 
and Horowitz in 1983 about the end of gangs and the influence of politics 
in framing gang research agendas. As for the former, there is considerable evi- 
dence that gangs will be around for a while. The spread of gangs from urban 
to suburban and rural areas has been well documented, as has their impact on 
popular culture. Unlike the earher emergence of gangs in this country, gangs 
in their current form seem to be gaining both cultural and institutional foun- 
dations that may signal their presence for some time to come. 
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The more interesting question raised by Bookin-Weiner and Horowitz 
concerns the role of politics and research, particularly in the context of 
government-funded research. It is often contended that government-funded 
research necessarily supports the status quo, is repressive in nature, and rein- 
forces dominant political ideologies. The chapters in this report have a clear 
focus on the criminal and juvenile justice systems and, especially, on the 
impact of programs and policies. Yet it would be shortsighted to conclude 
that this is their sole focus. Clearly the work of Miller, Esbensen et al., and 
Braga and Kennedy has a strong theoretical focus that extends well beyond 
whether a policy or program simply works. These chapters also have a critical 
tone, expressed in Miller’s conclusions about the role of gender, Esbensen’s 
conclusions about the impact of G.R.E.A.T., and Weisel’s concern about law 
enforcement views of the level of organization within gangs. But Miethe and 
McCorkle capture the critical edge best, noting the failure of gang legislation 
and prosecution to add much value beyond traditional efforts in these areas. 
Their work illustrates that it is possible to be critical of criminal justice policies 
while linking that criticism to a theoretical perspective. Indeed, researchers 
and practitioners alike probably learn more from such efforts than from more 
narrowly focused evaluations. In addition, these chapters illustrate the value 
of a diverse set of methods and the combination of multiple methods within 
a specific study. 

Notes 

1 . The data from the evaluation are being submitted to NIJ and will be 
available to researchers through NIJ’s Data Resources Program (See 
WWW. ojp . usdo j . gov /nij . ) 

2. It is ironic that an issue like gangs seems to lend itself to a team approach. 

3. These issues are discussed in greater detail in Miller (2001). 

4. Of course, gang members did not have the opportunity to express their 
reservations about law enforcement’s definitions and conclusions. 

5. These comments are more a reflection on the state of gang research than 
a direct reflection on the chapters in this volume. 

6. There is, however, emerging research on these issues. See Katz (2001). 
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Abstract 



If street gangs are metamorphosing into organized criminal enterpris- 



es and large, highly organized structures, that would suggest they are 
becoming an even more serious threat. To determine whether this is 
happening, researchers examined the prevalence of different tt'pes of 
gangs and identified changes over time in their forms and functions. 
They obtained inlormation fi'om sur\'eys conducted among almost 
300 large police agencies and fi-om inten’iews with members of four 
Chicago and San Diego gangs. The police and gang members’ per- 
ceptions were surprisingly similar. Little specialization of roles and 
organization in the gangs was identified; instead there was a wide 
range of gang types with various structures and a great variety’ 
of criminal activities. Even though some gangs w'ere large and had 
existed for many years, and even though some gangs exhibited some 
features of highly structured organizations, overall there was httle evi- 
dence of evolution into formal organizations resembling traditional 
orgamzed crime. Instead, the gangs appeared to represent an adaptive 
or organic form of organization, fearunng diffuse leadership and con- 
tinuity despite the absence of hierarchy. Gangs in both cities experi- 
enced considerable organizational change over time — consolidating, 
merging, acquiring smaller gangs, reorganizing, and splintering. Their 
“generalist” orientation may have contributed to their ability to adapt 
to these changes and sur\'ive in a volatile environment. The criminal 
versatility of gangs suggests that law’ enforcement directed at particu- 
lar criminal behavior will w'ork primarii\' for gangs that are special- 
ized, but most are not; and enforcement and prosecution directed 
at targeting gang leadership may be suitable only to the few gangs 
that have distinctive leadership patterns. 
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Street gangs continue to be a pervasive problem in America’s cities. They 
contribute to high rates of violent crime, instill fear in citizens, and engage in 
a range of troublesome behavior, from vandalism and graffiti to drug dealing 
and property crime. Problems related to gangs — especially those that are more 
organized, engage in serious criminal activity, or are violent — are a major 
concern. Although gangs have been around since at least the beginning of 
the 20th century, it is plausible that at least some of these organizations are 
changing, developing into criminal enterprises that may be similar in structure 
and criminal activity to traditional organized crime. 

Much of the evidence that gangs may be metamorphosing into organized- 
crime-like enterprises is anecdotal, suggested by high-profile prosecutions, 
media coverage, or the actions of law enforcement agencies. Cases such as 
the 1987 conviction of members of Chicago’s El Rukns on terrorism charges, 
which linked that gang with Libya’s Moammar Gadhafi, raised concerns about 
the seriousness and possible transformation of contemporary gangs. Other 
high-profile cases, in which Federal RICO (Racketeer Influenced and Corrupt 
Organizations Act) charges were used to convict gang members, reinforced 
these concerns. Indeed, the Federal response to gangs bolstered the perception 
that gangs were becoming highly organized criminal enterprises. In 1991, the 
FBI created Operation Safe Streets, a program in which the bureau’s 52 field 
offices participate in a series of multiagency task forces targeting gangs and 
violent crime (Freeh 1999), in which 300 agents were reassigned from coun- 
terintelligence to violent crime investigations. The media coverage of and 
political reaction to gang violence contributed to perceptions that the gang 
problem was becoming increasingly serious (Jackson and Rudman 1993; Zatz 
1987; McCorkle and Miethe 1998). 

As a result of widespread evidence of rising gang violence and the incur- 
sion of gangs into middle America, numerous questions have been raised 
about gangs. In the 1990s, many gangs were widely described as rather disor- 
ganized groups (Klein 1995a; Spergel 1995). As Thrasher (1963) pointed 
out, however, “under favorable conditions,” gangs can undergo a “natural 
evolution” from a loosely organized group into a mature form.^ How does 
this occur? As gangs become more prevalent, do they become more highly 
organized, taking on the features of formal organizations? Do gangs naturally 
become larger and develop greater labor and criminal specialization? While a 
large body of literature on organizational evolution suggests that successful 
organizations become larger and more formally organized over time (see, for 
example, Simmel 1902-3; Starbuck 1965; Greiner 1972; Kimberly, Miles, and 
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Associates 1980; Staw and Cummings 1990), scant attention has been paid to 
the ways in which gangs change over time. These and other questions shaped 
this inquiry into the form and evolution of contemporary gangs. 

This study was conducted to generate information about the different 
types of gangs and to document the changes occurring in them over time. 

The first part of the study was designed to identify and describe the different 
types of gangs through police sources, focusing on distinctions between the 
typical gang and the more serious gangs in a jurisdiction — ^violent gangs, 
drug-deahng gangs, and entrepreneurial or money-making gangs. The second 
part of this study was designed to examine highly organized gangs to deter- 
mine how they are organized and shed hght on their evolution over time. 

Approach to Research 

Two methods of research were used — a nationwide mail survey of pohce 
agencies, conducted in 1995, and structured, in-person interviews with gang 
members in four gangs in two cities, conducted in 1996 and 1997. 

The aim of the survey, administered to 385 large municipal police agen- 
cies, was to identify the various types of gangs and highlight distinctions 
among them by organizational characteristics, demographic composition, 
criminal activities, and other factors. The survey drew from Fagan’s (1989) 
typology of gangs: violent, drug-dealing, entrepreneurial, delinquent, or 
social — a typology based predominantly on the behavior of gang members.^ 
Also examined were the evolution of gangs over time, including chan gin g 
patterns of leadership, organizational characteristics, and gang duration. 

In the field portion of the study, four highly organized criminal gangs in 
Chicago and San Diego were examined. “Organized” gangs are the excep- 
tion, not the rule, among the universe of gangs in the United States. In the 
fieldwork, the organizational structure of these gangs was investigated and 
documented and changes in these gangs over time were identified, including 
their transformation or transition into groups or organizations resembling tra- 
ditional orgamzed crime groups. Differences and similarities between gangs 
within and across the two cities were highlighted. 

By focusing on the most serious or organized gangs within jurisdictions, 
this study, in effect, ignores the most common or typical gangs. These more 
typical or prevalent gangs are no less important than the more organized 
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gangs, and may be more troublesome for communities on a day-to-day basis. 
Yet this research sought to understand how serious gangs operated and the 
extent to which typical gangs develop or evolve into more serious or mature 
gangs over time. Concentrating on a particular type of gang made it possible 
to gather specific information about individual gangs rather than being limit- 
ed to collecting general information about a broader range of gangs. By 
focusing on the “most organized” gangs, the research team was able to home 
in on characteristics of specific gangs and examine how they have evolved in 
recent years. As Blau and Scott (1962: 224) note, large organizations did 
“not spring into existence full-blown but develop[ed] out of simpler ones.” 
An examination of these mature gangs may therefore provide unique insight 
into the effect of organizational processes on an important subset of contem- 
porary gangs. Thus, although an examination of four gangs limits the general- 
izability of findings to all gangs, the greater depth of the investigation makes 
it possible to arrive at reasoned judgments about the extent of organization 
likely among other, less organized gangs. In addition, by examining the 
dynamics of highly organized gangs, the study lays the groundwork for a 
reexamination of how law enforcement monitors and responds to criminal 
gangs and other criminal groups. 

The mail survey was distributed to all law enforcement agencies serving 
populations of 100,000 or more and to a randomly selected third of all agen- 
cies serving populations between 50,000 and 100,000.^ Responses were 
obtained from 82 percent of agencies serving large populations and 57 per- 
cent of agencies serving small populations — a total of 286 agencies.^ This 
number represented 74 percent of all agencies surveyed. 

Two cities — Chicago and San Diego — ^were selected for the field portion 
of the study. On their face, these two cities and their gang problems were 
quite different. Chicago, with a population of nearly 3 million, reported an 
estimated 130 gangs and 60,000 gang members in 1997.® Gangs have exist- 
ed in Chicago since at least the beginning of the last century. In stark con- 
trast, street gangs are a much more recent phenomenon in San Diego, 
although the roots of the city’s gangs in its Latino car clubs date to the 
1950s (see, for example, Pennell et al. 1994). San Diego had an estimated 
65 gangs and nearly 5,000 gang members in 1997. The two cities also vary 
in demographics, economic conditions, urban geography, and in other 
important ways. In Klein’s (1995a) terms, Chicago can be characterized as a 
“chronic” gang city, while San Diego is considered an “emerging” gang city. 
Gang crime has been estimated as linked to more than 50 percent of crime 
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in Chicago, while reported gang involvement in crime is much lower in San 
Diego (National Drug Intelligence Center 1998). Indeed, the two cities 
were selected precisely because of these differences as well as the presumed 
differences in the nature and characteristics of their gangs. 

Two gangs in each city were selected for study — a Hispanic and a black 
gang in each. The Black Gangster Disciples (BGDs) and the Latin Kings 
were selected in Chicago, and the Logan Calle Treinta/Red Steps and 
Lincoln Park Piru/Syndo Mob gangs in San Diego.* Like their home cities, 
the gangs also varied. The BGDs are one of the largest and most well-estab- 
lished gangs in the country. With an estimated membership of 10,000 to 
30,000, this gang has been heavily involved in drug trafficking. It was estab- 
lished about 1974, although its roots are in the 1960s. The BGDs have been 
remarkably tenacious despite the conviction and death of key leaders. In 
the 1990s, they formed a prosocial group called Growth and Development, 
which shares the same initials as the gang, to further educational and eco- 
nomic objectives. The Latin Kings, with 3,000 to 15,000 members, are also 
an extremely large gang. This gang was established in the 1960s or 1970s, 
but its roots go back to the 1940s. 

In San Diego, the gang known as Syndo Mob was a set of Lincoln Park 
Piru, a predominantly black gang formed in the early 1980s with an initial 
membership of 12 people. The organization was heavily involved in drug traf- 
ficking, but some 26 members were indicted on Federal charges, and by the 
late 1980s its ranks had been decimated. In the mid-1990s, the gang had 
approximately 165 members. In contrast to Syndo, the Logan gang factions 
of CaUe Treinta and Red Steps are Hispanic. The roots of the Logan gang go 
back to the 1940s, while Calle Treinta and Red Steps were both established 
in the mid-1970s. Each set has approximately 200 members. 

The gang members interviewed for this study were identified through 
probation and prison sources in each city. Researchers sought to identify gang 
members who were more intensively involved with the gang and hence pre- 
sumably more knowledgeable about its organization and activities. Gang 
members were asked to participate in a semistructured interview, assured of 
confidentiality, and paid $20 for participating. A total of 85 gang members 
were interviewed — 26 Black Gangster Disciples, 18 Latin Kings, 20 from the 
Logan factions, and 21 from the Syndo Mob. Of the gang members inter- 
viewed, 61 percent (52) were contacted through the local probation depart- 
ment and the remainder were identified through prison records. The sample 
was opportunistic and is in no way random or representative. 
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Among the research issues this study examined were the nature of the 
organizational structure and criminal activity of the specific gangs and gang 
types. The study sought to determine the ways in which criminal gangs may 
be organizationally similar to traditional crime groups. The types of criminal 
activity in which these gangs engage and some of the organizational charac- 
teristics of these gangs were also examined. 

Examining gangs both from the pohce perspective and from within the 
gang itself made it possible to compare and contrast these two (presumably 
quite divergent) points of view. Because pohce are concerned primarily with 
criminal activity, in many jurisdictions they tend to concentrate their attention 
on the most serious gangs and the most serious offenders in those gangs. 
Nonetheless, because local pohce deal with a wide range of behavior, from 
disorder, vandahsm, and loitering to driveby shootings and drug dealing, they 
have a broad perspective on gang behavior.^ In contrast, gang members tend 
to view their gang from a different perspective, focusing more on their gang’s 
friendship networks than on its criminal activity. 

The Police Perspective 

Pohce agencies surveyed in this study were able to identify the various 
types of gangs that coexist in their communities and how these gangs differed 
in some important ways. When asked to categorize the most typical gang in 
their jurisdiction, pohce responded that the dehnquent gang is most common. 
Forty-six percent of pohce respondents said that the typical gang in their 
jurisdiction is a delinquent gang consisting primarily of juveniles who engage 
in vandalism and other delinquent behavior, or a more sociaUy oriented or 
“party” gang. Twenty-six percent of respondents reported drug-deahng 
gangs (or other entrepreneurial gangs) as the most typical in their jurisdic- 
tion, whereas 28 percent reported violent gangs as most typical.* 

Overall, more pohce respondents described the typical gang in their juris- 
diction as a loose-knit organization (45 percent) with no formal structure 
(47 percent), territorial (50 percent), and primarily oriented toward criminal 
purposes (60 percent). Respondents were divided in their view of the leader- 
ship structure of the typical gang: 30 percent said that their typical gang had 
no formal leadership, whereas 37 percent reported formal leadership as a 
component of the typical gang. 
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Police see important regional differences in gang structure and activities. 
As expected, the larger cities typically have more gangs, larger gangs, and 
gangs that have been in existence for longer periods of time. Consistent vtith 
that observation, these cities also tend to have gangs that are more involved 
in serious criminal activity, are more highly organized, and have a more iden- 
tifiable leadership structure. Delinquent gangs, more common in smaller 
cities, tend to be more loosely organized, with ephemeral leadership; these 
gangs are newer and lack the historic roots of gangs established generations 
ago. Delinquent gangs were reported as most typical among Southeast and 
Midwest respondents (by 56 and 54 percent, respectively). In the Western 
States, violent gangs were most common, whereas income -generating gangs 
(including drug-dealing gangs) were reported most commonly in the North- 
east (see exhibit 1). Despite the predominance of gang type by region, large 
numbers of respondents reported other types of gangs in the region. For 
example, 35 percent of respondents in the Northeast and 42 percent of re- 
spondents in the West reported delinquent gangs as most typical. 

The distribution of number of gangs within jurisdictions was consistent 
with the findings for types of typical gang by size of jurisdiction; violent gangs 
were identified less frequently in small cities, and delinquent gangs were iden- 
tified most frequently. In cities with populations of 100,000 or less, 13 per- 
cent of respondents classified their typical gang as violent while 66 percent of 
respondents in these cities classified their typical gang as delinquent. In large 
cities (with populations of 200,000 or more), 44 percent of respondents clas- 
sified their typical gang as violent. Yet even a large proportion of respondents 
from large cities — nearly one-third (31 percent) — reported delinquent gangs 
as their most typical gang. 



Exhibit 1: type of lypical Gang, by Region 



Region 


Violent Gangs 
(n = 132) 


Income-Generating Gangs* 
(n = 74) 


Delinquent Gangs 
(n = 80) 


Northeast 


11% 


54% 


35% 


Southeast 


18 


26 


56 


Midwest 


14 


33 


54 


West 


45 


13 


42 


Total 


28 


26 


46 



* Includes drug-dealing gangs. 
Source: Survey of police, 1995 
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Police were asked a series of questions about the structure of more seri- 
ous gangs in each jurisdiction — the violent, drug-dealing, and entrepreneurial 
gangs. Pohce respondents most often described serious gangs as lacking a 
clear or hierarchical organizational structure: More than half of respondents 
reported that their violent gangs and drug-dealing gangs (51 and 56 percent, 
respectively) had no clear organizational structure. A similar number reported 
that violent and drug-dealing gangs had no clear leadership. Entrepreneurial 
gangs were the type of gang the pohce viewed as most likely to feature a hier- 
archy: 36 percent said that entrepreneurial gangs in their jurisdictions had an 
organizational structure, and 41 percent said that these gangs had a ckarly 
identifiable leadership. 

Criminal Activity of Gangs 

Klein’s observations (1995a) about street gangs and the Youth Gang 
Survey’s findings about youth gangs (Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention 1999) were confirmed by pohce, who reported a great 
deal of criminal versatihty among their serious gangs.’ Assaults, crack cocaine 
sales, graffiti, intimidation, vandalism, violence as a means of disciphne, and 
violence as a means of retahation were the most common criminal activities 
of gangs as reported by police respondents.^” Each gang type tended to favor 
certain sorts of crimes. For example, entrepreneurial gangs were reported 
to have the highest involvement in motor vehicle theft and theft in general, 
whereas violent gangs had the highest involvement in assault, intimidation, 
graffiti, and vandahsm. As expected, drug-deahng gangs were the most 
involved in selling crack, powder cocaine, marijuana, and other drugs, 
according to the pohce. 

Yet pohce reported that most gangs, regardless of type, participated in 
many different types of crime (see exhibit 2). For example, entrepreneurial 
gangs frequently also sell crack cocaine, with 39 percent of pohce respon- 
dents reporting that these gangs often or very often engage in such activity. 
Similarly, violent gangs frequently commit burglary, with 36 percent of pohce 
respondents reporting high levels of participation. Pohce reported that ah 
gang types mark their territories with graffiti, although the highest level of 
participation was associated with violent gangs (67 percent of respondents). 
Although drug-deahng is featured prominently in pohce estimates of gang 
activity, only one type of gang — drug-deahng gangs — engages predominantly 
in this activity. 
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Exhibit 2; Criminal Activity, by Gang Type 



Crime 


Percent of Police 
Who Report That 
Violent Gangs 
Commit the Offense 
Very Often or Often 
(n = 223) 


Percent of Police 
Who Report That 
Drug-Dealing Gangs 
Commit the Offense 
Very Often or Often 
(n = 148) 


Percent of Police 
Who Report That 
Entrepreneurial 
Gangs Commit the 
Offense Very Often 
or Often (n = 75) 


Motor Vehicle Theft 25 


25 


44 


Arson 


1 


1 


1 


Assault 


87 


69 


57 


Burglary 


36 


25 


37 


Driveby Shooting 


42 


49 


32 


Crack Sale 


55 


80 


39 


Powder Cocaine Sale 23 


46 


29 


Marijuana Sale 


35 


54 


33 


Other Drug Sale 


17 


26 


25 


Graffiti 


67 


50 


38 


Home Invasion 


10 


11 


27 


Intimidation 


81 


72 


74 


Rape 


7 


4 


8 


Robbery 


33 


30 


36 


Shooting 


37 


41 


38 


Theft 


49 


37 


52 


Vandalism 


57 


38 


37 



Note: Reflects aggregation of police estimates of participation in criminal activity by a gang of 
that type in the jurisdiction. 



The breadth of criminal activity identified within the various gang types 
suggests that while police may characterize gangs as concentrating on a spe- 
cific type of crime (such as drug dealing), gangs as criminal organizations 
(and their members) have great criminal versatility, participating in a range 
of crimes rather than specializing in a few crime types. Police responses in 
this study indicated a clear recognition of this criminal versatility. 

From the police perspective, serious gangs are changing over time in ways 
that create more problems for police and the community; 78 percent of police 
respondents said serious gangs had grown larger in the past 3 years, while 
72 percent said serious gangs had become more violent during that period. 
(The term “serious gang” combines gangs identified by respondents as 
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violent, drug-dealing, and entrepreneurial gangs.) Police respondents said that 
serious gangs had grown larger in the past 3 years, both in size and in geo- 
graphic coverage. Some of the growth had occurred through retention of 
older members who failed to leave the gang, effectively increasing the gang’s 
size. Fifty-four percent of police respondents reported that the average age of 
members of serious gangs had increased. 

Gangs had also expanded geographically over the past 3 years: 53 percent 
of police respondents said serious gangs had migrated into their community, 
and 43 percent reported that gangs in their city had expanded to other juris- 
dictions, including suburban communities. Serious gangs are also causing 
more problems for police, evolving into organizations that have some features 
of traditional organized crime. Seventy-two percent of police respondents 
reported that in the past 3 years serious gangs were using more sophisticated 
weapons, and 46 percent reported that gangs had developed links with other 
crime groups. A total of 19 percent of police respondents in the past 3 years 
said that gangs were committing more sophisticated crime, 17 percent report- 
ed that they were using more sophisticated technology, and 16 percent said 
they had acquired legitimate businesses. 

Summary of Survey Findings 

Police respondents portrayed a picture of gangs that reflected recognition 
of a wide array of sizes, organizational structures, and activities. Rather than 
characterizing all gangs in much the same way, police drew clear distinctions 
among different gangs and among different types of gangs in their jurisdic- 
tions. Notably, most police respondents did not appear to stereotype serious 
gangs as highly organized or highly specialized. 

For this study, information from the police provided a context for examin- 
ing the organizational evolution of serious gangs from a different perspective — 
through the eyes of gang members. Because of their institutional objectives, 
police tend to look at gangs from the perspective of their criminal behavior; 
examining gang structure, leadership, and noncriminal gang activities are of 
secondary importance. Yet understanding how gangs emerge, grow, and evolve 
over time has substantial implications for police in developing effective strate- 
gies in response to the gang problem. 
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The Perspective of Gang Members 

In the second part of this study, the nature of four gangs and their changes 
over time were examined from the perspective of gang members. The gangs 
were the Syndo Mob/Lincoln Park Piru and Calle Treinta/Red Steps in San 
Diego and the Black Gangster Disciples and Latin Kings in Chicago. Members 
of two of the gangs described their gang and its operations as disorganized. 

By measures of formal organization, two of the four gangs were fovmd to be 
highly organized, but only one could be characterized as exhibiting features 
of traditional organized crime. 

The gangs were examined with a view to determining whether they 
exhibited the characteristics of formal organizations or bureaucratic structures, 
including leadership, role differentiation, participation in formal meetings, 
compliance with formal rules and discipline, specialization, and goal orienta- 
tion. “ The two Chicago gangs were higher on every measure of organization 
than those in San Diego. Both Chicago gangs featured more formal and dis- 
tinctive roles of leadership, more explicit (and even written) rules and clearer 
consequences for breaking them, more routinely held and purposeful meet- 
ings, and the collection of dues. Only in the Black Gangster Disciples were 
there high levels of relationships with neighborhood businesses (including 
ownership and control of these businesses), relationships with gangs in other 
cities across the country, formal contacts with prison gangs, and involvement 
in political activities. These features are also characteristic of organized crime. 

Although some law enforcement agencies, such as the FBI, would charac- 
terize San Diego’s Latin Kings as highly organized (see the sidebar on the 
FBI’s Enterprise Theory of Investigation), the gang members interviewed did 
not uniformly support that view. Some Latin Kings described some features of 
formal organizations, but most did not. This inconsistency between the study 
findings and the perspective of Federal law enforcement agencies is not unex- 
pected. The FBI’s focus is on economic enterprise where there is gang leader- 
ship; this view may exaggerate the role of older or more crime -involved gang 
members. Although leaders, adult members, and heavy crime involvement 
may be present within the gang, these features are unlikely to characterize the 
gang as a whole. 

Unlike the Chicago gangs, the gangs examined in San Diego featured lit- 
tle formal leadership, and were described by the gang members interviewed 
as primarily friendship and kinship networks rather than criminal enterprises. 
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Gangs in Chicago also included these traits of friendship and brotherhood, 
but they were subordinate to the objectives of economic opportunity and 
protection. 

Many of the organizational differences between Chicago and San Diego 
gangs may be attributable to the vastly different size of the gangs and the 
respective gang population. Although Chicago is about twice as large as San 
Diego in population, it has nearly 12 times more gang members. Of the gangs 
smdied, the largest Chicago gang is approximately 25 times larger than either 
San Diego gang. Even by the most conservative estimates of the number of 
BCD members, this exponential difference in size likely contributes to much 
of the organizational characteristics. 

Criminal Activity of Gangs 

Like the police respondents, gang members in both cities reported that 
their gang is extensively involved in a wide range of criminal activity. Indeed, 
gang members reported much greater participation of their gang in specific 
criminal activities than police attributed to specific serious gangs. In the inter- 
views, gang members reported about two to three times as much criminal 
activity as did police. 

The wide variety of criminal activity reported by gang members indicates 
little specialization of the gang as a criminal enterprise (see exhibit 3). Again, 
this finding is consistent with Klein’s (1995a) depiction of gangs as criminally 
versatile. Assaults and drug sales were the activity most often reported, but 
most gang members said that their gangs were involved in almost every crimi- 
nal activity. In fact, the only exception was the Latin Kings’ involvement in 
shootings: Only for this crime did less than a majority indicate their gang was 
involved. 

Although the San Diego gangs were less formally organized, the members 
interviewed reported levels of criminal behavior as high as those reported by 
the Chicago gang members. In fact, for all but three crimes, gang members 
from San Diego reported even higher gang participation than Chicago gangs. 
Gang members from the two cities reported similar gang participation rates in 
assaults, driveby shootings, and crack sales. 

The high levels of participation in a wide range of criminal behavior by all 
four gangs suggests that these gangs can be considered criminal generalists. 



The FBI's Enterprise Theory of Investigation 

Gangs vary greatly in size, criminal sophistication, modus operandi, 
and their impact on the community. The vast majority of gangs in the 
United States are commimity or neighborhood based and adversely 
affect small geographical areas. Some gangs, however, grow rapidly in 
size and sophistication, becoming multijurisdictional and even interna- 
tional in nature. 

The goal of the FBI’s national gang strategy, known as the Enterprise 
Theory of Investigation (ETI), is to identify, disrupt, and ultimately 
dismantle violent gangs whose activities constitute criminal enterprises. 
Stated succinctly, the strategy is for the FBI, in conjunction with other 
Federal, State, and local law enforcement agencies, to combat major 
domestic violent street gang/ drug enterprises as significant threats to 
American society through sustained, multidivisional, coordinated inves- 
tigations that support successful prosecution. This strategy incorporates 
investigative and prosecutorial theories of enterprise investigations that 
have proven successful in combating traditional organized crime. 
Although ETI is not an appropriate way to deal with every jurisdic- 
tion’s street gang problem, it is an effective technique to use against 
large, multijurisdictional street gangs. 

The FBI defines a “violent street gang/ drug enterprise” as a criminal 
enterprise that has an organizational structure and that functions as 
a continuing criminal conspiracy, employing violence and any other 
criminal activity to sustain itself A criminal enterprise is any imion or 
group of individuals engaged in a pattern of criminal activity. For an 
enterprise to be “criminal,” it is not necessary for it to have written 
bylaws or written agreements between the individuals. 

Street gangs are increasingly viewed as organized crime threats because 
they are heavily involved in illegal drugs or guns, seek dominance in 
many new areas of the country, and often use violence in pursuing their 
objectives. Street gang drug and gtm activities often produce criminal 
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networks that span regional and national boundaries and use modern 
weapons, communication technology, and transportation in their opera- 
tions. FBI analysis suggests that some gangs are building coalitions to 
control and expand their operations more effectively. 

As they grow, gangs involved in criminal operations must develop an 
orgamzational structure if they are to function efficiendy. Most gangs 
are loosely knit coalitions of small, autonomous cliques. Apart from a 
general commitment to their “hood” and the gang lifestyle, the only 
unifying force is combat with outsiders. Gang leadership is usually 
decentralized, nonhierarchical, even situational; it is more a function of 
individual prowess and reputation than a formalized structure for mak- 
ing collective decisions. Leadership changes rapidly and may vary by 
activity; for example, leaders in drug selling may differ from leaders 
in “gangbanging.” As with most groups, leadership is age-graded, 
although some older members may represent powerful role models. 
The type of gang leadership varies from gang to gang and by geo- 
graphical area. Gangs in Chicago, for example, tend to have a more 
defined leadership structure than those in many western cities. 

Two primary Federal criminal statutes are used to prosecute street 
gangs: the Racketeer Influenced and Corrupt Organizations (RICO) 
Act and the continuing criminal enterprise (CCE) statutes, part of the 
Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 1970. 
These statutes were enacted to address the conspiratorial nature of the 
street gang and to enable prosecutors to present evidence of multiple 
criminal acts committed by various gang members that proves a pat- 
tern of criminal activity by the enterprise or gang. In RICO prosecu- 
tions, evidence of acts of racketeering (“predicate acts”) — such as drug 
distribution, any violent acts, witness tampering, mail or wire fraud, or 
illegal gambling — can be presented to the jury; thus, the full scope of 
the gang’s criminal conduct can be demonstrated. Prosecuting these 
crimes individually would not convey a clear overall picture of the 
gang’s criminal activity. The CCE statute is an excellent prosecutorial 

(continued) 
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tool to combat gangs that have some form of defined leadership 
structure and are involved in drug distribution. 



Prosecuting Street Gangs Under ETI 

Normally, evidence developed in an investigation is presented to 
a prosecutor, who structures the indictment and thus the method of 
prosecution. Under the Enterprise Theory of Investigation (ETI), a 
strategy originally devised by the FBI in 1981, this is not the case; 
the prosecution is structured fi'om the inception of the investigation. 

The first step in investigating any violent street gang is a review of the 
available intelligence base to estimate the group’s structure, member- 
ship, and criminal activities. Then, a background investigation is con- 
ducted through agency file reviews, agency and public record checks, 
and by assigning informants in the group to check on the individual 
members and their criminal activities. At this stage, the investigator 
attempts to identify individual and group assets, as well as proprietary 
interests of the gang. 

In the next phase, investigators seek to identify meeting places, methods 
of communication among gang members, and entities used to facilitate 
their criminal activities. This is done through the use of various inves- 
tigative techniques. At this stage, the investigator evaluates and defines 
the criminal group, the enterprises that may be the investigative focus, 
and the potential predicate criminal acts. 

Before the proactive investigative stage begins, consideration is given 
to determining which sanctions are appropriate and can be obtained 
and which type of legal relief will solve this particular problem. If every 
member of the group is identified and potentially prosecutable, crimi- 
nal RICO prosecution and confinement will suffice. If the group has 
amassed assets, their identification for possible forfeiture should be 
included in the strategy. If criminal prosecution will not solve the 
problem, the civil provisions of the RICO statute should be applied. 
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Next, the question of whether to pursue an overt or covert investiga- 
tion must be decided. In an overt investigation, the investigator 
interviews witnesses, subpoenas records, locates expert witnesses, and 
convenes a grand jury. The use of covert investigative techniques in the 
initial stages has proven to be more successful. While these techniques 
are being used, direct and circumstantial evidence must be recorded 
separately, based on the sanctions being pursued. Separate administra- 
tive systems must be established as a repository for evidence of the 
structure, membership, and purpose of each enterprise; assets must be 
identified for each individual and enterprise; illegal profit generation 
and criminal evidence of RICO predicate criminal acts must be identi- 
fied; and support must be compiled for the projected civil relief. The 
predicate criminal acts, the defined enterprises, and the required civil 
sanctions must be continually reevaluated during the course of the 
investigation. When the criminal RICO indictment is structured, all 
assets subject to forfeiture must be identified. These assets must be 
frozen at the time of indictment so that they are not transferred and 
liquidated before they can be seized. 
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The Weisel Study 

The conclusions of Dr. Weisel’s report as they relate to the Logan 
Street, Syndo Mob, and Black Gangster Disciples gangs are reason- 
ably consistent with investigative information developed by the FBI on 
these groups, but the report’s findings on the Latin Kings are inconsis- 
tent with the FBI’s investigative and criminal intelligence information. 
ETI would be an appropriate investigative approach for all four gangs, 
however, because a criminal enterprise need not have a “traditional” 
hierarchical organization and can be as simple as a group of individuals 
“associated in fact” who engage in a pattern of illegal activity. 



Source: FBI Violent Crimes and Major Offenders Section, Criminal Investigation 
Division 
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Exhibit 3: Gang Participation in Criminal Activity, by 
City and Crime 



Crime 


Chicago 


San Diego 


BGDs 
(/I = 26) 


Latin Kings 
(n= 18) 


Calie Treinta/ 
Red Steps 
(/I = 20) 


Lincoln Park/ 
Syndo Mob 

(n = 21) 


Assault 


96% 


94% 


95% 


95% 


Auto Theft 


69 


77 


85 


86 


Burglary 


73 


65 


75 


95 


Driveby Shooting 


84 


94 


75 


100 


Crack Sale 


85 


53 


70 


100 


Cocaine Sale 


89 


75 


85 


86 


Marijuana Sale 


85 


94 


95 


95 


Graffiti 


65 


88 


80 


91 


Robbery 


77 


82 


80 


91 


Shooting 


81 


42 


95 


91 


Theft 


65 


88 


85 


91 


Vandalism 


65 


77 


80 


86 



Indeed, according to organizational theory, organizations operating in highly 
volatile environments are much more likely to be generalists than specialists 
(Katz and Kahn 1966; Meyer 1978). Generahst organizations can adapt more 
quickly to changing conditions and are more likely to survive than specialists 
because the latter must learn a new set of complex skills to create a new spe- 
cialty (or “niche”) under changing conditions. While organizational special- 
ization may be sustained under conditions of short-term volatility, it will not 
be useful in the continuously volatile gang environment (Katz and Kahn 
1966), in which there is ongoing competition with other gangs and a pre- 
sumed high level of attention from police and other criminal justice organiza- 
tions. Such environmental volatility would likely discourage speciahzation 
both within and among gangs. 

Orgamzations can also be classified by the extent of speciahzation of their 
individual members. Like the gangs they belonged to, the members of all four 
gangs studied reported participating in a wide range of criminal activities, from 
vandalism to drug sales (see exhibit 4). 'Whcn^roup criminal activities were 
compared with individual criminal activities (exhibits 3 and 4), it was found 
that gang members participated substantially less in some of the gang’s 
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Exhibit 4: Individual Participation by Gang Members in 
Criminal Activity, by City and Crime 





Chicago 


San Diego 


BGDs 

(fi = 26) 


Latin Kings 

(fi = 18) 


Calle Treinta/ 
Red Steps 

(fi = 20) 


Lincoln Park/ 
Syndo Mob 

(n = 21) 


Motor Vehicle Theft 


46% 


47% 


45% 


48% 


Assault 


62 


53 


85 


95 


Burglary 


30 


41 


35 


62 


Crack Sale 


42 


24 


30 


71 


Cocaine Sale 


52 


41 


45 


29 


Marijuana Sale 


69 


50 


70 


86 


Graffiti 


31 


59 


60 


52 


Robbery 


31 


29 


40 


67 


Shooting 


42 


47 


40 


38 


Theft 


46 


47 


60 


86 


Vandalism 


31 


53 


65 


52 



criminal activities than did the gang itself. This finding could reflect a respon- 
dent’s reluctance to identify all of his individual criminal behavior,’^ but it also 
suggests that there are criminal activities in which some gang members partici- 
pate but others do not. 

All gang members reported participating in a wide range of criminal 
activities. A majority of all gang members reported that they had engaged 
in assaults (74 percent) and sold marijuana (68 percent). Nearly half had 
engaged in motor vehicle theft, theft, burglary, and vandalism. 

The differences between the two cities in gang member participation in 
criminal activity were consistent with the differences in participation. 
Gang members in San Diego reported greater individual participation in 
almost all 11 crime types than did Chicago gang members. A large majority 
(90 percent) of San Diego gang members reported individual involvement in 
assault. San Diego gang members also reported greater involvement in assault 
and marijuana sales than gang members in Chicago. When members’ respons- 
es from each city were combined, it was found that gang members in Chicago 
were more involved in cocaine sales and shootings than were gang members 
from San Diego. Gangs in the two cities reported similar rates of involvement 
in motor vehicle theft. 
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The breadth of criminal activities reported by individuals helps confirm 
the notion that most gang members are criminal generalists much like the 
gangs to which they belong. Just as generalist organizations adapt more 
quickly to changing environmental conditions, generalist gang members are 
inherently easier to replace than specialists. Because they report involvement 
in fewer types of crime, the Chicago gangs and their members appear to be 
shghtly more specialized than the San Diego gangs and gang members. 



Goal Orientation 

Centrality of goals is a key and defining feature of formal organization 
(Parsons 1987; Weber 1947; Blau and Scott 1962; Katz and Kahn 1966; 
Stinchcombe 1965; Lippitt 1982). Organizations are estabhshed to attain 
certain goals and are structured to maximize their attainment. It is widely rec- 
ognized, however, that organizational goals may be vague, changing, numerous, 
contradictory, and not always closely linked with the organization’s day-to-day 
activities. In some forms of organization, the goals of individuals and those of 
the organization are consistent, and the former may be thoroughly integrated 
into the latter (Popielarz and McPherson 1995; Scott 1993). 

Among the features of formal organization in the gangs Thrasher (1963) 
studied, he recognized that they were directed toward goals. According to 
Klein (1995a), their members^ on the contrary, typically have a “rather low 
focus on group goals” because these goals may come into conflict with the 
individual needs of gang members. “Gangs,” says Klein, “are not committees, 
ball teams, task forces, production teams, or research teams. The members 
are drawn to one another to fulfill individual needs, many shared and some 
conflicting: they do not gather to achieve a common, agreed-upon end” 
(1995a: 80). Yet group rewards, Klein contends, are an important individual 
motivation for joining a gang. These include status, companionship, excite- 
ment, and protection. Among individual motivations, gang members routinely 
join for a sense of “belonging” or of “family.” Material rewards associated 
with group crime are also a factor in promoting gang membership. 

Among gang members studied here there was strong evidence of organi- 
zational goals and purposefulness focused on making money. These econom- 
ic objectives were often described in quite varied terms, and organizational 
goals were often embedded in broader descriptions of the purpose of the 
gang. Many gang members showed evidence of integrating or blending the 
larger organizational objectives with their own individual needs. Among San 
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Diego gang members, moneymaking appeared incidental to the friendship 
and social networks. As San Diego gang members put it — 

We kick it together, smoke marijuana, maybe jack something. If we 
think we can make some money selling it, we will take it. 

Throughout the whole time [I’ve been in the gang] I was a party cat. 

. . . The one thing I did throughout the whole time was party. I always 
liked to party. Liked to have fun. If you are going to have fun you got 
to make your money. So you sell drugs or you do violent crimes to get 
money. 

We get together and have little picnics and things with the community. 
Sometimes we get together and set up moves to make on other gangs. 
When you go to other neighborhoods and they selling certain things we 
go and take theirs, we make moves. . . . We do more transactions, 
money transactions. We mainly making money. That is a main part of 
the gang, making the money. The riding on other neighborhoods and 
shooting and aU that, that’s part of the gang too but the main thing is 
getting our money. 

[We] smoke weed, sell dope, I would say that’s about it that I know of. 
[We] have parties and stuff . . . [We p]robably hang out, that’s about it, 
make money. 

In contrast, gang members from Chicago tended to describe their gangs 
as primarily focused on making money: 

Well, in my words, a gang ain’t nothing but people come together to 
do crime and make money and be a family to each other. That’s the 
original idea. 

A gang, nowadays, would be money making, make money. 

[A gang is] a bunch of brothers hooked up, trying to make money. 

[The gang is] really [about] making money, it’s holding your own 
neighborhood so nobody can come into your neighborhood and try 
to take the bread out of your mouth. 

But Chicago gang members also articulated the objectives of the gang 
in a broader way that emphasized the social and familial rewards of gang 
membership: 
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A gang is a group of individuals bound together for a common purpose. 
[They are bound together] a lot of ways, socially, economically, emo- 
tionally sometimes. 

Basically [a gang is] a group of people with the same objectives, trying 
to reach for the same goals. 

Gang members in Chicago and San Diego viewed their gangs as an 
opportunity for social interaction (including partying, “hanging out,” getting 
women) and as a family, brotherhood, or support system. Gang members in 
both cities described the role of the gang as a means of protection from rivals, 
a means of survival, and a source of respect. Many gang members appear to 
seamlessly combine social interaction with making money: For San Diego 
gangs, social interaction, friendship, and self-protection appeared to be the 
primary purpose, and moneymaking was incidental or opportunistic. Although 
the concept of gang as brotherhood or family was also extremely important to 
the Chicago gangs, making money was their central organizational objective or 
defining feature. 



Organizational Transformation: Consolidation 
and Splintering 

Perhaps the strongest evidence of the formal organizational character of 
the gangs studied was the organizational transformation each had experi- 
enced over time.'^ Like other organizations, gangs are seldom static entities. 
Although the temporary gangs described by Thrasher (1963) typically disinte- 
grated, the gangs in this study reflected patterns of consolidation (primarily 
through merger with, or acquisition of, smaller gangs), reorganization, and 
the splintering of larger gangs into spinoff gangs. Such findings are consistent 
with those of Thrasher, who noted that groups form and re-form over time. 

Gang members’ richly detailed descriptions of the organizational transfor- 
mations that occurred in each of the gangs were evidence of both the tenacity 
and enduring nature of the gang and offered insights into its organizational 
grov^^ or decline. One gang member described the merger that created 
the BGDs: 

[Black Gangster Disciple Nation, Black Gangsters, Disciples, and High 
Supreme Gangsters] actually was all brought together in 1981. Although 
you had the same members that came together, all these different gangs 
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all came together under one name. It’s like we’ll take some of your doc- 
trines, we’ll take some of your doctrines to satiate everybody’s upbring- 
ing, what they originally were, and bring them all together under one 
thing. . . . There was many different smaller organizations just in the 
process of being brought together. And then a couple of years later 
everybody was brought together under one law, under a one -people 
concept, all of us being the same thing. 

Two other gang members told a similar story of merger and acquisition: 

Before I became a Black Disciple, I was a Rod; it was an extremely 
small organization and we converted over to CD’s, to Black Gangster 
Disciples. . . . Disciples been around for ages. Like I said, in the begin- 
ning there was Devil Disciples. But the GD organization has been in 
existence since 1971. 

They were attempting to form a conglomerate. . . . [I]t was three 
organizations that come together and formed one big organization. 

Unlike the Chicago gangs, which showed evidence of mergers, gangs in 
San Diego appeared to exhibit a pattern of splintering through the division 
of larger gangs and the creation of new, spinoff gangs. Logan gang members 
described the evolution of their gang this way: 

Thirtieth Street was originally all of Logan. Then along came another 
’hood called Logan Trece — another little gang. So they had to get per- 
mission from 30th to start their little gang. Give them a little part of 
Logan. So Red Steps came along and asked them too. So Red Steps 
and Logan Trece to gain some respect from other gangs, they had to 
start fighting and all that. So that’s where it all started. 

There is two more [gangs] in Logan Heights. There is Red Steps 
and Trece Logan Heights. But back in the old days, it used to just be 
Logan. But as time went by, they started separating because of freeways 
getting built and boundaries started separating them apart. But they are 
still united though. Except there is always family disputes between the 
different family cliques. 

Spergel (1990: 204) believes that the reason for splintering is “competi- 
tion between cliques [within the gang].” Such competition, he wrote, “may 
be a central dynamic leading to the gang splitting into factions or separate 
gangs.” It seems reasonable that external pressures — law enforcement. 
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neighborhood dynamics, competition with other gangs — and other “pull” fac- 
tors could also splinter the gang. These same dynamics could also lead small 
gangs to join forces to provide protection or to form economic alliances. 

The notion of gang mergers is occasionally mentioned in the gang litera- 
ture but has not been fully discussed. During the 2 -year period in which Huff 
(1989) studied gangs in two Ohio cities, the number of gangs in Cleveland 
declined from 50 separately named gangs to 15 or 20; in Columbus, the 
number of gangs dropped from 20 to 15 during the course of the study. 
Mergers accounted for the reduction in the number of gangs, according to 
Huff, although some gangs dissolved and some groups originally identified as 
gangs may have actually been splinter groups rather than gangs. While merg- 
ers may result in larger gangs (that is, more gang members in a gang), such 
an increase in size does not necessarily take place. Mergers may serve only to 
offset attrition of gang members, resulting in no net increase in gang size. 

As Monti (1993) noted, gang cliques and sets can combine and reassem- 
ble in different ways over time; a portion of the gangs he studied in St. Louis 
were “absorbed” into other gangs during a 2-year period. The growth of the 
Blackstone Rangers in Chicago was described by Sale (1971) as occurring 
through takeovers of existing gangs and “renovation” of cliques. The gang’s 
original street clique clashed with rival gangs and then later combined with 
them. The result, after 10 years, was a much larger version of the Blackstone 
Rangers. The observation that the merger is an organizational feature of con- 
temporary gangs and occurs over time is an accepted but poorly understood 
dimension of the organizational growth of gangs. 

Similarly, there has been little discussion in the field of gang research of 
splintering, although there is recognition that cliques or subsets of gangs have 
a life of their own. Spergel et al. (1991) reported that internal competition 
within the gang may cause it to split into factions or form a separate gang. He 
also suggested that gangs might splinter and dissolve if more criminal oppor- 
tunities become available to members through drug trafficking gangs or other 
criminal groups. According to Goldstein and Huff (1993), there is serious 
intragang rivalry between sets within the Bloods or the Crips in Los Angeles, 
especially when the profits of drug dealing are at issue. They note that there 
can be as much violence between different sets of the same gang as between 
rival gangs, a fact that may contribute to further splintering of the gang. 
Decker (1996) described how the rise of violence in larger gangs can result 
in the emergence of splinter gangs. Monti (1993) suggested that when gangs 
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reach a certain size, they would split when friction occurred among members 
and remained unsetded. This splintering occurs because, when the gang is 
small, the gang can exercise cohesion and control through face-to-face per- 
sonal interactions (Kornhauser 1978), but large increases in the size of indi- 
vidual gangs appear to lead to breaches within gangs, resulting in more gangs 
in a jurisdiction. 

The concepts of gang merger and splintering can be framed within orga- 
nizational theory. Organizational theory holds that populations of orgamza- 
tions of a similar form and function tend to reach an equihbrium. Over time, 
some organizations die out and others form — some through schism, which 
occurs when subgroups break away to create a new orgamzation. The process 
continues until the number of organizations is stable (Tucker et al. 1988; 
Hannan and Freeman 1987; Hannan and Carroll 1992). Historically, this 
phenomenon is driven by organizational creation and failure — two processes 
that are much more common than adaptation. 

Summary of Gang Member Interviews 

The gang members interviewed in this study provided richly textured 
descriptions of the character of their gangs. Framed in an organizational 
context, their narratives illuminate and clarify police observations about gang 
size, gang activities, and changes in gangs over time. The evidence from these 
interviews demonstrates that the four gangs studied have been in existence for 
many years and have experienced major organizational changes. Changes in 
gang name and size are the most observable indications of these orgamzation- 
al shifts. The generalist orientation of the gangs and their members may have 
contributed to their survival through periods of organizational upheaval and 
environmental uncertainty. 

Unexpected Agreement 

It might be expected that the views of police and gang members would 
be quite divergent on issues such as the nature of gang leadership and activi- 
ties. This study, however, did not identify any major differences. In large part, 
police descriptions of gangs were not inconsistent with those of gang mem- 
bers. Indeed, the interviews with gang members tended to elaborate on police 
observations of the variation within and among gangs. For the most part, the 
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police did not tend to stereotype gangs; they did not, for example, describe 
them as showing evidence of formal organization and hierarchy where this 
was not well established. Nor did the police tend to see role and organization- 
al specialization within gangs. Instead, they recognized a wide range of gang 
types, identified different structures within different gangs, and described a 
wide range of behaviors of gangs and gang members. In the interviews, gang 
members confirmed and elaborated on these observations. 

It is worth noting that both police and gang members indicated that the 
large and enduring gangs examined in this study exhibited some distinctive 
features of formal orgamzations. There was little evidence, however, that their 
structure is highly bureaucratic — an anomaly, according to organizational the- 
ory. Despite their large size and orgamzational longevity, of the four gangs 
examined, in only two was there evidence of the bureaucratic structure of 
large orgamzations (leadership, membership levels, regular meetings, special- 
ization, and written rules). Only one gang exhibited the more elaborate fea- 
tures of traditional organized crime groups — relationships with other gangs 
nationwide (including prison gangs), incursion into legitimate businesses, and 
involvement in political activities (Decker, Bynum, and Weisel 1998). In all 
four gangs, however, there was some evidence of formal organization, such 
as orgamzational continuity and an orientation toward goals. 

The gangs studied here appear to represent a fundamentally different 
form of organization, one that can be described as adaptive or organic rather 
than bureaucratic. These forms of organization have also been called “federa- 
tions, networks, clusters, cross-functional teams, lattices, modules, matrices, 
almost anything but pyramids” (Bennis 1993).^* 

In stark contrast to the myriad literature on bureaucratic organizations, 
there have been few studies of organic organizations— and thus there is a 
dearth of descriptions of this form even among organizations such as legiti- 
mate businesses. An examination of the recognized features of the organic- 
adaptive model, however, suggests that the gangs studied here feature the 
attributes associated predominandy with this form of organization. These 
include an emphasis on individual goals concurrent with organizational goals, 
diffuse leadership, the active role of subgroups, a generalist orientation, persist- 
ence in a volatile environment, and continuity despite the absence of hierarchy. 
Adaptive or organic organizations thrive in a volatile or changing environment, 
and organizations that survive under such conditions are more likely to main- 
tain multipurpose and flexible structures, with flexible leadership and little 
differentiation among member roles (Meyer 1978; Burns and Stalker 1961). 
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Despite some evidence of bureaucratic features in the gangs studied, the 
results of the interviews with gang members make it difficult to support the 
hypothesis that these gangs have evolved into formal organizations mirroring 
traditional organized crime. Although the Chicago gangs have some explicit 
features of formal organizations, on other dimensions, the evidence is less 
clear: Group and role specialization, for example, appear minimal. 

Their organizational continuity and their expansion and membership 
growth suggest that these four groups can be considered successful organiza- 
tions. They have endured and thrived at times when environmental exigencies 
might have logically selected against them. Their survival and growth have 
been punctuated by organizational changes — mergers, spfintering, consolida- 
tion, and other organizational dynamics. These changes have been responsible 
for the gangs’ growth to their current, large size. 

The substantial organizational change these gangs experienced is consis- 
tent with organizational theories that see social organizations as not static but 
changing in important ways, adapting to changing environmental conditions. 
According to one widely held notion, organizations proceed through tempo- 
ral and sequential stages of development, a process commonly known as the 
organizational life cycle. The gangs in this study — with their patterns of 
consolidation and fragmentation — showed clear evidence of such a process. 
According to Klein (1995a), the proliferation of gangs in the 1980s resulted 
from the estabfishment of many small, autonomous organizations. The result 
was that gangs were large in number but small in size. As Klein points out, 
however, “there are a lot of acorns out there that could become stable, tradi- 
tional oaks” (p. 104). In other words, small, autonomous gangs can grow 
into stable, traditional, and much larger gangs, the latter, of course, being 
of far greater concern to the pubfic and to police. 

Life cycles of gangs suggest that smaller, socially oriented gangs can 
evolve into more serious gangs, often merging or aligning with larger or more 
organized gangs for protection. While transformation into large, networked 
gangs such as the BGDs is clearly an exception, for that gang, the merger and 
acquisition process was a major contribution to its growth. Of course, gangs 
are also growing larger for a number of reasons, among them that the age 
range is expanding, with members remaining in the gang longer and the 
gang retaining members who move outside the neighborhood. 

Size will continue to be a major factor in predicting the extent of 
organization in a gang. The largest gang in this study showed the clearest 
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evidence of bureaucratic organizational features, suggesting the need for 
a systematic process for counting gangs and their members and for close 
attention to changes that affect the number and size of gangs in a specific 
area or jurisdiction. Klein (1995b) describes the cyclical processes of the 
seasonal and epochal variations in gang activity (crime) through which 
gangs proceed. Many of these epochal cycles, Klein believes, are city-specific 
and may reflect upturns and downturns in sub-areas and neighborhoods 
within cities. This view, of course, suggests that cities or counties are the 
relevant population boundary for monitoring gang crime and changes in the 
size and number of gangs. As Klein (1995b) states, aggregate numbers of 
gangs, gang members, and gang crime tend to mask important changes in 
gangs that occur at smaller geographic levels. 

Implications for Police Practice 

For the police, monitoring the growth of individual gangs or of organiza- 
tional changes taking place among or within gangs in a jurisdiction provides 
insights that can aid in developing effective responses to gang problems. 
Differences among gang types and among specific gangs — especially organiza- 
tional differences such as patterns of leadership, membership age, size, dura- 
tion, criminal involvement, and so forth — have significant law enforcement 
implications. Hierarchical or organized crime models that target gang leader- 
ship by using vertical prosecution and applying Federal statutes^® may be 
appropriate for law enforcement agencies or prosecutors that focus on the few 
gangs having particularly distinctive leadership patterns. This model is proba- 
bly not useful for addressing the vast majority of the country’s street gangs. 
Spergel (1990), for example, has warned against exaggerating the organized 
character of gangs. Such exaggeration may be a byproduct of an organized 
crime model that targets gang leadership, which tends to characterize most 
gangs by the troublesome features of a few gangs. Indeed, the present study 
indicates that street gangs do not necessarily progress into hi ghly organized 
crime orgamzations. Organizational processes, however, may contribute to 
marked increases in gang size, influencing the structure, operations, and rela- 
tionships of some gangs. 

The criminal versatility of the gangs and gang members observed in this 
study suggests that law enforcement efforts that target particular criminal 
behavior will work primarily for highly specialized gangs. Most gangs are not. 
Even the most troublesome gangs in this study appeared to be highly adaptive 
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generalists. Most research suggests that rather than employing generic anti- 
gang strategies, approaches to gang problems should be framed very narrowly 
to address identified problems of concern to commvmities and police (e.g., 
Sherman et al. 1998; Bureau of Justice Assistance 1997). 

Gangs and gang-related problems vary. Indeed, Spergel’s model requires 
that law enforcement agencies carefully assess local problems before imple- 
menting any antigang strategy. Because there have been few useful evaluations 
of such strategies, there is a need for rigorous evaluations, which could help 
move the country to more quickly identify the most effective methods for 
solving the various gang problems. 

Police have tried a wide variety of measures to address the problem of 
gangs at the local level. They have employed situational crime prevention, 
for example, altering the flow of vehicular traffic to reduce gang-related vio- 
lence*’; enforcing antiloitering statutes to keep gangs from intimidating and 
menacing community members (Regini 1998); using civil injunctions to keep 
gang members out of areas where they cause trouble (Cameron and Skipper 
1997; Gibeaut 1998; Regini 1998); setting up traffic checkpoints (Crawford 
1998); carrying out aggressive curfew and truancy enforcement (Fritsch, 
Caeti, and Taylor 1999); and cracking down on weapons violations, often 
using Federal laws that impose stiffer penalties. Some jurisdictions have used a 
technique known as “lever pulling,” targeting specific chronic offenders with 
warrants, close supervision of probation conditions, and other measures.^” 

Many of these law enforcement approaches have been integrated into 
community or problem-oriented approaches to gangs. The approaches also 
include mediation, situational crime prevention, working with families, and 
other strategies (Sampson and Scott 2000; Bureau of Justice Assistance 
1997). Klein (1997) warns that policing that involves only enforcement will 
solidify gangs by increasing cohesion among gang members. Policing strate- 
gies are most effective when teamed with intervention programs such as pro- 
viding economic opportunities, job training, remedial education, and other 
services and community involvement (see, for example, Spergel 1995; Spergel 
et al. 1991). These diverse strategies may be necessary to deal with highly 
versatile and adaptive gangs. 

At the turn of the 21st century, a wide variety of organizations fall under 
the umbrella category of “gangs.” One type or size of criminal organization 
may differ from another only by a matter of degree. Howell and Decker 
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(1999) distinguish between drug gangs and street gangs, and between youth 
gangs and adult criminal organizations. These distinctions (and others) will 
have the most value when employed at the local level. As Starbuck, Howell, 
and Lindquist (forthcoming) point out, their changing nature makes it 
increasingly difficult to categorize and characterize them. These authors 
describe the new gang form as a hybrid organization. Even 70 years ago, 
Thrasher (1963 [1927]) recognized that the distinctions between gangs and 
other criminal organizations crime were rather illusory. There is, according to 
Thrasher, “no hard and fast dividing line between predatory gang boys and 
criminal groups of younger and older adults. They merge into each other by 
imperceptible gradations.” It is important to identify and monitor the inher- 
ent distinctions and similarities among different criminal organizations within 
jurisdictions, since these elements reflect local conditions, criminal opportuni- 
ty, and other explanatory variables. Such an examination will aid in building 
an accurate perception of local problems and will be useful in avoiding the 
stereotypes and overreaction that may lead to well-intentioned but misguided 
policies and practices. Just such a continued examination may aid in building 
a corpus of information that will offer greater insight into the form and struc- 
ture — and inherent variation — of contemporary gangs. 




Notes 

1. Not all gangs “mature”; indeed, many disintegrate. Some gang researchers 
have described this maturation process. Knox (1994) characterizes gangs 
by their stage of development, fi-om pre-gang to emergent gang, fi-om 
crystallized gang to formahzed gangs, suggesting that gangs move fi-om 
one category to another as they grow larger and more like a formal or- 
gamzation. Thrasher described the transformation of gangs to a solidified 
form as a function of longevity, conflict, and the age of their members 
(1963: 47-62). 

2. Fagan (1989) examined gang participation in criminal activity and drugs, 
classifying gangs as party gangs, which engage in few nondrug criminal 
behaviors except vandahsm; social gangs, which engage in few delinquent 
activities; delinquent gangs, which engage in violent and property crime 
but few drug sales; and organized gangs, which are extensively involved 
in the sale and use of drugs along with predatory crime. Other typologies 
of gangs based on police information have taken different approaches. 

For example, Maxson and Klein (1995) identified common structures for 
59 gangs and looked at how offending was related to these strucmres. As 
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these authors note, however, “police attend far more to gang crime than 
gang structure,” leading the present study to focus on gang behaviors as 
an organizing characteristic. 

3. Surveys were addressed to police chiefs, who were asked to have it com- 
pleted by the person in the department most knowledgeable about gangs. 
As a result, respondents varied from police chiefs to investigations com- 
manders to gang or youth unit supervisors. Since populations served by 
respondents varied from 50,000 to more than 3 million, it seemed appro- 
priate that knowledgeable police respondents could be identified at differ- 
ent levels of different organizations. The technique of surveying the police 
chief is also used by the National Youth Gang Survey (see Office of Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 1999). 

4. The higher response rate from larger police departments likely reflects 
the greater prevalence of gangs in large jurisdictions; smaller jurisdictions 
with few or no gangs were probably less likely to respond to the survey. 

5. Estimates of numbers of gangs and gang members vary by source. City- 
level estimates were provided by the National Youth Gang Center based 
on annual surveys conducted in 1996-1999. 

6. Federal and local law enforcement sources were used to identify the most 
organized gangs in each city. General gang history was provided by local 
police sources. 

7. In contrast to local law enforcement, which focuses on the criminal 
behavior of individual gang members. Federal responses to gangs, such 
as the FBI’s Safe Streets Task Force, appear to focus on the structure of 
gangs, especially leadership, using tools such as Racketeering Influenced 
and Corrupt Organizations (RICO) statutes to dismantle gangs. Indeed, 
the stated policy of the FBI is to address violent street gangs through 
long-term, proactive investigations by concentrating on criminal enter- 
prise and conspiracy. See Freeh (1999) and the sidebar “The FBI’s 
Enterprise Theory of Investigation” for a more detailed description of 
the FBI’s work on gangs and organized crime. 

8. Fagan (1989) notes that social gangs accounted for 28 percent of all 
gangs; party gangs accounted for 7 percent; serious delinquents consti- 
tuted 37 percent; and “organization” -type gangs represented 28 percent 
of all gangs. These proportions varied, however, from one city to 
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another. In Chicago, gangs were predominantly serious delinquents and 
organized gangs; in Los Angeles, gangs were social (38 percent) and seri- 
ous delinquents (36 percent), whereas San Diego gangs consisted of 
more serious delinquents (39 percent) and organized gangs (31 percent). 

9. Klein (1995) called this versatility “cafeteria style” crime, a type in which 
gang members combine opportunistic crime with crime requiring more 
planning. It should be noted that participation of the gang in crime is 
different from participation of individual gang members in crime; the for- 
mer term aggregates activities of gang members, the latter reflects indi- 
vidual behavior. Both concepts of criminal activity are examined in this 
study. 

10. Although this study revealed higher levels of criminal versatility in serious 
gangs, the findings of this study are parallel \vith findings about criminal 
activity of youth gangs in the National Youth Gang Survey (Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 1999). Police participants 
in the youth gang survey reported criminal versatility among gang mem- 
bers, with high involvement by youth gang members in aggravated 
assault, larceny/theft, motor vehicle theft, and burglary. Slightiy more 
than one-fourth of all NYGS respondents reported high involvement by 
gang members in those crimes. If youth gangs evolved into the more 
serious criminal gangs examined in this study, one would anticipate 
substantial increases in assaults, robbery, theft, and burglary and some 
increase in motor vehicle theft. 

1 1 . An earlier report of the findings from this study described the extent to 
which these organizational characteristics were present in these four 
gangs (Decker, Bynum, and Weisel 1998). 

12. One respondent described the volatile environment as follows: “Standing 
on the street corner and talking and sitting there getting high all day, you 
make plenty of money, Fm not gonna lie about that, but it gets tiresome 
always looking for the police too or looking for somebody that is gonna 
try to kill you for your money.” 

13. Taylor (1990a) and Joe (1993) reported that older gang respondents 
minimized gang activity, and Goldstein (1991) noted that gang mem- 
bers may exaggerate or hide information. Although the gang members 
interviewed for this study appeared to have been mostiy honest in their 
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responses, it seems reasonable to assume that many would be disinclined 
to own up to the range of their own criminal activity. 

14. Gang members were asked to define a gang, to describe the purpose of 
the gang (including why they joined the gang), and to describe what is 
good about being in a gang. 

15. Gang members were asked to tell interviewers about the history of their 
gang. 

16. Similar terms include negotiated order, federation, loosely coupled sys- 
tem, temporary system, organic-adaptive organization, coalition, external 
model, post- bureaucracy, colleague model, interactive organization, net- 
work, and blended or open organization. 

17. As with contemporary gangs, there is a great deal of debate about the 
definition and degree of organization of organized crime. See Maltz 
(1985) and Kenney and Finckenauer (1995) for a discussion of this 
issue as it relates to organized crime. 

18. Limitations of these strategies are described by Johnson, Webster, and 
Connors (1995) and Miethe and McCorkle (1997). 

19. See Lasley (1998) for a discussion of Operation Cul de Sac, an example 
of a situational crime prevention tactic. 

20. “Lever pulling” and RICO statutes were employed in a widely publicized 
reduction of violence program in Boston. See Kennedy (1997). 
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Abstract 



This study addresses the extent of young women’s involvement in 
gangs, the reasons for joining, and what their experiences have been. 
Two cities were selected as the study sites: St. Louis, where gang 
emergence paralleled deteriorating socioeconomic conditions, and 
Columbus, Ohio, where conditions are conducive to the emergence 
of gangs despite a \ibrant economy. Research has shown that young 
women join gangs to solve myriad problems in their lives, but gang 
involvement tends to exacerbate the situation, increasing the likeli- 
hood they will engage in delinquency and exposing them to \ictim- 
ization by rival gangs and fellow gang members. The current studv 
confirmed this, revealing that the neighborhood context, the exis- 
tence of severe femily problems (such as drug addiction), and having 
gang-involved family members are risk factors for membership. It w^as 
no surprise that female gang members w’ere more prone to delin- 
quenc}' than nongang members. Although there was no difference 
betwxen the two cities in rates of serious delinquenc\', female gang 
members in Columbus tended to commit delinquent acts more fre- 
quently. Gang involvement also increased the risk of being exposed to 
violence or \ictimized; nevertheless, many young women described 
gang membership as providing a sense of empowerment and a meas- 
ure of protection. Prevention w'ould optimally focus on girls exposed 
to the risk factors identified here. ^And because voung w'omen begin 
associating with gang members when relatively young, prevention 
w'ould best begin early in life. Gender- specific Lnten'entions may 
sometimes be useful, but some programming for voung men may 
be applicable to young wmmen. 



Young Women in Street Gangs: Risk Factors, Delinquency, and Victimization Risk 

Scholarly concern with young women’s gang involvement has grown in 
recent years, not only because of the enormous growth in gangs and gang 
research over the past decades, but also because of the expansion of feminist 
criminology. Recent estimates suggest that more than 1,000 cities and towns 
nationwide have reported gangs in their communities — more than five times 
the number reported in 1980 (Klein 1995; Maxson et al. 1995). As more 
researchers have attempted to understand this phenomenon, feminist scholars 
have insisted that gender be considered as part of the research equation 
(Campbell 1990; Joe and Chesney-Lind 1995; Messerschmidt 1995; Moore 
1991). As a result, more is known about girls’ experiences within gangs today 
than at any point in history, including the heyday of gang studies in the 1960s 
(see, e.g., Klein 1971; Short and Strodtbeck 1965). 

Recent estimates also suggest that female participation in gangs is fairly 
widespread. Although official sources continue to underestimate the extent of 
female gang membership,^ survey research indicates that it is relatively exten- 
sive, particularly in early adolescence, with the percentage of young women 
in gangs only sUghtly below that of young men. For instance, the Rochester 
Youth Development Study, based on a stratified sample of youths in high-risk, 
high-crime neighborhoods, found that 22 percent of females, compared with 
18 percent of males, claimed to be gang members (Bjerregaard and Smith 
1993). Later evidence from this longitudinal study suggests that girls tend to 
remain gang members for a shorter time than boys do, with peak involvement 
in the eighth and ninth grades (Thornberry 1999). Based on a sample of 
eighth graders in 11 cities, Esbensen and Deschenes (1998) report that 14 
percent of males and 8 percent of females in their study were members of 
gangs. Young women are estimated to comprise between 20 and 46 percent 
of all gang members (Esbensen and Huizinga 1993; Esbensen and Winfree 
1998; Moore 1991; Winfree et al. 1992). 

Drawn from a larger study of female gang involvement in two Mid- 
western cities (see Miller 2001), this chapter reports findings on the 
following issues: 

■ Why young women join gangs. 

■ The extent of young women’s involvement in gang-related delinquency. 

■ Victimization risks associated with young women’s participation in gangs. 
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These findings are discussed in the context of recent research on female 
gang involvement and will highlight the salience of gender in shaping young 
women’s gang experiences. 



Methods 

This project incorporates several research strategies, including the use of 
multiple methodologies and a comparative study design. The work is prima- 
rily based on survey and indepth interviews with female gang members in 
Columbus, Ohio, and St. Louis, Missouri, but it also includes survey inter- 
views with girls from the same communities who are not gang members. 

In all, 94 young women were interviewed for the project: 48 who were 
gang members (21 from Columbus and 27 from St. Louis) and 46 (25 
from Columbus and 21 from St. Louis) who were not. Interviewing girls in 
Columbus and St. Louis made it possible to explore variations that emerged 
in different geographical settings, while interviews with at-risk young women 
not in gangs provided useful comparative information on differences in life 
experiences that help explain why some girls join gangs while others in the 
same communities do not. The goal of this project was to improve under- 
standing of girls’ gang involvement — ^why they join gangs, the nature of their 
gangs and gang life, and the meaning of gang involvement — focusing p^ticu- 
larly on how gender shapes these issues. 

Respondents ranged in age from 12 to 20, with 80 percent between the 
ages of 14 and 17. The mean age of gang members was 15.3, compared with 
15.2 for nonmembers. Most of the young women participating in the study 
were African-American (81 percent of gang members and 72 percent of non- 
members). Four gang members and 6 nonmembers described themselves as 
biracial or multiracial, and 12 girls (5 gang members, or 10 percent, and 7 
nonmembers, or 15 percent, all from Columbus) were white. Interviews in 
Columbus began in early 1995 and were finished in early 1996; interviews in 
St. Louis began in the spring of 1997 and were completed that fall. 

Yoimg women were recruited to participate in the project with the cooper- 
ation of several organizations working with at-risk youths. These included the 
local juvenile detention facility in both cities, a shelter care facility for girls in 
Columbus, and schools and local community agencies in both cities; in addi- 
tion, one young woman was referred by a friend. The interviews were volun- 
tary, with respondents promised strict confidentiality, and were conducted 
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primarily in private offices, empty classrooms, interview rooms, or secluded 
spots in visiting rooms, with a handful conducted in respondents’ homes. In 
Columbus, girls were paid $10 per interview; in St. Louis, they were paid $10 
per survey and $10 or $20 for each indepth interview, depending on the site. 

Because sampling was purposive (i.e., not random), the representativeness 
of the sample is unknown (see Glassner and Carpenter 1985). Cooperation 
from agency personnel generally is successful for accessing gang members (see 
Bowker et al. 1980; Fagan 1989; Short and Strodtbeck 1965), although these 
referrals pose the problem of targeting only youths officially labeled as gang 
members. The comparative design of the original research mitigated this prob- 
lem, however. Though the sample came from agencies working with young 
women, agencies working with gang members were not targeted, nor was there 
any attempt to generate a pool of known gang members. Instead, agency per- 
sonnel were asked for references to girls they believed to be involved in gangs 
and to girls living in neighborhoods where they might have gang contact. Each 
respondent participated in an extensive survey, during which she was asked if 
she was involved in a gang. Girls were identified as gang members through 
self-nomination — in short, they were classified as gang members if they said 
that they were.^ 

Young women who identified themselves as gang members were asked 
a series of questions about their gang during the survey, including what the 
gang was like, how it was structured, what members did, and how and why 
they became involved. They were then asked to participate in a followup 
interview, which was completed just after the survey or within a few days. The 
indepth interviews were semistructured, with open-ended questions; all but 
one were audiotaped. These interviews have made it possible to gain a greater 
vmderstanding of gang life from the perspective of female gang members (see 
Glassner and Loughlin 1987; Miller and Glassner 1997). 

The indepth interviews were structured arovmd several groups of ques- 
tions and allowed considerable probing. First discussed were when and how 
respondents became involved in gangs and what was going on in their lives 
at the time. Discussion then turned to the gang’s structure — ^its history, size, 
leadership, and organization — and their place within it. The next series of 
questions addressed gender within the gang: for example, how females got 
involved, what activities they engaged in and whether these resembled the 
males’ activities, and what kind of males and females had the most influence 
in the gang and why. The next series of questions explored gang involvement 
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more generally: what being in the gang meant, what gang members did 
together, and so on. Participants were then asked how safe or dangerous they 
felt gang membership was, and how they dealt with risk. At the end of the 
interview, girls were asked to speculate about why people their age joined 
gangs, what they liked or disliked about being in the gang and have learned 
from that experience, and what they liked best about themselves. This format 
was followed for each interview, although additional topics that arose during 
the interview were pursued as well. 

Study Settings 

Since the 1980s, gangs have emerged in many cities where they had not 
been observed before. Sites chosen for this study were based on the author’s 
concern with female gang involvement in these “emergent” gang cities and a 
desire to study gangs in cities that offered an interesting comparison because of 
their differences: A city that fit the literature’s dominant view of gang prolifera- 
tion based on socioeconomic shifts (see, e.g., Hagedorn 1998; Klein 1995) 
was compared with one that seemed to challenge this view. Maxson and col- 
leagues’ (1995) national gang migration survey provided an initial pool of 
Midwestern cities with emergent gang problems; social and economic indica- 
tors from the 1990 U.S. Census were then used in choosing the final sites. 

Many scholars have focused on compelling evidence that much of the 
growth in gangs in recent decades has been spurred by deteriorating econom- 
ic conditions caused by structural changes brought about by deindustrializa- 
tion (see Hagedorn 1991, 1998; Huff 1989; Klein 1995). These changes 
have resulted in the growth of what scholars refer to as an urban “under- 
class” — disproportionately poor African-Americans and Latinos living in con- 
ditions of entrenched poverty in inner-city communities. These communities 
are experiencing intense racial and economic segregation and isolation, the 
outmigration of middle-class families, and a precipitious decline in social serv- 
ices for those left behind (see Moore and Pinderhughes 1993; Sampson and 
Wilson 1995). The resulting lack of alternatives and sense of hopelessness are 
believed to have contributed to the growth of gangs in many cities; scholars 
see the gang as a means for inner-city youths to adapt to the oppressive condi- 
tions imposed by their environments. 

St. Louis fits this explanation very well. Its experiences are typical of 
the urban distress facing many Midwestern cities affected by considerable 
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deindustrialization and population loss in the past several decades (Decker and 
Van Winkle 1996; see Wilson 1987, 1996 for an overview). These problems are 
exacerbated by racial inequality. In 1990, African-Americans made up 47.5 
percent of the population of St. Louis (Community Development Agency 

1993) , one of the 10 most racially segregated cities in the United States 
(Rusk 1995). Moreover, there are considerable gaps in income and poverty 
and unemployment rates between the city’s African-Americans and whites. 

In contrast, based on city-level indicators, Columbus appears an atypical 
site for gangs. It is one of the few Midwestern cities that has continued to 
thrive during periods of overall decline and has experienced continuous 
economic and population growth since the 1950s (Columbus Metropolitan 
Human Services Commission 1995; Rusk 1995). Columbus is also much less 
racially diverse than St. Louis, with African-Americans constituting 22.6 per- 
cent of the city’s population.^ Despite its overall economic vibrancy, however, 
the city has conditions conducive to the emergence of gangs (Huff 1990, 
1998). There remain substantial pockets of impoverished neighborhoods 
with high concentrations of African-Americans. While the median household 
income for Afirican-Americans is nearly $6,000 higher in Columbus than in 
St. Louis, the racial disparity in each city is similar — ^African-Americans’ medi- 
an income is about 60 percent that of whites in St. Louis, compared to 
69 percent in Columbus (U.S. Census Bureau 1990). 

These characteristics made St. Louis and Columbus optimal choices for 
this study, allowing the author to explore variations in girls’ experiences in 
gangs that may emerge in different settings. Indeed, there is evidence that the 
city context has had some impact on the extent and nature of gangs in each of 
these cities. Maxson and colleagues (1995) place the onset of gangs in both 
cities at around 1985, although gangs have waxed and waned in St. Louis for 
the last century (Decker and Van Winkle 1996). According to police estimates 
at the time of Maxson and colleagues’ (1995) research, Columbus had about 
200 gang members, whereas St. Louis was home to roughly 900 gang mem- 
bers.'^ In both cities, gangs appear to be “homegrown” problems (Decker 
and Van Winkle 1996; Huff 1989), although evidence suggests that St. Louis 
gangs are larger and more criminally involved than are gangs in Columbus (see 
Decker and Van Winkle 1996; Mayhood and LaLonde 1995). Because law 
enforcement data tend to underestimate female gang involvement (Curry et al. 

1994) , it is difficult to assess the variation in female gang participation rates 
between the two sites.® As discussed below, evidence suggests that females 
constitute a slighdy larger percentage of gang membership in St. Louis. 
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Joining Gangs 

Research shows that youths typically associate with gang members for 
some time— often as much as a year— before joining (Decker and Van Winlde 
1996). In the current study, young women typically began hanging out wi 
gang members when they were quite young— around age 12 on average— and 
joined at an average age of 13. In fact, 69 percent of the girls in the samp e 
joined their gangs before turning 14. 



In exploring why young women become involved in gangs, scholars have 
considered how gender inequaUties intersect with class and racial oppression 
to shape young women’s gang experiences. As CampbeU (1990: 173) summa- 
rizes, “the gang represents for its [female] members an idealized collective 
solution” for addressing many problems in their lives, including limited e u 
cational and occupational opportunities, subordination to men, and childcare 
responsibilities, as well as the powerlessness of underclass membership ey 
share with males in their communities. This section explores girls’ pathways 
into gangs by presenting the broader contexts and precipitating events at 
lead young women to spend time with gang members and join gangs. 



The study revealed three themes about the factors that contribute to girls 
gang involvement. What is notable is that these themes emerged independently 
in the surveys, as factors distinguishing gang members from nonmembers, 
and in the indepth interviews, as reasons young women gave for joinmg gangs. 
The first theme was girls’ neighborhood contexts and their exposure to gangs 
through neighborhood peer networks. A second theme was the existence o 
severe family problems, such as violence and drug abuse, which decreased 
parental supervision, led young women to avoid home, and to seek to meet 
their social and emotional needs elsewhere. Finally, many young women 
described the strong influence of gang-involved family members, partic^ary 
older siblings in Columbus and siblings and cousins in St. Lx)uis, on their 

decisions to join gangs. 



Exhibit 1 compares gang members and nonmembers’ reports on these 
issues. As noted, there is a significant connection between contemporary 
youth gangs, urban poverty, and racial segregation. In both cities, the vast 
majority of girls in the study lived in neighborhoods that were economic y 
worse off and more racially segregated than the city as a whole^ These 
neighborhoods had substantiaUy lower median incomes and higher rates o 
poverty and unemployment than citywide averages^ (see Miller 2001 for a 
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Exhibit 1: Risk Factors for Gang Membership 





Number Answering Yes 


Percent Answering Yes 


Risk Factor 


Gang 
Members 
(N = 48) 


Non- 
members 
(N = 46) 


Gang 
Members 
(N = 48) 


Non- 
members 
{N = 46) 


Neighborhood Exposure 
to Gangs 


There Is a Lot of Talk 
About Gangs Around the 
Neighborhood 


38 


31 


80 


67 


There Is a Lot of Gang 
Activity Around the 
Neighborhood 


40 


25 


83 


54 


There Are Other Gang 
Members Living on the 
Same Street 


39 


21 


81 


46* 


There Are Rival Gangs 
Close by 


35 


26 


73 


57 


Family Problems 


Witness to Physical 
Violence Between Adults 


27 


12 


56 


26* 


Abused by Family Member 


22 


12 


46 


26* 


Regular Alcohol Use 
in Home 


27 


17 


56 


37 


Regular Drug Use 
in Home 


28 


8 


58 


17* 


Family Member in 
Prison/Jail 


35 


31 


29 


11* 


More Than Three of 
the Above 


29 


11 


60 


24* 


More Than Four of 
the Above 


21 


6 


44 


13* 


Gang-Involved Family 
Members 


Gang Member(s) in Family 


38 


25 


79 


54* 


Sibling(s) in Gangs 


24 


8 


50 


17* 


Multiple Gang Members 
in Family 


29 


13 


60 


28* 



* p < .05 
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more detailed description). Although this was the case for gang members and 
nonmembers alike, important differences emerged in girls’ descriptions of 
their neighborhoods, particularly about their exposure to gangs. 

Neighborhood Exposure 

In both Columbus and St. Louis, most of the young women described 
some exposure to gangs in their neighborhoods. Yet, as exhibit 1 highlights, 
gang members and nonmembers differed in their descriptions of the extent 
and proximity of gang activity in their neighborhoods. Gang members were 
significantiy more likely than nonmembers to report “a lot” of gang activity 
in their neighborhoods and to note that gang members lived on their street.’’ 
In fact, 90 percent of the gang sample responded “yes” to one or both ques- 
tions. It appears, then, that coupled with other risk factors, living in neighbor- 
hoods with gangs in close proximity increases the likelihood that young 
women will decide to join a gang.® 

Family Problems 

Although neighborhood exposure helps explain why girls join gangs, 
other precipitating factors also must be considered. The family situation has 
long been considered crucial for understanding delinquency and gang behav- 
ior. Weak supervision and low parental involvement (Esbensen and Deschenes 
1998; Joe and Chesney-Lind 1995; Thornberry 1997) and family violence 
and substance abuse by family members (Fleisher 1998; Joe and Chesney- 
Lind 1995; Moore 1991) aU have been found to contribute to the likelihood 
that girls will join gangs.’ Thus, not surprisingly, many of the gang girls in this 
study described problems in their femily lives that led them to spend time 
away from home, out on the streets, and with gang members. 

As exhibit 1 illustrates, gang members were significantiy more likely to 
come from homes with numerous problems than were the young women 
who were not in gangs. Gang members were significantiy more likely to have 
witnessed physical violence between adults in their homes and to have been 
abused by adult family members. In addition, gang members were much more 
likely to report regular drug use in their homes. Most important, gang mem- 
bers were significantiy more likely to describe experiencing multiple family 
problems — ^with 60 percent describing three or more of the five problems list- 
ed in exhibit 1 and 44 percent reporting that four or more of these problems 
existed in their families. In fact, only three gang members said none of these 
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problems occurred in their families, compared with nine (20 percent) of the 
nonmembers. 

In the indepth interviews, the most common family themes described by 
young women as contributing to their gang involvement were drug addiction 
among primary caregivers and being physically or sexually abused by family 
members.^” Family problems facilitated girls’ gang involvement in various 
ways, but there was a common thread — ^young women began spending time 
away from home as a result of difficulties or dangers there, seeking to get away 
and to meet their social and emotional needs elsewhere. Several researchers 
have suggested that “the gang can serve as a surrogate extended family for 
adolescents who do not see their own families as meeting their needs for 
belonging, nurturance, and acceptance” (Huff 1993: 6. See also Campbell 
1990; Joe and Chesney-Lind 1995; for a dissenting view, see Decker and Van 
Winkle 1996). Regardless of whether gangs actually fill these roles in young 
women’s lives, many young women believe that the gang will do so when 
they become involved. 

Influence of Gang-Involved Family Members 

Some girls who lack close relationships with their primary caregivers can 
turn to siblings or extended family members to maintain a sense of belonging 
and attachment. But if these family members are involved in gangs, it is likely 
that girls will join gangs as well. Moreover, even when relationships with parents 
or other adults are strong, having adolescent or young adult gang members in 
the family often heightens the appeal of gangs (see also Joe and Chesney-Lind 
1995; Moore 1991). As exhibit 1 illustrates, the gang members in this study 
were significantly more likely than nonmembers to report having family mem- 
bers in gangs. Most important, gang members were much more likely to have 
siblings in gangs and to have two or more family members involved in gangs. 

These relationships differed in the two study sites, with the relationship 
between a girl’s gang membership and that of her family most marked in St. 
Louis. In Columbus, gang members were not significantly more likely than 
nongang girls to have a family member in a gang — 57 percent of gang mem- 
bers had family members in gangs, versus 48 percent of nonmembers. By 
comparison, all but one of the gang members surveyed in St. Louis (96 per- 
cent) reported having at least one family member involved in gangs. In fact, a 
greater percentage of nongang girls in St. Louis (62 percent) reported having a 
family member in a gang than did gang members in Columbus (57 percent). 
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Gang members in both cities, however, were significantly more likely to 
report having a sibling involved in gangs than were nonmembers. In all, 52 
percent of St. Louis gang members and 48 percent of Columbus gang mem- 
bers had siblings in gangs, compared to 19 and 16 percent of the nonmem- 
bers in these cities, respectively. Moreover, in indepth interviews, many girls 
described the significant influence of older siblings and relatives on their deci- 
sions to join their gangs. Often, girls who joined gangs to be with or like 
their older siblings also experienced the family problems noted earlier (see 
Miller 2001). 

In fact, the themes just reviewed — neighborhood exposure to gangs, 
family problems, and gang-involved family members — overlapped in most 
gang members’ accounts, further distinguishing them from the nonmembers. 
Taken individually, a majority of girls fit within each category: 96 percent of 
gang members described living in neighborhoods with gangs (versus 59 per- 
cent of nonmembers). Of these, 69 percent cited their neighborhood and 
peer networks as factors in their decisions to join a gang. Likewise, 71 percent 
recognized family problems as contributing factors (26 percent of nonmem- 
bers reported similar problems), and 71 percent had siblings or multiple 
family members in gangs or were influenced in their decision to join by gang- 
involved family members (compared to one-third of the nonmembers who 
had gang members in their immediate family or multiple gang members in 
their extended family). In all, 90 percent of the gang members reported two 
or more dimensions of these risk factors, and fully 44 percent fit within all 
three categories. In contrast, only one-third of the nonmembers experienced 
multiple risk factors for gangs, and only four nonmembers (9 percent, versus 
44 percent of gang girls) reported all three dimensions. 

Gang Characteristics 

Gender 

In Columbus and St. Louis, mixed-gender gangs appear to predominate. 
Of the 48 gang members in the study, 42 (88 percent) described their gangs 
as including both male and female members." Most girls in mixed-gender 
gangs were in groups that were primarily male, though St. Louis gangs tend- 
ed to have more female members than Columbus gangs. In Columbus, 17 
girls (85 percent of those in mixed-gender gangs) described their gangs as 
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having more males than females; in St. Louis, 14 of 22 girls (64 percent) did 
so. In fact, about one-third of the girls in both cities were in gangs with 20 
percent or fewer female members. Yet the girls in Columbus were more con- 
sistendy a minority in their gangs than were the young women in St. Louis. 
Half of the girls in St. Louis were in gangs in which more than one-third of 
the membership was female, and more than a third (37 percent) were in 
gangs in which females comprised at least half of the members. In contrast, 
only 25 percent of Columbus girls were in gangs in which more than one- 
third of the members were female, and only three described girls as compris- 
ing at least half of the members. These differences are noteworthy because 
recent evidence suggests that the gender composition of gangs affects the level 
of gang-member delinquency (Peterson, Miller, and Esbensen 2001). 

Size and Racial Composition 

Columbus gangs tended to be small: All of the girls described their gangs 
as having 50 or fewer members, and 85 percent were in gangs with 30 or 
fewer members. St. Louis gangs were more varied and somewhat larger, as 
14 girls (52 percent) described their gangs as having 30 or fewer members, 
9 girls (33 percent) reported being in gangs with 35 to 50 members, and 
4 girls (15 percent) said that their gangs had more than 50 members. Girls’ 
gangs in Columbus were principally African-American, though some had a 
small number of white members. Although nearly 25 percent of the gang 
members interviewed in Columbus were white, all of the girls in St. Louis 
were African-American (89 percent) or multiracial (11 percent). Their gangs 
were almost exclusively African-American as well. Only four young women 
(15 percent) said that there were non -African-Americans in their gangs. The 
greater racial segregation in St. Louis, combined with the greater strength of 
neighborhood ties in defining the boundaries of St. Louis gangs (see Decker 
and Van Winkle 1996; Miller 2001), probably helps explain the less racially 
diverse character of these groups. 

Age 

Columbus gangs also were primarily adolescent groups. Of the 21 
Columbus gang members surveyed, 10 reported that all their members were 
20 or younger, while the rest said their gangs included members who were 21 
or older. Yet almost without exception, these groups were primarily teenagers 
with either one adult who was considered the O.G. (“Original Gangster,” or 
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leader) or just a handful of young adults. In contrast, girls in St. Louis were 
more likely to report having adult members in their gangs. In all, 19 St. Louis 
girls (70 percent) reported having adults in their gangs, and 6 girls (22 per- 
cent) reported members over age 30 in their gangs. Significandy, they charac- 
terized these groups as being made up of adolescents and young adults, rather 
than as primarily adolescent groups. 

Regional Differences 

These differences probably can be explained by the divergent socioeco- 
nomic circumstances of the two cities. Several scholars in gang research have 
noted that in communities like St. Louis, gang members have a more difficult 
time leaving the gang because they have limited options in the legitimate econ- 
omy (Decker and Van Winkle 1996; Hagedorn 1998; Klein 1995; Moore 
1991). Thus, a likely explanation for the greater number of older members in 
St. Louis girls’ gangs is that a larger proportion of youths who joined in their 
early to mid-teens stayed in the gang into young adulthood for economic rea- 
sons. In addition, the much stronger neighborhood character of St. Louis 
gangs was probably a contributing factor: Unless young people left their neigh- 
borhood, they likely did not leave the gang, even if their ties to the group 
weakened with age. 

Perhaps because of the greater age range within their gangs, 70 percent 
of the girls in St. Louis described these groups as having age-based subgroups, 
though they did not describe role specialization distinguishing between sub- 
groups. Gangs in both cities were territorial, though the nature of their territo- 
riality differed — diffuse in Columbus, but closely tied to specific neighborhoods 
and blocks in St. Louis (see Miller 2001). In addition, girls’ gangs were best 
characterized in each city as involved in versatile, rather than specialized, 
delinquency (see below). Based on the dimensions already discussed — size, 
age range, duration, subgrouping, territoriality, and crime patterns — Klein 
and Maxson (1996) documented five gang types in cities around the country: 
traditional, neotraditional, compressed, collective, and specialty gangs. 
According to this typology, it appears that the gangs in St. Louis are more 
diverse structurally than the gangs in Columbus. 

All of the girls interviewed in Columbus were in gangs that can be char- 
acterized as compressed: they were small, without subgroups, and with a nar- 
row age range, a duration of 10 years or less, some territoriality, and criminal 
versatility. Seven (26 percent) of the interviewees in St. Louis also described 
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gangs that fit this category, and one young woman described her gang in 
terms that fit Klein and Maxson’s designation for a collective gang (no sub- 
groups, may or may not be territorial, versatile crime patterns, 50 or more 
members, an age range often greater than 10 years, and longer duration than 
compressed gangs). Most of the gang members interviewed in St. Louis (70 
percent), however, described groups that can best be described as neotradi- 
tional gangs. These groups resemble potential traditional gangs in the mak- 
ing: Their duration is probably no more than 10 years, (Maxson and Klein 
1995: 39) but they are of medium size, with around 50 to. 100 members, 
have age-based cliques, and are territorial.^^ A final difference that emerged 
in comparing the Columbus and St. Louis gangs was the impact of cultural 
diffusion on gang characteristics. Girls in Columbus described gangs heavily 
influenced by Chicago gang style; young women in St. Louis did not. Thus, 
though Columbus gangs did not appear more organized or criminally sophis- 
ticated than those in St. Louis, their leadership structure was more rigid, and 
they were more likely to have initiations, meetings, and rules (see Miller 2001 
for further discussion). 

Gangs, Delinquency, and Violence 

Gang Membership and Delinquency 

Recognition of the strength of the relationship between gang member- 
ship and crime participation has generated much gang research in the last 
decade. Several important studies have shown that gang youths account for 
a disproportionate amount of delinquency, especially of serious and violent 
acts (Esbensen et al. 1993; Esbensen and Huizinga 1993; Fagan 1989, 1990; 
Huff 1998; Thornberry et al. 1993; Thornberry 1997). Moreover, studies 
show that participation in delinquency increases dramatically when youths 
join gangs and declines significantly once they leave their gangs (Huff 1998; 
Thornberry 1997). These patterns also hold true for female gang members: 
Young women in gangs have higher rates of delinquency than nonmembers, 
male or female (Bjerregaard and Smith 1993; Deschenes and Esbensen 1999; 
Esbensen and Winfree 1998; Thornberry et al. 1993). Recent evidence also 
suggests that the gender composition of gangs affects female and male gang 
members’ levels of participation in gang delinquency, with female and male 
members of majority-male gangs reporting the highest levels of delinquency 
(Peterson et al. 2001). 
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Despite gang girls’ involvement in delinquency, however, young men 
are much more extensively involved in the most serious forms of gang crime. 
For instance, Fagan (1990) reports a bimodal distribution of delinquency for 
gang girls but not gang boys: Approximately 40 percent of the gang girls in 
his study were involved in only petty delinquency while a third were involved 
in multiple Index offending, compared to 15 percent and 56 percent, respec- 
tively, for young men. Moreover, evidence suggests that gun use and homi- 
cide are much more prevalent among male than female gang members 
(Decker, Pennell, and Caldwell 1996; Miller and Decker 2001). 

In view of this research, it is not surprising that female gang members 
surveyed in Columbus and St. Louis reported greater involvement in delin- 
quency than did nonmembers. Exhibit 2 compares prevalence rates for gang 
members and nonmembers for several moderate and serious offenses, as well 
as frequencies for minor, moderate, and serious offenses, and drug sales. 

Gang members were significantiy more likely than nonmembers to have 
engaged in nearly every offense measured, with the exceptions of stealing 
over $100 and hitting someone with the intent of causing injury. Moreover, 
gang members committed all types of offenses — minor, moderate, and seri- 
ous, as well as drug sales — more frequentiy than did girls who were not in 
gangs. These differences were most striking for serious delinquency and drug 
sales. On average, gang members had committed 42.21 serious offenses in 
the past 6 months (averaging about 7 serious crimes per month), compared 
with only 2.7 for nongang girls (less than 1 every two months).^® Comparison 
of gang members and nonmembers’ frequency of participation in drug sales 
reveals even more disparity. On average, gang members sold drugs 53.72 
times in the past 6 months, or about twice a week, compared with 4.17 for 
nonmembers. 

Few variations emerged in comparing delinquency prevalence rates 
among female gang members in both cities, and no variation was evident in 
comparing rates of serious delinquency or drug sales, but there were striking 
differences between the two sites in the frequency of their involvement in 
delinquency and drug sales (see exhibit 3). On average, female gang members 
in Columbus had committed 3.5 times more minor delinquency, twice the 
amount of moderate delinquency, and just more than 3.5 times more serious 
delinquency in the 6 months before being interviewed. In contrast, girls in 
St. Louis were more frequentiy involved in drug sales. On average, female 
gang members in St. Louis had sold drugs 1 1 times per month in the past 
6 months, as compared to slightly more than 6 times for girls in Columbus. 
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Exhibit 2: Prevalence and Frequency of Self-Reported 
Delinquency 



Number Engaging in Activity 


Percent Engaging in Activity 




Gang 


Non- 


Gang Non- 


Members 


members 


Members members 


Prevalence 


{N = 48) 


{N = 46) 


{N = 48) {N = 46) 


Stole $50 to $100 


20 


8 


42 17* 


Stole More Than $100 


17 


9 


35 20 


Stole a Motor Vehicle 


25 


4 


52 9 


Smoked Marijuana 


47 


24 


98 52* 


Sold Marijuana 


28 


5 


58 11* 


Sold Crack Cocaine 


27 


3 


56 7* 


Carried Concealed Weapon 


38 


14 


79 30* 


Committed Robbery 


14 


4 


29 9* 


Hit Someone With Intent 
to Cause Injury 


36 


28 


75 61 


Participated in Gang Fight 


43 


4 


90 9* 


Attacked Someone With a 
Weapon or to Cause 
Serious Injury 


33 


13 


69 28* 






Number of Offenses in Past 6 Months 


Frequency of Participation 




Gang Members 


Nonmembers 


Minor Delinquency 




75.17 


31.84* 


Moderate Delinquency 




30.15 


4.28* 


Serious Delinquency 




42.21 


2.70* 


Drug Sales 




53.72 


4.17* 


* p > .05 








Exhibit 3: Frequency of Participation in Delinquency 


Among Gang Members 










Number of Offenses in Past 6 Months 






Columbus 


St. Louis 






(N = 21) 


(N = 27) 


Minor Delinquency 




133.12 


35.76* 


Moderate Delinquency 




42.10 


20.50* 


Serious Delinquency 




73.71 


20.38* 


Drug Sales 




38.14 


66.31* 
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Recent evidence from a multisite survey indicates that young women in 
majority-male gangs have higher delinquency rates than their counterparts in 
gender- balanced groups (Peterson et al. 2001). Thus, the differences in delin- 
quency between Columbus and St. Louis may result from Columbus girls’ 
greater likelihood of membership in gangs with a majority of male members. 
On the other hand, differences in drug sales between the two sites is likely 
indicative of the greater economic focus of St. Louis gangs (see Decker and 
Van Winkle 1996; Miller 2001; Rosenfeld, Bray, and Egley 1999). 

The patterns evident in exhibits 2 and 3 do not show another important 
dimension of gang girls’ delinquency — the wide variation in their frequency of 
offending. As noted above, research on female gang members’ delinquency 
has revealed that some girls are very delinquent, whereas others are involved 
only in sporadic or minor offending. This pattern was clear among the girls 
interviewed for this study. Nearly 25 percent of the gang members inter- 
viewed had committed no serious delinquent acts in the last 6 months; the 
same number said they had done so fewer than six times during this period. 
Yet slightly more than a quarter of them reported more than weekly involve- 
ment in serious delinquency — ^with six girls (13 percent) reporting everyday 
involvement in these activities. More than half of the gang members inter- 
viewed had not sold drugs in the past 6 months, yet 27 percent sold drugs 
more than once a week, including seven (17 percent) who sold drugs daily. In 
short, some female gang members are quite delinquent, whereas others seem 
to temper their routine involvement in criminal offending, particularly serious 
offending (see also Fagan 1990). 



Gender and Gang Crime 

Turning to the context of girls’ offending within gangs, several key points 
bear highlighting. First, except for regular drug-selling, most of the gang delin- 
quency young women and their gangs were involved in was not organized or 
planned. Sometimes youths went out “looking for trouble” or to “start some- 
thing,” but even then, crime was not planned. It was merely something to do, 
and particular crimes were committed as opportunities presented themselves. As 
Erica^’', a 17-year-old from Columbus, surmised, “If somebody’s bored and they 
have nothin’ to do, then they’ll start a fight.” At other times, groups of youths 
came looking to make trouble with other youths, and fights or confrontations 
ensued. Yet very little crime was premeditated in either Columbus or St. Louis. 
The second point is that youths’ involvement in gang crime is shaped — but 
not determined — by gender. The kind of activities girls were routinely involved 
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in, the level of their involvement, and the kinds of activities they did not 
engage in were influenced by gang members’ perceptions of appropriate 
“male” or “female” interactions and behavior. Each of these points is more 
fully explored below in the context of two facets of gang delinquency: girls’ 
descriptions of conflicts with rival groups and their involvement in the drug 
trade. 

An important element of gang life involves challenging and fighting with 
rival gangs; it is often at the level of these antagonisms that youths stake out 
the identity of their gang in opposition to its enemies (see Decker and Van 
Winkle 1996; Sanders 1993). Opposition to rival gangs is a central theme 
in the cultural imagery and symbolism that gang youths adopt, and young 
women often described confrontations with rivals as a consequence of these 
symbolic displays. Yet these confrontations rarely resulted in serious violence 
among girls. In fact, gender differences most clearly emerged in girls’ discus- 
sions of serious violence. Most serious affronts to the gang — and retaliations — 
were committed by and against young men. When girls were involved, they 
reported that male gang members left retaliation against rival girls to young 
women in the gang, except in unusual circumstances (see Miller 1998). 

Female-on-female violence within gangs generally involved fists or such 
weapons as knives, rather than guns. In fact, only one young woman reported 
having shot a rival, and only three said they had participated in a driveby 
shooting. Instead, girls said young men were most likely to use guns in their 
confrontations with rival gang members. Crystal, a 13-year-old from St. 

Louis, noted, “Girls don’t be up there shooting unless they really have to.” 
Likewise, 17-year-old Tonya, also from St. Louis, said, “1 ain’t never carried 
no strap [gun] before. 1 was too nervous. 1 ain’t used no guns.” Explaining 
why girls used fists and knives rather than guns, Pam, an 18 -year-old from St. 
Louis, suggested it was because “We ladies, we not dudes for real.” Likewise, 
Veronica, a 15 -year-old from Columbus, said she preferred to fight with her 
fists, commenting, “1 think it’s dumb that they have to use weapons and 
everything.” Not surprisingly, a recent analysis of St. Louis homicide data 
revealed only one gang homicide involving a female perpetrator between 
1990 and 1996, compared with 229 gang homicides involving male perpetra- 
tors** (Miller and Decker 2001). Despite some female gang members’ regular 
involvement in serious gang crime, young women are rarely involved in the 
most serious and lethal forms of gang violence. 

As for drug sales, it was noted above that 52 percent of the female gang 
members in Columbus described having sold marijuana and 48 percent, crack. 
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whereas around 63 percent of the St. Louis gang members had sold both. In 
all, 14 girls (6 from Columbus and 8 from St. Louis) were involved in drug 
sales on at least a weekly basis. As exhibit 3 shows, however, girls in St. Louis 
had a considerably higher mean frequency of drug sales than girls in Columbus. 
In fret, five young women in St. Louis (19 percent) sold crack on a daily or 
near-daily basis, whereas only one young woman in Columbus did. Moreover, 
young women in St. Louis were more likely to describe status within the gang 
as deriving from success in the drug trade (see Miller 2001). 

Young women in St. Louis who described selling drugs routinely t mpha- 
sized that it was a key element of their gang activities. Tonya said, “Mostly 
dudes was . . . selling guns and jacking cars and stuff like that. But everybody 
selling drugs.” In St. Louis, the older girls emphasized the economic benefits 
of drug sales within their gangs. The two cities’ different socioeconomic cir- 
cumstances and their likely relationship to St. Louis gangs’ older and adult 
membership, could help explain why St. Louis gang members appeared more 
deeply involved in drug sales than those in Columbus (see also Decker and 
Van Winkle 1996; Rosenfeld et al. 1999). Most young women in Columbus 
who talked about girls’ involvement in drug sales described it — especially 
street-level crack selling — as primarily a male endeavor. For example, 17-year- 
old LaShawna noted, “We don’t really let the females do that unless they real- 
ly wanna and they know how to do it and not to get caught and everytlung.” 
Asked why girls would be less likely to know how, she explained, “Like they 
don’t get taught . . . ’cause some females in mine don’t know how, don’t 
even know how to make dope or whatever.” 

Gender and Victimization in Gangs 

All this focus on the link between gang membership and delinquency has 
overlooked the equally important relationship between gang membership and 
crime victimization risk. Though few studies have addressed this issue, it is 
important. For instance, there is strong evidence that participation in delin- 
quency increases youths’ risk of victimization (Lauritsen, Sampson, and Laub 
1991). Given ample evidence linking youths’ participation in gangs with 
increases in delinquency, as well as research showing that the primary targets 
of gang violence are other gang members (Decker 1996; Klein and Maxson 
1989; Sanders 1993), it seems self-evident that gang members are more likely 
than nonmembers to become victims of crime. Moreover, evidence of gender 
inequality within gangs (Fleisher 1998; Miller 1998, 2001; Moore 1991) and 
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of young men’s greater participation in serious gang crime suggests that vic- 
timization risk within gangs is likely to be shaped by gender. 

There is strong evidence that “adolescent involvement in delinquent 
lifestyles strongly increases the risk of both personal and property victimiza- 
tion” (Lauritsen et al. 1991: 265). In fact, Lauritsen and her colleagues found 
that gender decreases in significance as a predictor of victimization risk if one 
controls for participation in delinquent lifestyles. That is, much of young 
men’s greater victimization risk (with the exception of sexual assault) can be 
accounted for by their greater involvement in offending behaviors. Given 
gang members’ greater involvement in delinquency, it is not surprising that 
the gang members interviewed were more likely than nonmembers to report 
having been victims or witnesses of violent acts. 



Exhibit 4 compares gang members’ and nonmembers’ exposure to violent 
acts and their victimization experiences. Gang members were significantiy 
more likely than nonmembers to report having seen physical violence involv- 
ing weapons and to have been sexually assaulted, threatened with a weapon, 
or stabbed. The figures are startling: Two-thirds of the young women in 
gangs had witnessed at least one homicide in their lives, and 79 percent had 
seen someone shot. More than half of the gang members had been sexually 
assaulted and threatened with a weapon, and a third of them had been 
stabbed. No significant differences emerged between gang members in 
Columbus and St. Louis, although a larger percentage of gang members in 
St. Louis reported witnessing shootings (89 percent, versus 67 percent in 
Columbus) and killings (74 percent and 52 percent, respectively), and more 
gang members in St. Louis (41 percent, versus 24 percent in Columbus) had 
been stabbed. 

Gang involvement appears to raise the risk of becoming the victim of the 
kinds of violence indicative of girls’ gang activities.^® As described above, the 
vast majority of young women described confrontations with rival gang mem- 
bers that involved fists or knives, but not guns. Thus, it is not surprising that 
only a handful of girls had been shot, whereas a sizeable minority had been 
stabbed. In fret, of the four young women who reported having been shot, 
two of these were accidental shootings that occurred when they were children. 
These findings are further evidence of the gender- based nature of weapons 
use and weapons assaults within gangs. 



Gang Membership and Victimization 
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Exhibit 4: Exposure to Violence and Victimization 







Number 


Percent 


Exposure to Violence 


Gang 
Members 
(/V = 48) 


Non- 
members 
(N = 46) 


Gang 
Members 
(/V = 48) 


Non- 
members 
(N = 46) 


Seen Attack 


41 


41 


85 


89 


Seen Sexual Assault 


7 


5 


15 


11 


Seen Stabbing 


27 


10 


56 


22* 


Seen Guns Shot 


46 


31 


96 


67* 


Seen Someone Shot 


38 


19 


79 


41* 


Seen Driveby Shooting 


29 


12 


60 


26* 


Seen Someone Killed 


31 


12 


65 


26* 


Victimization 


Attacked 


20 


12 


42 


26 


Sexually Assaulted 


25 


10 


52 


22* 


Threatened With a Weapon 27 


9 


56 


20* 


Stabbed 


16 


1 


33 


2* 


Shot 


4 


1 


8 


2* 



* p < .05 



Twenty-five gang members (52 percent) reported having been sexually 
assaulted, for a total of 35 assaults. Most of the sexual victimization young 
women reported occurred in the context of the family. In all, 23 of the 35 
incidents described (66 percent) were committed by family members, or by 
men whom young women were exposed to through their families. Gang 
membership did not seem to increase girls’ risk of being sexually assaulted, 
but it increased their risk of becoming the victim of other forms of violent 
crime. That is, they were at tremendous risk for sexual assault in other arenas 
of their lives and perhaps saw the gang as a refuge from the sexual aggressors 
around them. This is not to suggest, however, that sexual assaults within 
gangs did not occur or that other forms of sexual exploitation were not pres- 
ent (see Fleisher 1998; Miller 1998, 2001; Miller and Brunson 2000). In fact, 
as will be discussed, the less girls were involved in gang crime, the more vul- 
nerable they appeared to be to sexual exploitation and other mistreatment 
within the gang. 

Because intergang rivalries and delinquency are important elements of 
gang activities, some level of victimization risk is an expected part of gang life. 
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Members recognized that they may be the targets of rival gang members and 
were expected to “be down” for their gang at those times, even when it meant 
being physically hurt. Young women’s descriptions of the qualities they valued 
in gang members revealed the extent to which the ability to handle violence 
was deemed an important part of successful gang involvement. Members were 
supposed to be tough and able to fight and to engage in criminal activities, 
while remaining loyal to the gang and willing to put themselves at risk for it. 



A Sense of Empowerment 

Despite the violence that was a structured and expected part of gang 
membership, many yoimg women described their gang involvement as provid- 
ing a sense of empowerment. Young women in both cities focused on the 
camaraderie of having a group of friends, who, as Lisa, a 13-year-old from 
Columbus, said, “got my back,” and also the sense of self that developed from 
earning a reputation for being tough. Erica explained, “It’s like you put that 
intimidation in somebody . . . they don’t bother you.” Perhaps because of 
their greater involvement in the drug trade, some St. Louis gang members also 
mentioned the empowerment that came from economic self-sufficiency and 
independence. An important element of the empowerment that gangs provid- 
ed was that of having a group of people who could offer protection, backup, 
and retaliation — necessities for success in the drug trade and survival on the 
streets. 

Many young women in both cities felt a gender-based sense of protection 
from being a member of a predominantly male group. Gangs operate within 
larger social milieus characterized by gender inequality and sexual exploita- 
tion, as evidenced by the widespread sexual abuse young women had experi- 
enced outside of their gangs. In part, they saw the gang as a refuge from 
these dangers. Being in a gang with young men offered at least the semblance 
of protection from, and retaliation against, predatory men in the larger social 
environment. Heather, a 1 5 -year-old from Columbus, noted, “You feel more 
secure when, you know, a guy’s around protectin’ you.” She explained that 
as a gang member, “You get protected by guys . . . not as many people mess 
with you.” Likewise, Rhonda, a 1 5-year-old from St. Louis, said that people 
didn’t often “mess with” her, “Cause they know if they try to take advantage 
of the girls [in the gang], then it gonna be a problem.” 
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Gender as a Shield From Risk 



Moreover, in gangs, young women could use their gender to shield and 
control their exposure to gang violence, at least to some extent. Because status 
hierarchies in most of their gangs were male-dominated, young women actual- 
ly seemed to have greater flexibility in their gang activities than did yoimg men 
(see Miller 1998). Female gang members were not expected by their male and 
female peers to be heavily involved in such criminal activities as gun use, drug 
sales, and other serious crimes. As discussed, most of the gang members sur- 
veyed in both cities were not routinely involved in serious crime and drug 
sales, and few of them used guns. Compared with the experience of more seri- 
ously delinquent gang youths, these girls’ limited involvement in such activities 
decreased their risk of becoming a victim of gang-related crime, because they 
could avoid activities likely to place them in danger. Moreover, girls’ routine 
confi*ontations were more likely to be female-on-female, rather than male-on- 
female, which further reduced their risk of serious victimization. As Vashelle, a 
14-year-old fi*om St. Louis, explained, “Most girls, they ain’t gonna do noth- 
ing for real but try to stab you, cut you, or something like that. As far as com- 
ing by shooting and stuff like a dude would do, no.” Getting stabbed, while 
serious, is much less likely to be lethal than getting shot. 

Yet despite the protections offered by the gang and their attempts to 
avoid risky behaviors, the young women surveyed admitted that gang mem- 
bership posed personal dangers. They were concerned not only about the risk 
of running into rival gang members but also about the ever-present threat of 
violence in their dangerous neighborhoods. As Rhonda explained, “I worry 
about [violence] all the time and it’s like, violence is gonna be here until the 
day everybody kill one another, until God comes down from heaven and takes 
over.” Leslie, a 16-year-old fi*om Columbus, said that even though she tried 
to avoid danger by not “doin’ all that they was doin’,” she recognized that as 
a gang member, “You can get shot when you’re sittin’ on the porch. 1 mean, 
you can get hurt anywhere you are, you can still get hurt. It doesn’t matter 
where you are or what you’re doin’, you can get hurt.” Crystal said, “[When] 
you got one gang member that got a problem with another person, they’ll 
shoot at the whole set or whatever. ... A whole bunch of them will start 
shooting at people that got nothing to do with it.” 

As these descriptions suggest, young women did not fear being the target 
of rival gang members’ gunshots; rather, they recognized the danger of being 
shot as a result of being in a group context where someone opened fire. 

These descriptions echo homicide reports from St. Louis: Young women 
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made up only 8 percent of gang homicide victims from 1990 to 1996, and 
the vast majority of them were not the intended target, but were shot when 
rival gangs opened fire into a group (see Miller and Decker 2001). 

Victimization Within Gangs 

Much of the violence discussed thus far has been tied to intergang rival- 
ries and conflict. It is important to note, however, that some young women 
in gangs face mistreatment and abuse at the hands of fellow gang members. 
Many girls did not participate in serious gang crime, not just because they 
chose to avoid it but also because they were excluded by young men (see 
also Bowker et al. 1980). Although girls’ exclusion from some gang crime 
was framed as protective (and thus likely reduced their victimization by rival 
gangs), it also served to perpetuate the devaluation of female members as less 
significant to the gang — as weak and not as tough, or not as ready to protect 
the gang as are male members. Describing the masculine basis of status hierar- 
chies within her gang, Sheila, a 17-year-old from St. Louis, noted, “The 
dudes think they run it all.” 

In terms of gender- specific victimization risk within the gang, the devalua- 
tion of young women meant several things. It could lead to mistreatment and 
victimization of some girls by other gang members, especially when they did 
not have specific male protection in the gang (e.g., a brother or boyfriend) or 
were not able to stand up for themselves to male members. This was exacerbat- 
ed by activities that led young women to be viewed as sexually available. The 
most obvious example was the existence of “sexing in” — having sexual rela- 
tions with multiple male members of the gang — as an initiation ritual. Other 
gang members, both male and female, viewed young women initiated in this 
way as promiscuous and sexually available and were more likely to mistreat 
them (see Miller 1998, 2001). This stigma could extend to female members 
in general, creating a sexual devaluation that all the girls had to contend with. 

Nonetheless, girls’ experiences within gangs varied gready. Some young 
women were able to carve out a niche for themselves that put them, if not 
equal in standing to young men, at least on par in terms of their treatment. 
Other young women were severely mistreated, and there was a range of 
experiences in between. Ironically, the young women most respected within 
the gang were more likely to face gang-related victimization by rivals; those 
defined as “weak,” because they did not participate in gang-related fighting 
and delinquency, were more likely to be abused by their gang peers. 
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Implications 

This chapter has addressed several issues about young women’s involve- 
ment in gangs — the extent of that involvement, why they become involved, 
and what their experiences in gangs are like, including their participation 
in delinquency and exposure to violence. As has been discussed, young wo- 
men join gangs in response to a myriad of problems in their lives. Yet gang 
involvement tends to exacerbate, rather than improve, their problems. It 
increases the likelihood that young women will engage in delinquency and 
exposes them to risks of victimization, both by rival gangs and by fellow gang 
members. Though young women are not as involved as yoimg men in the 
most serious forms of gang violence, and gangs are less likely to be life- 
threatening for females than for males, gang involvement often narrows 
yoimg women’s life options even further (see Moore 1991). 

Although this research was not explicitly focused on policy, it may yield 
several suggestions for policy and practice. With regard to efforts to prevent 
gang involvement, the research highlights several notable issues. The girls in 
this study began associating with gang members at age 12 on average, and 69 
percent of them joined gangs before turning 14. Thus, prevention must begin 
early in a girl’s life. In addition, a series of risk factors appear to increase the 
likelihood that gangs will become an alluring option. These include living in 
neighborhoods where gangs are close by; having multiple family problems, 
including violence and drug abuse; and having siblings or multiple family 
members in gangs. Most significant, it appears that the convergence of such 
risk factors heightens girls’ risks for gang involvement: Fully 90 percent of the 
gang members in this study reported two of these three risk factors. Prevention 
should focus on girls exposed to these problems and should begin early. 

This project also has implications for gang intervention with young 
women. Most notable is the need to recognize variations in young women’s 
experiences and activities within and across gangs. The research presented 
here suggests that although gender-specific interventions may be useful in 
some instances (particularly in addressing sexual assault and abuse), some fea- 
tures of gang programming for young men are likely to be just as important 
for girls. For example, although girls are rarely as involved as boys in serious 
violence, group processes, conflicts, and rivalries provoke girls’ participation in 
confrontations with rival gang members just as they do for young men. Thus, 
interventions for girls need to take such issues into account (see Klein 1995). 
Younger girls, in particular, appear to respond to gang group processes, whereas 
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older girls — like older male gang members — view the gang as providing sup- 
port for such income -generating activities as drug sales. This suggests that 
such intervention strategies as providing job training and employment 
opportunities are just as important for female gang members as for their 
male counterparts. 

Intervention strategies should also be tailored to meet the diverse needs 
of female gang members. Specific knowledge about girls’ gangs — for instance, 
their participation in economic versus symbohc crimes — can suggest effective 
approaches. In addition, knowledge about the gender composition of girls’ 
gangs is likely to provide information about the level of young women’s 
involvement in delinquency. As noted, young women in gangs having a major- 
ity of male members appear to be more deeply immersed in criminal endeavors 
than are young women in gender-balanced or aU-female groups (see Peterson 
et al. 2001). In particular, the level and nature of young women’s participation 
in gang crime may be an indicator of the particular types of victimization risks 
these young women face; Girls who are heavily involved in street crime are at 
heightened risk for physical violence, such as assaults and stabbings; those who 
are not are at greater risk for ongoing physical and sexual mistreatment by 
male gang members (see also Miller and Brunson 2000). Most important is 
the need to recognize that young women in gangs are not a monohthic group 
and should not be treated as if they were. 

Unfortunately, responses to gangs and gang members are often primarily 
punitive and disregard the social, economic, and personal contexts that lead to 
gang participation. This punitiveness means that gang members are not seen 
as needing assistance and protection, which — coupled with the problems they 
face in their daily fives — further harms these youths (see Fleisher 1998; Moore 
and Hagedorn 1996). Moreover, few programs and policies have been targeted 
to the needs of female gang members (see Curry, 1999b; Williams, Cohen, 
and Curry, this volume). Given the findings detailed above, the best strategy 
for addressing young women’s gang involvement should include policies that 
take into account the social, economic, and personal contexts that influence 
gang participation, gang crime, and young women’s victimization within 
these groups. Initiatives that consider the best interest of youths are needed 
to respond rationally to gangs and young women’s involvement in them. 
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Notes 

1. For instance, Curry, Ball, and Fox (1994) found that some law enforce- 
ment policies officially exclude females from their counts of gang mem- 
bers. Controlling for data from these cities, they still found that females 
were only 5.7 percent of the gang members known to law enforcement 
agencies. Part of the reason for this underestimation may be the greater 
likelihood of male gang members to be involved in serious gang crimes 
and the average age differences between male and female gang members 
(see Curry 1999a). 

2. An extensive body of evidence suggests that self- nomination is a robust 
measure of gang membership (see Bjerregaard and Smith 1993; Esbensen 
et al. 1993; Esbensen and Huizinga 1993; Fagan 1990; Thornberry et al. 
1993; Winfree et al. 1992). It is not foolproof, however. One potential 
problem is that “wannabes” may claim gang membership when they are 
not actually involved. To contend with this potential problem, the veracity 
of youths’ accounts and their depth of knowledge was checked by 
comparing them to other youths’ descriptions of their gangs and other 
available information. No significant inconsistencies were found. An addi- 
tional benefit of using self-nomination was that it provided a means of 
applying limited definitional criteria to capture what may be a varied 
phenomenon (see Horowitz 1990). 

3. In both cities, the population is primarily African-American and white — 
in Columbus, the two groups together comprise 95.8 percent of the 
population; in St. Louis, 98.4 percent (U.S. Census Bureau 1990). 

4. In response to a survey by the National Youth Gang Center, the St. Louis 
Police Department recently described the city as having 75 active gangs 
and 1,300 gang members. In contrast, the Columbus Police Department 
recently adopted an official policy that the city has no recognized youth 
gangs (Curry 1998). (For a discussion of the politics of gang definitions 
and law enforcement response to gangs, see Huff 1990.) 

5. In fact, the St. Louis police department’s recent response to the National 
Youth Gang Center estimates that St. Louis gangs are 100 percent male 
(Curry 1998). 

6. Findings from the Rochester Youth Development Study (RYDS) also 
suggest that growing up in disorganized, violent neighborhoods is a risk 
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factor for gang involvement for young women (Thornberry 1997). Yet 
researchers have found no differences between gang and nongang youths 
in these communities in perceived limited opportunities (Esbensen et al. 
1993), and family poverty was not a significant predictor of gang mem- 
bership for young women in the RYDS study. 

7. Significance levels are based on chi-square tests. Note that although sta- 
tistics are used to make comparisons throughout the chapter, the sample 
is purposive and thus violates key assumptions about random or represen- 
tative sampling. Although, technically, statistical methods are inappropriate 
for this sample, the methods are used here not in an attempt to general- 
ize to a larger population but to highlight the strength of the patterns 
uncovered. 

8. No young woman in this study reported having been forced to join 
a gang. 

9. Although qualitative studies are most likely to find family problems at 
the heart of girls’ gang involvement, several studies based on surveys of 
juvenile populations note school- based problems (see Thornberry 1997 
for an overview). Bjerregaard and Smith (1993) found that low expecta- 
tions for completing school were a significant predictor of gang member- 
ship for young women. Likewise, Bowker and Klein (1983) report that 
female gang members are less likely than nonmembers to intend to finish 
high school or go to college. More recentiy, Esbensen and Deschenes 
(1998) report that school commitment and expectations are associated 
with gang involvement for girls. In the current study, differences between 
gang members and nonmembers did not emerge in school measures, nor 
did gang members describe school contexts as contributing to their deci- 
sions to join. This may be a result of difference across sites, or the result 
of sampling or methodological differences. (See Esbensen and Winfree 
1998 for a discussion of sampling and methodology.) 

10. While the RYDS study did not find family violence a significant risk fac- 
tor for female gang involvement (Thornberry 1997), a growing body of 
literature supports the link between childhood maltreatment and youths’ 
subsequent involvement in delinquency. (See Smith and Thornberry 
1995;Widom 1989.) 

11. One member of an all-girl gang in Columbus and two in St. Louis were 
interviewed, in addition to three St. Louis girls who were members of a 
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female set affiliated with a neighborhood mixed-gender gang. Though 
there have been recent critiques of Walter Miller’s (1975) tripartite 
classification of female gang involvement as occurring in mixed-gender 
gangs, independent female gangs, and auxiliary subgroups of male gangs 
(see Hagedorn and Devitt 1999; Peterson et al. 2001; Nurge 1998), for 
the purpose of this paper, this classification is maintained. 

12. Traditional gangs are found in cities with longer histories of gangs; they 
have a history spanning 20 years or more, include more than 100 mem- 
bers, have a wide age range (20 to 30 years), subgroupings, and are 
territorial with versatile crime patterns. Neotraditional gangs also have 
subgroupings, are territorial, and have versatile crime patterns, but they 
are somewhat smaller (50 to 100 members) and have a narrower age 
range and a shorter duration. Compressed and collective gangs have no 
subgroups, may or may not be territorial, and have versatile crime patterns. 
While compressed gangs are small (fewer than 50 members), with a narrow 
age range (typically less than 10 years) and short duration, collective gangs 
are larger (50 or more members), have a wider age range (typically more 
than 10 years), and their duration can be somewhat longer. Finally, specialty 
gangs, which were not found in either city, specialize in particular types 

of crimes (such as drug distribution) and are less social; they typically do 
not have subgroups, are quite territorial, and are small, with a narrow age 
range and short duration. (See Klein and Maxson 1996; Maxson and 
Klein 1995.) 

13. Yet there is evidence that gang involvement has declined in St. Louis over 
the last few years, and police suggest a splintering of gangs has occurred 
(Decker 1998). This is also reflected in the decline in gang homicide and 
the decline in the percentage of gang homicides that are gang motivated 
(see Rosenfeld, Bray, and Egley 1999). Consequently, the likelihood that 
these groups will emerge as traditional gangs does not appear to be great. 

14. Minor delinquency includes the following: running away, skipping class, 
lying about one’s age, being loud or rowdy in public, avoiding paying 
for things, and stealing $5 or less. Six items were classified as moderate 
delinquency: being drunk in public, damaging or destroying property, 
stealing items valued between $5 and $50, using a car without permission, 
throwing objects like bottles or rocks at people, and hitting someone with 
the intent to cause injury. Finally, serious delinquency included carrying a 
concealed weapon, stealing items valued at more than $50, stealing a car. 
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attacking someone with a weapon or with the intent to cause serious 
injury, participating in a gang fight, and committing a robbery. (See 
Bjerregaard and Smith 1992.) 

15. Yet it is important to note that female gang members’ most frequent 
serious offense was carrying concealed weapons. When this item was 
removed from the count, gang girls committed an average of 13.78 
serious crimes in the last 6 months — slightly more than 2 per month. 

16. Seven gang members said that they sold drugs every day. Each day was 
counted as an incident of drug sales, rather than each sale, making the 
mean frequency reported an underestimation of the actual number of 
times they sold drugs. Moreover, one nonmember reported selling mari- 
juana every day. If these sales (» = 180) were removed from the calcula- 
tion of nonmembers’ mean fi'equency of participation in drug sales, all 
nonmembers reported selling drugs 12 times in the last 6 months (for a 
mean of .26). 

17. All of the names of the gang members quoted in this chapter are fictitious. 

18. The woman in question was not a gang member, but because her victim 
was a gang member, the homicide was classified as gang related. (See 
Miller and Decker 2001.) 

19. All of the young women interviewed described drug sales for individual 
profit, rather than for their gangs. 

20. In an analysis not shown here, bivariate correlations were run between 
the frequency of victimization and exposure to violence (measured as 
never, once, a few times, many times) and the frequency of serious 
offending and crack sales (measured as the number of times young 
women reported having committed these offenses in the past 6 months). 
Frequent involvement in serious delinquency was significantly correlated 
with several types of victimization and exposure to violence, including 
being threatened with a weapon and stabbed and witnessing guns shot, 
stabbings, shootings, driveby shootings, and homicides. Frequent in- 
volvement in crack sales was correlated with having been stabbed, seen 
guns fired, and witnessed driveby shootings. These findings further sug- 
gest that girls’ patterns of offending shape their exposure to violence. 
(See Miller 2001.) 
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Abstract 



In this study of youth gang homicides in U.S. cities in the 1990s, the 
authors found that although the numbers fell, they varied from cit\' 
to cit\’ and in the early and later parts of the decade. From 1991 to 
1996, when 408 cities were studied, the total number of gang homi- 
cides declined nearly 15 percent from 1,748 to 1,492. Of the 237 
cities that reported ha\ing both a gang problem and a gang homicide 
in all 3 years of the period 1996 to 1998, the total number of gang 
homicides fell 18 percent from 1,293 to 1,061. Although these 
decreases are heartening and relatively few cities reported large num- 
bers of gang homicides, they conceal the fact that one cit\' — Los 
Angeles — accoimted for 30 percent of the decrease in the early part 
of the decade. Along with Chicago, Los Angeles stands out as having 
the highest gang homicide rate. Moreover, the percentage of cities 
reporting an increase in that period (29 percent) was about the same 
as the percentage reporting a decrease (32 percent); 39 percent 
reported no change. The second part of the decade brought news 
that ^^•as more encouraging, as more cities reported a decrease 
(49 percent) than an increase (36 percent). 
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Gangs have become a focus for lawmakers, political candidates, and police 
chiefs, as well as for researchers and Federal agencies, because gang members 
commit a lot of crime, particularly as compared with other young people. 
Findings from recent long-term studies of youths in several U.S. cities reveal 
that those identifying themselves as gang members commit the vast majority 
of serious violent offenses reported for their age group (Thornberry 1998). 
For at least the past two decades, law enforcement has responded to gang vio- 
lence with a variety of suppression efforts, many of which are described in this 
volume. These efforts are based primarily in individual jurisdictions, and thus 
are most appropriately framed in the historical, political, and sociodemo- 
graphic context of those communities. 

This chapter focuses on national patterns of gang homicide, specifically 
on whether this most serious form of gang violence increased or decreased 
during the 1990s. This analysis is limited to homicide because homicide is the 
only form of gang crime for which there are national data. Moreover, homi- 
cide is the gang crime most likely to raise community concern, elicit political 
reaction, and trigger suppressive responses by law enforcement. Thus, in a 
volume dedicated to “responding to gangs,” it is useful to include a broad, 
empirically based depiction of the changes in national gang homicide levels 
over the past decade of gang research and program evaluation. This informa- 
tion would also be important for policy purposes, such as the allocation of 
Federal resources. The identification of factors associated with changes in 
gang homicide is essential to understanding gang violence and to planning 
policies and strategies that address it. 

Available data on national gang homicide trends have several limitations; 
local area analyses provide far richer prospects to guide policy and interven- 
tions. Yet local and regional policymakers may benefit from placing gang vio- 
lence trends within the broader context of the national patterns reported here. 
Federal policymakers also should find the conclusions of this study useful. 

A secondary objective of this study was to integrate gang homicide data 
from three studies to build a reliable national database that can be used to 
examine future gang homicide trends. The limitations of the available data 
restrict the scope of the analysis, but if expanded support for gang homicide 
reporting were forthcoming, it could substantially increase the utility of such 
analyses. 

This chapter reports the results of a study of youth gang^ homicides in 
the 1990s. The study comprises three components: analysis of the trend in 
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gang homicides from the early to mid-1990s; analysis of the pattern of gang 
homicides in the late 1990s; and examination of selected city-level variables 
(population size, number of gangs, and number of gang members) associated 
with gang homicides. 

Three gang databases were used to examine gang homicides reported in 
selected cities in 1991 and again in the mid-1990s. For the mid- to late 1990s 
comparison. National Youth Gang Survey (NYGS) data on 99 percent of all 
cities with a population of more than 25,000 were analyzed. The NYGS data- 
base was also used to examine several correlates of gang homicides. The study 
set out to determine whether gang homicides increased during the decade 
and to examine factors related to different homicide trends. 

Background 

Two national databases are commonly used by researchers to examine 
overall homicide trends: mortality data from Vital Statistics of the United 
States (compiled by the National Center for Health Statistics) and the 
Supplementary Homicide Keports (SHR) in the Uniform Crime Reports 
compiled by the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI). Unfortunately, gang 
homicide data are not reported in Vital Statistics of the United States, and the 
data contained in the Supplementary Homicide Keports are of questionable 
utility for gang research (see Maxson 1998a for a detailed discussion; see also 
Curry, Ball, and Decker 1995, 1996a, 1996b; Curry, Ball, and Fox 1994; and 
Miller 1992). Thus, surveys of law enforcement agencies are used to obtain 
data on gang homicides that are maintained in law enforcement records. The 
information in these records is limited to what is known and documented by 
law enforcement investigators. Researchers attempting to extract information 
from police investigation files quickly confront these limitations. As one 
researcher noted, “[IJnformation on some coded items may be missing, con- 
flicting, or otherwise confusing so as to challenge the skills of the most skilled 
data collectors” (Maxson 1992: 199). Surveys of law enforcement that span 
multiple cities, such as the studies included in this analysis, generally are 
based on reports of the number of gang homicides during a specified period, 
obtained from a jurisdiction’s designated gang expert or data analyst. Such 
surveys do not capture the incident-level descriptors (e.g., characteristics of 
the incident circumstances, settings, participants) obtained by researchers that 
extract data elements directly from homicide investigation files. 
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A growing body of empirically based literature describes the gang aspects 
of homicide in a number of U.S. cities. Several studies of Los Angeles (by 
Maxson, Klein, and colleagues), Chicago (by C. Block, R. Block, and col- 
leagues) and St. Louis (by Rosenfeld, Decker, and colleagues) have tracked 
the characteristics of gang homicides over several decades (see Howell 1999 
and Maxson 1998a for a review of these studies). Other gang homicide 
studies have been conducted in Boston (Kennedy, Braga, and Piehl 1997; 
Kennedy, Piehl, and Braga 1996), Chicago (Curry and Spergel 1988), Houston 
(Brewer, Damphousse, and Adkinson 1998), Los Angeles (Hutson, Anglin, 
and Pratts 1994; Hutson et al. 1995, 1999), Minneapolis (Kennedy and 
Braga 1998), and Pittsburgh (Cohen and Tita 1998). Comparative studies 
of gang homicide have been conducted in St. Louis and Chicago (Cohen 
et al. 1998), and in Philadelphia, Phoenix, and St. Louis (Zahn and Jamieson 
1997). 

Previous Multicity Gang Homicide 
Surveys 

The first multicity gang homicide data were reported by Miller (1975, 
1992) in conjunction with his national survey of cities with gang problems. 

He tabulated gang-related killings from 1967 to 1980 for 9 of the Nation’s 
largest cities and 50 other cities for which statistics were available and made 
various comparisons among the major cities with gang problems (Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Boston, Miami, Detroit, San Antonio, 
and New York). Arrest data Miller compiled show that gang killings were 
concentrated in large cities. Reported gang killings in the 59 cities increased 
from 181 in 1967 to 633 in 1980, an increase of 250 percent. The total 
number of gang homicides over the 14-year period was 3,509 — an average 
of 250 killings per year. The leading gang homicide cities during the 14-year 
period of Miller’s study, in average number of killings per year, were Los 
Angeles (75), Chicago (55), and Philadelphia (25). Homicide rates for youths 
aged 10 to 19 in these cities were 31.9 per 100,000 in Los Angeles, 18.5 in 
Chicago, and 14.7 in Philadelphia. 

Two surveys elicited gang homicide data for 1991 from law enforcement 
agencies. In the one conducted by Curry and his colleagues (Curry et al. 
1992; Curry, Ball, and Decker 1995) among the 72 largest U.S. cities, 41 
agencies reported a total of 964 gang homicides, 53 percent of which were 
committed in Chicago and Los Angeles. In the Maxson-Klein survey (Klein 
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1995; Maxson 1998b; Maxson, Woods, and Klein 1995), police departments 
in 792 cities were asked about gang homicides during 1991. A total of 299 
cities (40 percent of those surveyed) reported 2,166 gang-related homicides 
1 in that year, 40 percent of which were committed in just 12 cities and 23 per- 

cent of which (500 homicides) were committed in Los Angeles and Chicago 
alone (Klein 1995; Maxson 1998a). 

Measuring Gang Homicides 

Counts of gang homicides are vulnerable to challenges about reliability 
and validity. Curry and his colleagues note that “the major sources of error in 
conducting national assessments of gang problems are matters of policy, not 
technology” (Curry, Ball, and Decker 1996b: 32). Local law enforcement 
databases are designed to track individual gang members for possible appre- 
hension, not to compile aggregate statistical information. Compiling national 
gang homicide data through surveys of law enforcement agencies involves 
asking them “to provide us with a service they may not routinely provide for 
local assessment and policy making” (p. 33). This must be kept in mind when 
using law enforcement data in compiling aggregate statistics. 

Major Measurement Issues 

The most critical issue in measuring gang homicides concerns the defini- 
tion used in attributing homicides to gangs. Some law enforcement agencies 
count only ^an^-motivated homicides — incidents that grow out of a gang 
function, such as territorial disputes, affiliation challenges, or ongoing rivalries 
between gangs. Other agencies use a more expansive definition, counting all 
events in which a gang member is involved in any capacity {^cmg-rdcited or 
£ffm£i-involved). This factor can make a big difference in the resulting homi- 
cide count. Maxson and Klein (1990, 1996) found that the motive-based 
definitional approach law enforcement agencies use in Chicago produced 
homicide estimates only half as large as in Los Angeles, where agencies use 
the member-based recording method, although the depictions of the nature 
of Los Angeles gang homicides were remarkably similar, regardless of the 
definition used. 

Fifty-eight percent of those who responded to the 1998 National Youth 
Gang Center (NYGC) survey said they used the member- based definition, 

32 percent used the motive-based definition, and 10 percent used another 
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definition (National Youth Gang Center 2000; see also Spergel and Curry 
1993). Some agencies have positioned themselves to report counts using 
either definition (e.g., Los Angeles and Bloomington, IL). Nevertheless, 
the difficulty that police have in distinguishing gang-motivated from gang- 
involved homicides (Weisel and Painter 1997) produces considerable variation 
in the recording of gang homicides. 

There are significant differences among law enforcement agencies and 
State statutes in how they define “gang” (Ball and Curry 1995; Curry et al. 
1992; Klein 1995; Spergel 1995; Spergel and Curry 1993). The terms 
“youth gang” and “street gang” often are used interchangeably. “Criminal 
street gangs,” a term formerly used exclusively to refer to adult criminal 
organizations, is now applied to youth gangs. Some jurisdictions call youth 
gangs by other names, such as “crews” or “posses.” This ambiguity in gang 
definitions and offense classifications casts doubt on the validity of official 
gang homicide records and, consequendy, on national surveys based on these 
records and police estimates. 

These are not the only measurement problems that limit the quality of 
gang homicide data (Maxson 1998a). Another is underreporting and under- 
estimation. The proportion of unsolved homicides has increased significantly 
since the mid-1980s (Snyder, Sickmund, and Poe-Yamaguchi 1996), partly 
as a result of witness intimidation (Maxson 1992). Other factors that lead 
to inaccurate reporting of gang homicides include the difficulties police 
encounter in investigating them, the lack of valid rosters of gang members, 
and the chaotic situations in which many homicides are committed (Maxson 
1998a). Finally, acknowledging the existence of a gang problem is a prerequi- 
site for counting gang homicides, at least for the analyses reported here.^ 

The NYGC, which conducts the annual National Youth Gang Survey 
(NYGS) used in the analyses reported here, readily acknowledges that law 
enforcement reporting on gangs is subject to local pohtical considerations 
that may lead to exaggeration or denial of gang problems (NYGC 1999a). 
Approximately half of the respondents reported gang problems in each of the 
1996, 1997, and 1998 NYGC surveys. 

Underestimation of gang homicide is thus a concern for researchers who 
use law enforcement survey estimates. Yet underestimation is even more 
apparent in the Supplemental Homicide Report (SHR) data (Bailey and 
Unnithan 1994; Riedel forthcoming). The SHR reports only two categories 
of gang homicides: “gangland killings” (organized crime) and “juvenile gang 
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killings. By definition, the latter category excludes young adult gang homi- 
cides. At least half of all gang homicide perpetrators and victims are at least 
18 years old (Block et al. 1996; Klein and Maxson 1989). 

How law enforcement officials view gang crime as a public safety concern 
could affect homicide reporting. For various reasons, officials in some cities 
deny the existence of gang problems altogether. In others, gang problems are 
downplayed as a matter of policy. For example, Curry and colleagues (Curry, 
Ball, and Decker 1996b) report that when their 1991 gang survey was con- 
ducted, the New York City Police Department included only crimes commit- 
ted by Asian gangs. (At that time, Asian gangs were the gang-crime unit’s 
only concern; Afi'ican-American and Latin “drug organizations” came under 
the jurisdiction of the narcotics unit.) By 1994, New York City officials had 
developed a new system for identifying gang-related crimes and incidents that 
included African-American and Latin gang crime, and what was formerly 
identified as Asian gang crime was reclassified as part of “organized crime.” 
Conversely, local law enforcement officials might overestimate gang homicides 
in response to “moral panics” (Jackson 1993; Zatz 1987), local political pres- 
sure, or unreliable witness accounts. 

Reporting Trends 

Two trends can be seen in gang data reporting today. States are increas- 
ingly expanding the domain of illegal gang activities for adjudication and 
sentencing purposes (Bureau of Justice Assistance 1997). Examples include 
enhanced penalties for shooting fi'om an automobile, prohibitions against 
congregating in public areas, nuisance abatement laws, and severe sentences 
for gang offenders. Furthermore, gangs are increasingly defined more broadly 
for law enforcement intelligence and recordkeeping purposes. The new 
National Incident Based Reporting System (NIBRS) data collection uses the 
National Crime Information Center’s definition of “gang”: “An ongoing 
orgamzation, association, or group of three or more persons [that] have a 
common interest and/ or activity characterized by the commission of or 
involvement in a pattern of criminal or delinquent conduct” (FBI 1997a: 1). 
Similar definitions, incorporated into statutory codes in several States (for 
example, in California’s Street Terrorism, Enforcement and Prevention Act), 
have likely influenced local jurisdictions’ practices of defining gangs. 

The Uniform Crime Reporting (UCR) program is in the process of 
changing the way it collects information about gangs. In the late 1970s, the 
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law enforcement community called for a thorough evaluative study of UCR 
to recommend ways the program could be expanded and enhanced to meet 
law enforcement needs into the 21st century. NIBRS was implemented in 
1987 to provide more detailed information on crime incidents. As part of the 
Violent Crime Control and Law Enforcement Act of 1994 (also known as 
“The Crime Act”), Congress mandated that the Director of the FBI acquire 
and collect information on incidents of gang violence for inclusion in its 
annual Uniform Crime Report. The FBI began assembling information on 
incidents of gang violence for 11 violent offenses in September 1997. The 
Bureau has made substantial progress in establishing NIBRS as a viable, 
national gang-related crime statistics collection system, but it will be several 
years before the scope of coverage is sufficient to provide representative 
national data. 

In the meantime, surveys of law enforcement agencies are the only 
source of national-level data on gang homicide and other gang crimes. A 
national database of gang homicides was constructed for this study using 
previous gang surveys of major cities and the NYGC national gang surveys 
conducted from 1995 to 1998. 

Study Methodology 

Cities were selected for inclusion in the study if they reported the num- 
ber of gang-related homicides in their jurisdiction on surveys conducted by 
three teams of researchers covering the period from 1991 to 1998. The ques- 
tions eliciting gang homicide data were similar in all three studies: the 1991 
Curry survey (Curry et al. 1992), the 1991 Maxson-Klein survey (Maxson 
1998a), and the 1995-1998 National Youth Gang Surveys (Egley 2000; 
NYGC 1997, 1999a, 1999b, 2000). 

Gang homicide data from these three surveys were examined in two 
ways. First, the trend from 1991 to the mid-1990s was identified for selected 
cities, surveyed by either Maxson and Klein or Curry in 1991, that also pro- 
vided homicide data in the NYGC survey in 1996. The city matching for 
1991 and 1996 was the only explicit comparison that could be made, because 
the three surveys used different samples. If no 1996 data were available for 
one of the cities, data from the 1995 NYGS were used for the mid-1990s 
comparison. This city-by-city comparison produced a view of gang homicide 
trends in selected cities in the first half of the decade. Second, gang homicide 
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trends from 1996 to 1998 were examined using a single source, the NYGC 
survey. Together, these two sets of analyses produce a composite view of gang 
homicide trends from 1991 to 1998. 

Curry'S 1991 Survey 

In the National Assessment of Law Enforcement Anti-Gang Information 
Resources study (Curry, Ball, and Fox 1994), G. David Curry surveyed police 
departments in all 79 U.S. cities with populations of at least 200,000 by 1990 
census estimates. He also included 43 smaller cities and selected counties that 
had been surveyed in 1988 by the National Youth Gang Suppression and 
Intervention Program (Spergel and Curry 1990, 1993). In Curry’s survey, 
a group had to meet the following criteria to be identified as a youth gang: 

■ Be identified as a “gang” by law enforcement. 

■ Involve some level of participation by juveniles. 

■ Engage in criminal activity. 

More than 90 percent of the police departments contacted responded to 
the survey, and the 72 largest cities all reported at least 1 gang-related homicide. 

The Maxson-Klein 1991 Survey 

The Maxson-Klein National Gang Migration study (Klein 1995; Maxson 
1998a; Maxson, Woods, and Klein 1995, 1996) surveyed pohce departments 
in 1,105 cities. All 190 U.S. cities with populations of more than 100,000 
were included. Smaller cities and towns were added to the sample, based on 
other information about cities that either had local street gangs or had experi- 
enced gang migration. For purposes of the survey, gangs were defined as 
“groups of adolescents or young adults who see themselves as a group (as 
do others) and have been involved in enough crime to be of considerable 
concern to law enforcement and the community” (Maxson, Woods, and Klein 
1995: 10). Survey recipients were instructed to include drug gangs in their 
response. They were asked to provide the number of gang- related homicides 
in the reporting jurisdiction for 1991. More than 90 percent of the police 
departments contacted responded, and 299 cities reported at least 1 gang- 
related homicide. 
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The National Youth Gang Center Surveys 

The 1996-98 NYGC surveys w^ere administered to a representative 
sample of U.S. city and county jurisdictions. The same jurisdictions vv^ere 
contacted in each survey. The sample consisted of — 

■ All 1,216 police departments serving cities with populations of 25,000 
or more. 

■ All 662 suburban-county police and sheriffs’ departments (FBI 1995). 

■ A randomly selected representative sample of 400 police departments 
serving cities with populations between 2,500 and 25,000. 

■ A randomly selected representative sample of 742 rural-county police 
and sheriffs’ departments (FBI 1995). 

The youth gang definition in the NYGC surveys was broader than those 
used in the two 1991 surveys. For the purposes of the 1996-98 NYGC sur- 
veys, a youth gang was defined as “a group of youths in your jurisdiction that 
you or other responsible persons in your agency or community are willing to 
identify or classify as a ‘gang’” (NYGC 1999a: 56). Respondents were asked 
to exclude motorcycle gangs, hate or ideological groups, prison gangs, and 
adult gangs. The 1996 survey asked respondents: “How many homicides 
involving gang members occurred in your jurisdiction in 1996?” A followup 
question clarified whether this figure was limited to gang-motivated homi- 
cides. Subsequent surveys requested separate counts of member- and motive- 
based homicides (NYGC 1999b: 48; NYGC 2000: 54). 

In 1996, 2,629 of the 3,018 agencies contacted responded to the survey 
(an 87 percent response rate) (NYGC 1999a). In 1997, the response rate was 
92 percent (NYGC 1999b), and in 1998, it was 88 percent (NYGC 2000). 
(For additional information on the methods used in the three surveys, see 
NYGC 1999a, 1999b, 2000.) Of the cities with populations greater than 
25,000, 73.7 percent responded to all 3 surveys and 99.1 percent responded 
to at least 1 of them. Reports of gang problems in these cities were rather 
stable from 1996 to 1998. More than 8 in 10 cities (82.6 percent) vtith pop- 
ulations greater than 25,000 reported the same pattern over the 3-year peri- 
od (either consistently reporting gang problems or consistently reporting no 
gang problems). Approximately 6 percent reported an emergent gang prob- 
lem during the 3 -year period, 8 percent reported that their gang problems 
had desisted, and only 3 percent perceived an intermittent gang problem. 
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The estimated number of gang homicides (based on responses to NYGC’s 
aimual survey and extrapolated for the Nation as a whole) decreased some- 
what from 1996 to 1998.^ In 1996, gang members were responsible for an 
estimated 2,925 homicides in large cities and suburban counties in the United 
States (NYGC 1999a: 32).^ This estimate dropped to 2,676 in 1997 (NYGC 
1999b; 15) and to 2,642 in 1998 (NYGC 2000), but 5 large cities reported 
erratic numbers of gang homicides, making the national figures somewhat 
suspect. These cities are excluded from the analysis reported here. 

With this exception, all cities that indicated gang problems in response 
to at least one of the two 1991 surveys and all cities that reported gang prob- 
lems in the 1996-98 NYGC surveys were included in the analyses. Cities were 
chosen as the unit of analysis for this study because of the authors’ interest 
in examining city trends, the possibility of some overlap in survey responses 
between counties and cities, and the number of gang-related homicides in 
small towns and rural areas that produce less reliable statistical comparisons. 
Where the same cities were surveyed in both 1991 surveys, responses to the 
Maxson-Klein survey were used for consistency because many more cities 
were contacted in that survey. 

Census data for 1990 were used to determine city size for the cities in the 
1991 dataset, and 1994 Census Bureau population estimates were used for 
the cities in the 1996-98 dataset. All three NYGC surveys asked respondents 
to estimate the number of gangs and gang members. 

Findings 

City-by-City Homicide Trends: Early to Mid-1990s 

Gang homicide trends from the early to mid-1990s were examined by 
comparing homicide data from the 408 cities from which homicide reports 
were received in 1991 by Maxson and Klein or Curry with figures from the 
same cities reported in the 1996 NYGC survey.® In 1991, the 408 cities report- 
ed 1,748 gang homicides. By 1996, that figure had dropped to 1,492, a total 
decrease of 14.6 percent. This substantial net decrease in gang homicides 
among mid-to-large-sized cities is encouraging. Yet these total counts mask 
conflicting patterns among individual cities. A decrease in gang homicides was 
observed in 31.9 percent of the 408 cities, whereas 28.7 percent showed an 
increase. The remainder (39.4 percent) stayed the same from 1991 to 1996. 
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Approximately one-third of the cities whose homicide counts remained 
the same reported no homicides at either data point. In most cases, the 
observed patterns of change (i.e., increasing or decreasing) involved small 
numbers of homicides. Most cities reported fewer than 10 gang homicides in 
any given year. The magnitude of the change in homicide counts within cities 
is not addressed systematically here, but can be assumed to be minor in most, 
but not all, cities. The overall net decrease in gang homicide numbers sug- 
gests that the magnitude of the change was greater in cities with a decreasing 
pattern. This issue will be revisited later in the chapter. 

National City Trend: 1996-98 

Gang homicide data from 1996 to 1998 were taken from the annual 
NYGC survey data for 1996,* 1997,^ and 1998* and analyzed to determine 
whether the net decrease in the first half of the decade continued into its sec- 
ond half. The bulk of reported gang homicides occur in the largest cities, but 
until this study, gang homicide figures for smaller cities had not been exam- 
ined. Yet the distribution of gang homicides nationwide by city size is a ques- 
tion that can be resolved empirically. The 1997 NYGC survey (1999b: 15, 
Table by Jurisdiction Type) shows that two-thirds to three-fourths of all 
gang homicides occur in jurisdictions with populations greater than 25,000. 
Sparsely populated areas are even less likely to have persistent gang homicide 
problems. Of the 347 municipalities with populations of 25,000 or less, 
only 15 reported 1 or more homicides for all 3 years in the NYGC survey. 
Therefore, this analysis focuses on gang homicide trends in 3 years of NYGC 
surveys in the 1,216 municipalities with populations greater than 25,000.’ 

The analysis begins with a composite description of gang homicides in 
these cities over the 3-year period. In the next section, year-to-year homicide 
trends are examined. The unit of analysis for this section is cities that reported 
gang problems and gang homicides over the 3-year period from 1996 to 
1998. There was a great deal of stability in the reporting of gang problems 
among these jurisdictions. Almost two-thirds of the sample (64 percent) 
reported gang problems on all three surveys. Only 231 (19 percent) of the 
1,216 cities with populations greater than 25,000 reported “no gang prob- 
lem” on all 3 surveys. The remaining 985 (81 percent) reported a gang 
problem in at least 1 of the 3 years. 

Of these 985 cities, 968 provided gang homicide statistics to one of 
the NYGC surveys.*® Exhibit 1 displays the highest annual count of gang 
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homicides reported from 1996 to 1998 in these 968 cities and groups them 
by population size. In an era in which there is great concern about lethal gang 
violence, it is worth noting that most cities that reported having a gang prob- 
lem (54 percent) experienced no gang homicides during this period. 

Clearly, the number of gang homicides is associated with city population 
size. Ninety- nine percent of the cities that reported no gang homicides have a 
population of less than 200,000 (see exhibit 1). Only 5 cities with populations 



Exhibit 1: Largest Number of Gang Homicides Reported 
for 1996, 1997, or 1998, by City Size 
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greater than 200,000 reporting gang homicides at least once on the 1996, 
1997, or 1998 surveys reported no gang homicides on either of the other 
two surveys. Further research might examine the gang situations in these 
five cities to determine likely explanations for this unexpected finding. The 
absence of gang homicides in these cities may refiect departmental recording 
policies. 

The overwhelming majority (88 percent) of the 436 cities reporting at 
least 1 gang homicide over the 3 -year period reported between 1 and 10 
homicides as the highest number for any year within that period. Ten percent 
(45 cities) reported between 11 and 50 homicides, and just 2 percent 
(8 cities) reported more than 50 homicides in any 1 year. Cities with larger 
populations reported more gang homicides. Fifty percent of cities with gang 
problems and populations greater than 200,000 experienced more than 
10 gang homicides in at least 1 of the 3 years. Comparable levels of gang 
homicides were reported in just 10 percent of the cities with populations 
between 100,000 and 200,000 and in 1 percent or less of cities in the two 
smaller population categories. 

The 3 years of NYGC survey data also permit analysis of trends over a 
brief period. Among the 985 cities, 237 reported a gang problem in all 3 
years and provided a gang homicide statistic in 1996, 1997, and 1998. There 
were 1,293 gang homicides in these cities in 1996, 1,260 in 1997, and 1,061 
in 1998. For these cities, the peak homicide year was about evenly distrib- 
uted: 32.5 percent each reported their peak number of gang homicides in 
1996 and 1997, and 35 percent reported theirs in 1998. Among these 237 
cities, 49 percent reported a decrease in gang homicides, 15 percent reported 
no change, and 36 percent reported an increase. A similar pattern was 
observed in a comparison of the first and last homicide reports among the 
376 cities that provided a homicide statistic for at least two of the three surveys. 
Nearly half (48 percent) of these cities reported a decrease in gang homicides, 
14 percent reported no change, and 38 percent reported an increase. 

Yet this analysis of national trends masks some interesting changes within 
a few large cities. Five large cities — Denver, Knoxville, Phoenix, Rochester, 
and Seattle — showed steady increases in gang homicides over the 3 -year 
period (exhibit 2); three additional cities — Kansas City, KS (from 6 to 34), 
Detroit (from 5 to 75), and New York (from 17 to 59)— showed dramatic 
increases from 1997 to 1998; and five cities— Long Beach, CA, Las Vegas, 
Santa Ana, CA, St. Paul, and Toledo — showed steady decreases in gang 
homicides over the 3 -year period (exhibit 3). 
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Exhibit 2: Large Cities With Gang Problems That 
Experienced Steady Increases in Gang Homicides, 1996-98 




Exhibit 3: Large Cities With Gang Problems That 
Experienced Steady Decreases in Gang Homicides, 1996-98 
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Of course, none of these cities is comparable to Los Angeles and Chicago 
with respect to the annual number of gang homicides. These two cities stand 
out among the 8 cities with the most gang homicides and also show marked 
changes in homicides over this period (exhibit 4). In 1998, Los Angeles 
reported 173 gang homicides and Chicago reported 180.“ Both cities reported 
substantial decreases in gang homicides from 1996 to 1998, with Los Angeles 
reporting a far greater decrease than did Chicago. (Los Angeles reported a 
drop from 295 homicides in 1996 to 173 in 1998, a 41-percent decrease, 
whereas gang homicides in Chicago dropped from 223 in 1996 to 180 in 
1998, a 19-percent decrease.) Together, gang homicides in these two cities 
dropped by 165. Thus, Los Angeles and Chicago contributed significantly to 
the drop in gang homicides from 1996 to 1998, accounting for 71 percent 
of the decrease in homicide numbers over this period. 

This finding emphasizes the importance of considering magnitude of 
change in homicide levels. Although 49 percent of cities reported decreasing 
trends in homicide numbers, the vast majority of the decrease in lethal gang 
violence came in the two cities with the largest gang populations. Chicago 
and Los Angeles have been the focus of gang research for several decades (see 
Maxson and Klein, forthcoming, for a detailed review), and this analysis of gang 



Exhibit 4: Gang-Related Homicides in Chicago and 
Los Angeles, 1991 and 1996-98 
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homicide trends both underscores the importance of these two cities in any dis- 
cussion of gang violence in America and reinforces how the gang patterns in 
these two cities differ from the gang situation in other parts of the country. 



Correlates of Youth Gang Homicides 



The original intent of this study was to determine the characteristics of 
cities associated with different national trends in gang homicide levels during 
the 1990s, using population change characteristics, such as changes in 
economic and sociodemographic patterns, to explain increases or decreases in 
gang homicides. Such analyses could be quite useful for policy and theoretical 
purposes, especially as a basis for an examination of law enforcement pro- 
grams, policies, and practices in cities experiencing changes in homicide levels. 
The value of such an exercise, however, was dirninished by the results of the 
analyses reported above. In a nutshell, gang homicide levels changed very little 
during this period. Most cities vtith gang problems report no gang homicides, 
and most cities reporting gang homicides report relatively few incidents. 
Although many cities (85 percent of the cities included in the 1996-98 analy- 
sis) experienced minor fluctuations in small incident numbers, just a few cities 
accoimt for most of the decrease in the total number of homicides. Researchers 
working vtith the far more detailed, incident- based datasets in Chicago and Los 
Angeles can more ably address the dynamics in those two cities. 

Given the context of these findings, only a quite limited analysis of the 
correlates of gang homicide during the 1996—98 NYGC survey period is pos- 
sible. Los Angeles and Chicago were excluded from the analysis as outliers 
because their large numbers of gangs, gang members, and gang homicides 
would confoimd the results. They are the only cities reporting more than 
100 gang homicides in any year from 1996 to 1998 (see exhibit 1). Five 
cities vtith large, erratic numbers of reported homicides were also excluded 
as outliers. 

In. the first analysis, population size (using the 1994 Census Bureau esti- 
mates) and number of gangs (measured as the highest number reported in the 
1996 or 1997 surveys) were tested to determine whether they distinguished 
cities reporting gang problems but no gang homicides from cities reporting at 
least one gang homicide. As expected, both differences were found to be sta- 
tistically significant. Cities with gang homicides were more likely than others 
to have larger populations (a mean of 128,237 versus 54,406 persons) and a 
larger number of gangs (a mean of 30 versus 8 gangs). 
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Next, the correlation between population, largest number of gangs, 
largest number of gang members, and largest number of gang homicides over 
the 3-year period (1996-98) was examined. For this analysis, cities reporting 
1 to 49 gang homicides during the 3-year period were included. The relation- 
ships between population, number of gangs, number of members, and num- 
ber of gang homicides are positive and significant. The number of gangs 
and gang members are strongly correlated with population size (.668 and 
.701, respectively) and with the number of gang homicides (.436 and .667, 
respectively). As expected, gang homicides are highly correlated with popula- 
tion size (.592). 

Neither police practitioners nor researchers should be surprised by these 
results. Gang homicides are more frequent in larger cities having more gangs 
and more gang members. Subsequent analyses could have produced rates of 
gang homicides per gang member or population size, but a previous effort in 
this direction by one of the authors revealed several analytical and reporting 
problems (see Maxson 1998a). The limited examination of correlates of gang 
homicide reported in this section is not particularly helpful for guiding inter- 
vention policy; these findings serve merely to reinforce the importance of 
efforts to prevent adolescents from joining gangs. 

Summary and Discussion of Findings 

The examination of gang homicide trends from 1991 to the mid-1990s 
used paired cities from three gang surveys (Curry, Ball, and Fox 1994; 
Maxson, Woods, and Klein 1995; NYGC 1999a). This is the only explicit 
comparison that could be made, given that the three surveys used different 
sampling frames. This analysis showed that from the early to mid-1990s, 
reported gang homicides in more than 400 cities decreased by 15 percent, 
slightly less than the 17-percent decrease in the total number of homicides 
among 14- to 24-year-olds from 1991 to 1996^^ (Fox and Zawitz 2000). 

The 15 -percent drop provides little comfort when two other findings 
from this analysis are considered. First, much of this decrease (30 percent) 
comes from a drop in gang homicides in just one city — Los Angeles. Second, 
this analysis also indicates that the percentage of cities with a decrease in 
gang homicides (32 percent) is similar to the percentage of cities with an 
increase (29 percent). Most cities’ (39 percent) reported gang homicide levels 
remained exactly the same, and most cities that showed some change did 
so in small increments. 
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The examination of gang homicide trends from 1996 to 1998 used the 
annual NYGC survey of all cities with populations of more than 25,000. This 
analysis showed that nearly half of the more than 400 cities that reported 
gang homicides from 1996 to 1998 reported a decrease in gang homicides, 
whereas 14 to 15 percent reported no change and 36 to 38 percent reported 
an increase. Of the more than 200 cities that reported a gang problem and a 
gang homicide statistic in all 3 years, 49 percent reported a decrease in gang 
homicides, 15 percent reported no change, and 36 percent reported an 
increase. Compared with the first part of the decade, a larger proportion of 
cities in the late 1990s reported decreases as well as increases, and a smaller 
proportion stayed the same. Although these observations suggest that the 
gang homicide picture was more dynamic in the latter part of the decade than 
in the early to mid-1990s, the magnitude of change within cities for both 
periods was minor. There have been substantial reductions in gang homicides 
in certain large cities (e.g., Lx)s Angeles and St. Louis) and some stabilization 
(as in Chicago), but there are still some cities, such as Denver, Knoxville, 
Phoenix, Rochester, and Seattle, where gang homicides have continued to 
increase. 

Four clusters of gang homicide cities are foimd among municipalities with 
populations greater than 25,000. The first cluster contains Chicago and Los 
Angeles, which stand alone, far above other cities, in the number of reported 
gang homicides on the 1996-98 NYGC surveys. In 1998, they reported a 
total of 353 gang homicides. The second cluster, 6 cities, reported more than 
50 homicides in at least 1 of the 3 years (Baltimore, Compton, Detroit, Gary, 
Indianapohs, and New York). The third cluster contains 45 cities that report- 
ed between 11 and 50 gang homicides in at least 1 year in the 3-year period. 
Nearly 400 (383) other cities with populations greater than 25,000 reported 
from 1 to 10 gang homicides on at least 1 of the 3 surveys. 

Finally, the analysis of the correlates of gang homicides showed that cities 
with gang problems that report gang homicides are more hkely than others to 
have large populations, large numbers of gangs, and large numbers of gang 
members. While these findings are not surprising, the extent of the concentra- 
tion of gang homicides in very large cities is revealing. Of the 532 cities with 
populations greater than 25,000 that reported no gang homicides in the 
1996-98 NYGC surveys, only 1 percent had populations of at least 200,000. 
Despite the proliferation of gangs in cities of all sizes in the 1990s (NYGC 
1999a), gang homicides remain far more of a problem in the Nation’s largest 
cities. 
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Policy Recommendations 

The finding that 436 of our Nation’s cities experienced gang homicide 
in at least 1 of the 3 years (1996 to 1998) indicates that gang violence is a 
prevalent and persistent problem in the United States. The encouraging 
finding of a net decrease in the total number of gang homicides is offset by 
the more sobering finding that the level of gang homicide did not change 
substantially in the vast majority of cities. Despite annual declines in national 
youth homicide figures during the 1990s, just a few cities produced most of 
the reduction in gang homicides reflected in the trend analysis. Four pohcy 
recommendations are suggested by this study’s findings. 

First, it would be useful if large cities with serious gang problems contin- 
ue to be the subject of intense scrutiny regarding the causes of and the solu- 
tions to violent gang activity. Examples of such efforts can be found in other 
chapters of this volume. Analysis of the detailed, incident- based homicide 
datasets already produced in some large cities should continue to be support- 
ed. Information on gang prevention, intervention, and suppression programs 
implemented in these cities could be linked to these datasets to provide a 
better understanding of changes in gang violence levels. 

Second, the hundreds of cities that report gang homicides should contin- 
ue to be monitored via national surveys hke the NYGS. If substantial changes 
in incident numbers become evident, analysis of these changes should include 
population measures derived from the census and other national databases 
(see Jackson 1991 for examples of demographic and economic transition 
variables used to predict the presence of gangs). The issue of magnitude of 
change should be considered carefully; big changes in small gang homicide 
numbers may be related to factors different from those that explain small 
changes in big numbers. 

Third, Federal pohcymakers might lead an effort to improve data sources 
on gang homicides and other forms of gang activity. Any national assessment 
is severely constrained by the data limitations described earher in this chapter. 
Research on the rehabihty and vahdity of gang reporting practices is also 
essential. Variations in local practices for defimng and recording gangs and 
gang membership undoubtedly have an impact on the designation and report- 
ing of gang crime. There is not sufficient consensus among law enforcement 
practitioners regarding optimal definitions to get them to agree to uniform 
pohcies, but efforts to build such a consensus should be encouraged. Building 
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knowledge about the national patterns of gang homicide will be very difficult 
until reporting practices are standardized. 

As the effort to develop uniform definitions takes place, it would be use- 
ful if the structures for gang homicide reporting could be expanded to incor- 
porate incident-level descriptions. The NIBRS system may eventually fill this 
need, but pending its adoption in populous States, immediate changes could 
be made in the SHR reporting system. Recording officially established gang 
membership for any participant in a homicide and gang-related motives or cir- 
cumstances in the SHR system would permit the kind of detailed analysis of 
the characteristics of different forms of gang homicide that is currently avail- 
able in only a handful of cities. Examination of patterns of weapon use, inci- 
dent locations, relationships between victims and offenders, and participant 
demographic characteristics such as age, race or ethnicity, and gender would 
considerably improve our understanding of the dynamics of gang homicide. 

Finally, gang homicide trends and patterns of demographic and situational 
characteristics should be compared with trends for other forms of homicide 
and other forms of violence. In some cities, such as Chicago and Los Angeles, 
gang homicides represent a substantial proportion of all homicides. Changes 
in gang homicides can be fully understood only when placed in the context of 
the patterns of other forms of homicide. The same observation applies to less 
lethal forms of violence. Analysts and policymakers should be in the position 
to know whether gang assaults increase during periods of homicide decreases. 
Furthermore, since assaults are far more common than homicides, changes in 
the levels and characteristics of gang assaults might be the more useful barom- 
eter of the effectiveness of gang intervention programs. 

These recommendations for further research and policies require improved 
data sources and data collection strategies. This study reports the results of an 
exploratory assessment of a national dataset built from previous studies. In a 
Nation with more than 400 cities reporting gang homicides, it is critical to 
establish a national database for the examination of trends in g^g violence. 
This study offers a starting point for analyzing patterns of gang homicide 
and strongly encourages the further development of data sources to further 
understand the dynamics of gang violence and responses to gangs. 
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Notes 

1 . Throughout this chapter, the term “gang” is used to refer to “youth 
gangs,” “street gangs,” or “criminal street gangs.” Each term may have 
different connotations for different audiences, but the authors make no 
distinction among them here. 

2. It is possible that a gang homicide may have occurred in a city that 
reported it had no gang problem. The NYGS format terminated the 
survey following a negative response to the gang problem item, so homi- 
cides in these cities would not have been captured by the survey. 

3. The number of youth gang homicides reported in the 1995 NYGC sur- 
vey cannot be compared with the reported numbers for 1996-1998, 
because the sample of jiuisdictions surveyed in 1995 was not nationally 
representative. 

4. Too few respondents in less populated jurisdictions reported youth gang 
homicides to extrapolate numbers nationwide. 

5. No 1996 data were available for 8.3 percent of the cities. In these cities, 
data from the 1995 NYGS were used for the second mid-1990s compari- 
son point. 

6. In 1996, 785 of 1,037 cities with populations greater than 25,000 (that 
could provide an answer) reported a gang problem (76 percent) and 693 
(88 percent) of these provided a statistic on gang homicides (of which 
62 percent reported none). In 1996, 267 cities reported at least 1 gang 
homicide. These 267 cities reported 1,821 homicides in 1996. 

7. In 1997, 786 of 1,071 cities with populations greater than 25,000 (that 
could provide an answer) reported a gang problem (73 percent) and 728 
(92 percent) of these provided a statistic on gang homicides (of which 
64 percent reported none). In 1997, 265 cities reported at least 1 gang 
homicide. These 265 cities reported 1,734 member-based and 890 
motive-based homicides in 1997. 

8. In 1998, 736 of 1,049 cities with populations greater than 25,000 (that 
could provide an answer) reported a gang problem (70 percent), and 
691 (94 percent) of these provided a statistic on gang homicides (of 
which 66 percent reported none). In 1998, 234 cities reported at least 
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1 g3ng homicide. These 234 cities reported 1,783 member-based and 
897 motive-based homicides in 1997. 

9. Only one subnrban coimty, Los Angeles Coimty, reported more than 
100 gang-involved homicides on any of the three NYGC surveys: 124 
in 1996, 124 in 1997, and 70 in 1998. 

10. Seventeen cities (1.7 percent) reported that the number of gang homi- 
cides in the jurisdiction was not known for all years when a gang problem 
was reported. The survey results made it possible to distinguish between 
member-based and motive-based gang-involved homicides, and almost all 
jurisdictions used one or the other of the definitions. In this analysis, the 
larger of the two numbers (always the member definition) was chosen for 
the few jurisdictions where both types of definitions are used. 

1 1 . Los Angeles reports gang-related homicides and Chicago reports only 
gang-motivated homicides. 

12. The comparison with national homicide data is not a precise one, because 
youth gang membership is not restricted to 14- to 24-year-olds. Adults 
older than age 24 could be responsible for a significant proportion of 
gang homicides. 
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Abstract 



Gang Resistance Education and Training (G.R.E.A.T.), a school-based 
program for middle school students, is designed to help them avoid 
peer pressure to join gangs through cultivation of such life skills as 
social competence, problem solving, and responsibility. Funded by the 
Federal Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, the program is a pre- 
vention strateg)^ consisting of a series of classroom lessons taught by 
specially trained law enforcement personnel. A national evaluation of the 
program was conducted to determine whether it was succeeding. The 
cross-sectional evaluation was based on an analysis of the program in 1 1 
cities. The longitudinal study, based on an analysis of G.R.EA.T. in six 
cities, compared the experiences of participants and nonparticipants at 
yearly interv'als up to 4 years after program completion. The results of 
the initial cross-sectional evaluation were favorable. The 2-year results of 
the longitudinal evaluation were that there were no statistically signifi- 
cant differences in social attitudes or behanor between the two groups. 
Then, after 4 years, there appeared to be a lagged effect, with G.R.E.A.T 
students e.xhibiting more positive social attitudes than non-G.R-E.A.T 
students. The contradiction berw'een tiie cross-sectional and 2 -year lon- 
gitudinal findings prompted a re\iew and revision of the G.R.E A.T. cur- 
riculum. It suggested greater involvement of the regular classroom 
teacher and more focus on active learning than lecturing. The recommen- 
dations were accepted and the new curriculum was tested in the spring 
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This chapter describes the Gang Resistance Education and Training 
(G.R.E.A.T.) program, a school-based gang prevention program targeting 
middle school students. Also described are the research design and results 
of a longitudinal national evaluation of this program, funded in 1994 by the 
National Institute of Justice (NIJ) in partnership with the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco and Firearms (ATE). For that evaluation, a quasi-experimental 
research design was implemented in six cities to assess the program’s impact. 
The results of that evaluation are reported here and reflect short-term (post- 
tests administered within 2 weeks of program completion) and long-term 
effects (2 and 4 years after program completion). This chapter also details 
how these results have been used to revise the G.R.E.A.T. curriculum. 

Analyses based on the 2 -year followup data failed to detect statistically sig- 
nificant differences between the G.RE.A.T. and non-G.RE.A.T. students. The 
4-year followup analyses, however, resulted in significant differences between 
the two groups: G.R.E.A.T. students reported more positive social attitudes 
4 years after program completion than did the non-G.RE.A.T. students. 

Partly in response to the null findings from the 2 -year followup data, the 
G.R.E.A.T. administration sought help in enhancing the program. A working 
group was formed, which included G.R.E.A.T. officers and admimstrators, 
staff members from the national evaluation, and experts in gangs and school- 
based gang prevention programs. The group reviewed the G.RE.A.T. program 
and recommended ways to improve it. Officers were retrained in the new 
curriculum, and pilot programs were taught in middle schools during the 
spring of 2001. 

What Is G.R.E.A.T.? 

In 1991, Phoenix law enforcement formed a partnership with 
local educators and community leaders to develop an innovative, 
comprehensive anti-gang program. The result was G.RE.A.T, Gang 
Resistance Education and Training, supported by funding from the 
U.S. Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms. 

The preceding statement appears on most publications associated with 
the G.RE.A.T. gang prevention program, which consists of eight lessons 
provided in nine 1-hour sessions taught by specially trained law enforcement 
personnel. The intent of the lessons is to provide students with “the necessary 
skills and information to say no to gangs and become responsible members of 
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society” {G.R.E.A.T. Brochure n.d., 3). According to G.R.E.A.T. pubUcations, 
the program’s mission is “To provide a wide range of structured activities and 
classroom instruction for school-aged children that result in a sense of compe- 
tency, usefulness and personal empowerment needed to avoid involvement in 
youth violence” (G.R.E.A.T. News 1994, 1). To see how these goals were 
accomplished, the authors reviewed the G.R.E.A.T. curriculum and program 
delivery, which are described below. 

G.R.E.A.T. is a classroom-based, officer-instructed program generally 
taught in the seventh grade. The point of providing the program to students 
at this age and grade level is to communicate the message that “gangs have 
nothing to offer” before gang recruitment begins in earnest. As initially created, 
the lessons included the following: 

■ Introduction. Students become acquainted with the program and the 
officer. 

■ Crimes/Victims and Your Ri^fhts. Officers demonstrate the impact crime 
can have on victims and neighborhoods. 

■ Cultural Sensitivity/Prejudice. Students learn cultural differences and 
their impact on the community. 

H Conflict Resolution. Officers create an atmosphere of understanding to 
enable all parties to better address problems and work on solutions 
together (two sessions). 

■ Meeting Basic Needs. Students are taught how to become better 
equipped to meet their basic needs. 

■ Drugs/Neighborhoods. Officers teach students the effects drugs can have 
on a neighborhood. 

H Responsibility. Students learn the diverse responsibilities of individuals in 
a community. 

■ Goal Setting. Officers teach students how to set long-range goals. 

A review of these lessons and the detailed lesson plans and workbook 
exercises that accompany them shows that the content of the program is 
nothing startling or entirely new for students in this age group. By the sev- 
enth grade, they should have been exposed to most, if not aU, of the ideas 
contained in the lessons. A key element of the G.R.E.A.T. program is that the 
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“teachers” are police officers, sherifPs deputies, town marshals, military police 
officers, and (in a few cases) agents from the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms. In addition, the eight lessons, spaced over nine classroom sessions, 
synthesize the content of many other classes that students have been exposed 
to during their school years. Thus, the officers in this program seek to link 
what seventh grade students may view as unrelated pieces of information. 

In their report on the early history of the G.R.E.A.T. program, Winfree, 
Lynskey, and Maupin (1999) relied on interviews with “key players” and doc- 
uments provided by the Phoenix Police Department and the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco and Firearms to recreate the program’s historical development. It 
is evident fi-om this report that the current G.R.E.A.T. curriculum was the 
product of an intense effort by several Phoenix Police Department officers to 
produce a product in a short time. Because of the officers’ considerable expe- 
rience as Drug Abuse Resistance Education (D.A.RE.®)^ officers and mentors, 
the G.R.E.A.T. program, as developed, resembled the D.A.RE.® program. 
Little attention, it appears, was given to pedagogical and developmental issues, 
let alone to the prevention literature. Despite these shortcomings, the officers 
produced a curriculum and a training model that were generally well received 
by educators, parents, and other law enforcement representatives. 

As the curriculum indicates, the G.R.E.A.T. program is intended to pro- 
vide life skills that empower adolescents to resist peer pressure to join gangs. 
The strategy is a cognitive approach (similar to the D.A.R.E.® and to the Law 
Related Education program, which is based on the notion that juvenile delin- 
quency is caused by a lack of awareness of the laws and seeks to teach students 
about law and the legal process) designed to produce attitudinal and behav- 
ioral change through instruction, discussion, and role playing. 

Another notable feature of the G.R.E.A.T. program is its target popula- 
tion. Unlike suppression and intervention programs, which are directed at 
youths who already are gang members, G.RE.A.T. is intended for all stu- 
dents. This is an example of the classic, broad-based prevention strategy found 
in medical immunization programs: broad intervention with a simple and rel- 
atively unintrusive program well before any problem is detectable and without 
attempting to predict who is most likely to be affected by the problem. 

To date, two published evaluations have reported that the program has 
had small, but positive, effects on students’ attitudes and behavior (Esbensen 
and Osgood 1999; Palumbo and Ferguson 1995). Esbensen and Osgood 
(1999) reported the findings from the cross-sectional component of the 
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National Evaluation of the G.B^E.A.T. program. Based on surveys completed 
by 5,935 eighth-grade students (1 year after program completion) in 11 cities 
across the continental United States, the study found that G.KE.A.T. gradu- 
ates reported committing fewer delinquent acts and expressed more positive 
social attitudes, including more favorable attitudes toward the police, higher 
levels of self-esteem and attachment to parents, and greater commitment to 
school. Using a multisite, pretest/ posttest research design, Palumbo and 
Ferguson (1995) found that G.R.E.A.T. graduates had a “slightly increased 
ability” to resist pressures to join gangs. The authors acknowledged, however, 
that “the lack of a control group prevents assessments of the internal validity. 
Therefore, it cannot be concluded that the results . . . were due to G.R.E.A.T. 
as opposed to other factors” (Palumbo and Ferguson 1995: 600). 

The Longitudinal National Evaluation 

In 1994, the National Institute of Justice sponsored a national evaluation 
of the G.IL.E.A.T. program. The research design involved a process evaluation 
that examined program delivery (Sellers, Taylor, and Esbensen 1998), a pre- 
liminary impact evaluation (Esbensen and Osgood 1999), and a longitudinal, 
quasi-experimental outcome study. 

Although development of the G.R.E.A.T. curriculum was not theory driv- 
en, the design of the national evaluation was. The theories determined to be 
most relevant in evaluating the program were social learning theory (Akers 
1985) and self-control theory (Gottfredson and Hirschi 1990). Identification 
of relevant theoretical constructs is critical in evaluating prevention programs 
because prevention, by definition, takes place well before the outcome that 
the program is designed to prevent (i.e., gang membership) is likely to occur. 
In brief, a positive effect on attitudes should produce a subsequent reduction 
in delinquent behavior. This evaluation therefore emphasized theoretical con- 
structs that relate logically to the G.R.E.A.T. curriculum and are theoretically 
and empirically linked to gang membership and delinquency. A more detailed 
account of the theoretical foundations of the national evaluation is given in an 
earlier report (Winfree, Esbensen, and Osgood 1996). 

The student questionnaires used in the national evaluation consisted of 
attitudinal and behavioral questions. Measures of perceptions of the appropri- 
ateness of certain behaviors and measures of peer group conduct were of 
primary importance. Given the significant role of peer pressure in gangs and 
delinquency, several scales were used to measure the commitment the youths 
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felt to their peer group. The questionnaire also measured student involvement 
in school and community activities. 

One of the more important objectives of the G.R..E.A.T. program is to 
reduce adolescent involvement in criminal behavior and gangs; this involve- 
ment was measured through self-reports of illegal activity. This technique has 
been used widely since the early 1970s and provides a good measure of actual 
behavior, rather than a reactive measure of police response to behavior (e.g., 
Hindelang, Hirschi, and Weis 1981; Huizinga 1991; Huizinga and Elliott 
1986). Questions measuring self-reported drug use and victimization were 
also included in this section of the questionnaire. 

Another important focus of the questionnaire was measurement of gang 
membership and gang activity. Two filter questions were used to determine 
gang membership: “Have you ever been a gang member?” and “Are you now 
in a gang?” Students answering yes to either of these questions were then 
asked about gang structure, gang activity, and attitudes about the gang. Also 
included were queries to determine the following: identification of good and 
bad aspects of gang membership, approval of gang membership, measures of 
gang attachment, and reasons for joining the gang. 



The two previously published evaluations of the G.R.E.A.T. program 
discussed above contained methodological limitations. The Palumbo and 
Ferguson (1995) study did not include a comparison group; the Esbensen 
and Osgood (1999) evaluation used a cross-sectional design, an approach that 
lacks a pretest measure and requires the ex post facto creation of a comparison 
group. Although statistical procedures can strengthen the vahdity of this meth- 
od (e.g., Heinsman and Shadish 1996), it is generally considered a weak 
design (e.g., Sherman et al. 1997). The longitudinal research strategy imple- 
mented in the current evaluation, with a strong quasi-experimental^ research 
design and assignment of classrooms to treatment and control groups, served 
two very important functions. First, the evaluation team believed, this assign- 
ment process should create groups of G.R.E.A.T. and non-G.R.E.A.T. 
students who are at equal risk for future delinquency and gang involvement. 
Second, the longitudinal research design would greatly increase statistical 
power for detecting program effects by controlling for previous individual 
differences and examining change over time. 



Longitudinal Research Design 
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Site Selection 

Six cities were selected for the longitudinal phase of the National Evalua- 
tion. The first criterion for selection was the existence of a viable G.R.E.A.T. 
program in 1995; a second criterion was geographical location. A third criteri- 
on was the cooperation of the school districts and the police departments in 
each site. These criteria led to selection of an east coast city (Philadelphia), a 
west coast location (Portland, Oregon), the site of the program’s inception 
(Phoenix), a Midwest city (Omaha), a small city with little or no gang presence 
(Lincoln, Nebraska), and a small border town with a chronic gang problem 
(Las Cruces, New Mexico). 

Research Design 

The longitudinal study included relatively equal-sized groups of treat- 
ment (G.R.E.A.T.) and control (non-G.R.E.A.T.) students in the seventh 
grade at five of the sites and sixth grade students in the sixth.^ Because 
G.R.E.A.T. is a classroom- based program, assignment was implemented for 
classrooms rather than for individual students; that is, classrooms in each 
school were assigned either to receive G.R.E.A.T. or to serve as a control 
classroom and not receive G.R.E.A.T. The sample included a total of 22 
schools, 153 classrooms, and more than 3,000 students. During the fall of 
1995, students in all the selected classrooms completed pretests before 
G.R.E.A.T. instruction began in the treatment classrooms. Within 2 weeks 
of completing the 9 -week program, all students were surveyed again. The 
pretests made it possible to compare the two groups on all measures before 
program intervention. These analyses revealed no preexisting systematic dif- 
ferences between students in the G.R.E.A.T. classrooms and those assigned 
to the control group. The posttests allowed for examination of immediate, 
short-term programmatic effects. To assess whether the G.R.E.A.T. program 
had any sustained effect, surveys were administered during each of the subse- 
quent 4 years (in the fall of 1996, 1997, 1998, and 1999) to all students 
for whom active parental consent had been obtained (see Active Consent 
Procedures). Although some students were lost because of the active consent 
process or mobility in subsequent years, questionnaire completion rates 
exceeded industry standards (see Questionnaire Completion Rates). 
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Active Consent Procedures 

The University of Nebraska Institutional Review Board approved a 
research design that allowed passive parental consent during the pre- 
and posttest data collection (i.e., students were surveyed unless a 
parent refused their participation). These surveys were conducted 
2 weeks before and after delivery of the G.R.E.A.T program. Active 
parental consent was plaimed for the subsequent aimual surveys (only 
those students for whom signed permission was obtained from a par- 
ent were surveyed). These procedures were also approved by each of 
the participating school districts. 

A modified Dillman (1978) total design method was used to obtain the 
active consent forms, although the specific procedures varied slightly 
for timing and sequencing across the six sites. The following account 
serves as an “ideal type” of the procedures followed. 

During the spring and summer of 1996, three direct mailings were 
made to parents of survey participants. Included in the mailings were 
a cover letter, two copies of the parent consent form for student par- 
ticipation, and a business reply envelope. As Phoenix and Las Cruces 
had substantial Spanish-speaking populations, mailings to parents in 
these cities included Spanish versions of the cover letter and consent 
form. All parents not responding after the second mailing were con- 
tacted by telephone. School personnel also cooperated by distributing 
consent forms and cover letters at school. Teachers in all classrooms 
involved in the evaluation assisted with this process, rewarding stu- 
dents with a new pencil upon return of the forms. Some teachers 
agreed to allow us to offer incentives, such as pizza parties, to class- 
rooms in which a minimum of 70 percent of students returned a 
completed consent form. Other teachers offered their own incentives, 
including earlier lunch passes and extra-credit points. This process 
resulted in an overall response rate of 67 percent (57 percent provid- 
ing affirmative consent and 10 percent withholding consent), while 
33 percent of parents failed to return the consent forms. (For a more 
detailed discussion of the active consent process and examination of 
the effects of active consent procedures on the representativeness of 
the sample, see Esbensen et al. 1999.) 
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Questionnaire Completion Rates 

Completion rates for the student survey were excellent. Of the 2,045 
students for whom active parental consent had been obtained at the 
six sites, 1,761 surveys (86 percent) were completed at the 1-year fol- 
lowup and 1,550 (76 percent) at the 2 -year followup. Given the mul- 
tisite, multischool sample and that respondents at five of the six sites 
made the transition fi'om middle school to high school between the 
year 1 and year 2 surveys, this completion rate is commendable. 
Hansen and colleagues (1985) examined attrition in a meta-analysis 
of 85 longitudinal studies and reported an average completion rate of 
72 percent for the 19 studies with a 2 -year followup period; few of 
these 19 studies included multisite samples. Tebes, Snow, and Arthur 
(1992) reported on the attrition rates from middle school to high 
school. In their study examining differential attrition for different age 
groups, they reported losing 41.3 percent of their sample between 
eighth and ninth grade. 

In the present study, considerable difficulty was encountered in retain- 
ing the student sample for the year 2 followup. As the cohort moved 
fi'om middle school to high school and normal mobility patterns oc- 
curred, students in Omaha, Phoenix, and Philadelphia were enrolled 
in more than 10 different high schools in each city. To ensure these 
students’ continued participation in the study, the evaluation team 
contacted officials at these schools. In some instances, these new 
schools were in different districts, which required approval fi-om the 
necessary authorities to survey their students. Despite these logistical 
concerns, completed questioimaires were obtained fi-om 76 percent 
of the sample at the year 2 followup. In the third (1998) and fourth 
(1999) year surveys, this high standard of questionnaire completion 
was again achieved, with response rates of 69 and 67 percent, respec- 
tively, attained in 1998 and 1999. 
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Results of the Longitudinal Analysis 
of Program Impact 

In this section, results are reported from the analysis of outcome effects 
2 and 4 years after program completion. Due in part to congressional inquiries 
about program effectiveness, the G.R.E.A.T. management team had requested 
the 2-year outcome results. These interim results provided outcome measures 
based on student responses to the pre- and posttest surveys collected in 1995 
and the 1- and 2-year followup surveys collected in 1996 and 1997, respective- 
ly. More complete outcome analyses, incorporating the third and fourth years 
of followup surveys, were reported on completion of the last scheduled surveys. 

To assess program effectiveness, four levels of analysis were considered: 
the individual, change across time, classroom, and school. Examining individ- 
ual change over time (i.e., identifying program effects on each individual who 
completed the G.R.E.A.T. course compared with those who did not) was no 
easy analytical task. Because students received the program within a classroom 
context, researchers had to control for classroom- level information. Likewise, 
classrooms were part of a larger school environment. Recendy developed statis- 
tical programs (Bryk and Raudenbush’s Hierarchical Linear Models [1992] 
and Goldstein’s Multilevel Statistical Models [1995]) allow researchers to 
examine individual change across time, while controlling for group change 
across time and other “nested” conditions (individuals within classrooms and 
within schools), allowing an examination of the unique effect of G.R.E.A.T. on 
individual students. (For a detailed discussion of the design, analysis strategy, 
and longitudinal results, see Esbensen et al. 2001.) 

Two-Year Followup Results 

The most direct indication of program impact was a comparison of prepro- 
gram with postprogram survey data from the 1- and 2-year followup question- 
naires. This comparison identified the degree to which change for the treatment 
group differed from that for the control group. Although the large sample af- 
forded ample statistical power, only one of the 31 pre -post change comparisons 
was statistically significant at the standard .05 probability level (victimization, 
p = .017). With this large number of significance tests, 1.55 nominally signifi- 
cant findings could be expected by chance alone. Furthermore, most of the 
differences in change were quite small, and almost half of them indicated that 
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the program had had an unfavorable impact. Based on these comparisons, it 
did not appear that the G.KE.A.T. program had reached its goals. 

Program Impact Under "Optimal" Circumstances 

Why did this analysis fail to find that the G.KE.A.T. program had a sig- 
nificant impact on student attitudes and behavior? Before accepting these 
results as indicating that the program had no benefits, other alternatives need- 
ed to be explored. For example, the program may have been implemented 
better in some sites than in others. If so, positive results in more optimal cir- 
cumstances could have been masked by less favorable outcomes in others. To 
determine whether this was the case, the evaluation team repeated the above 
analysis, using only the three sites where process analysis indicated that pro- 
gram staff had been most successful in delivering the program as designed. 
Analysis was further restricted to classrooms in which at least 55 percent of 
students participated in the study. This analysis included 1,074 students from 
55 classrooms in 11 schools. 

The results for this more selective analysis closely matched those for the 
entire sample. Only 2 of 76 significance tests for program impact reached the 
.05 level of significance (fewer than would be expected by chance), and none 
reached the .01 level. Again, the results were as likely to favor the control 
group as the treatment group. In sum, the attempt to identify the best exam- 
ples of the G.R.E.A.T. program in the sample yielded no evidence of program 
benefits. The lack of program effects in the overall analysis did not appear to 
be a matter of weaker programs masking the impact of stronger ones. 

Variation in Program Effectiveness by Prior Risk 

The evaluation team also explored the possibility that the impact of the 
G.KE.A.T. program might depend on students’ level of risk for delinquency 
and gang membership. Earlier cross-sectional analyses of program impact had 
examined the consistency of program effects across demographic groupings 
(Esbensen and Osgood 1999) and found that G.R.E.A.T. was more effective 
with groups at higher risk for delinquency, specifically males and minorities. 
In the present longitudinal analysis, the data fi-om the pretest measure allowed 
the team to measure risk of future delinquency and gang membership directly, 
rather than inferring fi-om demographic proxies. As with the preceding analyses 
of the 2 -year followup data, however, no evidence was found that participating 
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in the G.R.E.A.T. program produced favorable outcomes for students at high 
or low risk for antisocial outcomes. 

Four- Year Followup Results 

On completion of the fourth year of data collection, outcome analyses 
were conducted incorporating all six waves of student responses: pretest, 
posttest, year 1, year 2, year 3, and year 4 surveys. The same analytical strategies 
reported above were used for the 2-year followup analyses. Contrary to the 
interim results, however, the evaluation team found a 4-year lagged effect of 
the G.R.E.A.T. program. Four years after program completion, students who 
had been assigned to the G.R.E.A.T. program reported more positive social atti- 
tudes and behaviors on 25 of the 29 outcome measures; five of these differences 
were statistically significant at the .05 level. Students in the G.R.E.A.T. program 
reported lower levels of risk-seeking and victimization, more positive attitudes 
toward the police, more negative attitudes toward gangs, and more fiiends 
involved in positive social activities than students in the control group. 

The results based on the full longitudinal dataset support a modest pro- 
gram effect (effect sizes of approximately 0.10). Several questions, however, 
must be addressed: Why was there no measurable program effect 2 years after 
program delivery? Why did the cross-sectional study, which surveyed students 
1 year after program delivery, produce favorable programmatic effects? What 
factors can explain a 4-year lagged effect? From a policy perspective, should 
interim results, such as the 2-year followup, be reported? As discussed in the 
next section, the null findings from the 2-year analyses contributed to a rigor- 
ous review of the G.R.E.A.T. curriculum. 



The G.R.E.A.T. Review 



Because of the contradictory findings from the cross-sectional and the 
2-year longitudinal study results, the National Policy Board (NPB) of the 
G.R.E.A.T. program wanted a board of experts to review the G.R.E.A.T. cur- 
riculum. In response, NIJ funded a review of the G.R.E.A.T. program, and in 
1999 the G.RE.A.T. Review Workgroup was convened to conduct a critical 
assessment of G.R.E.A.T. The NPB deserves recognition for its willingness to 
seek recommendations from researchers. The G.R.E.A.T. review process was 
extraordinary in that G.R.E.A.T. program administrators took the evaluation’s 
findings seriously and sought to improve the content and implementation 
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of their program based on these findings. Their willingness to subject the 
program to critical review, which could result in recommendations for sub- 
stantial program revision, is uncommon and demonstrates their commitment 
to the prevention of gangs and violence. 

The G.R.E.A.T. Review Workgroup was made up of G.RE.A.T. officers 
and administrators, staff members from the national evaluation, and experts 
in gangs or school-based prevention programs. This group met three times 
during early 1999 and addressed four tasks. First, the workgroup reviewed 
the research on American youth gangs on the following questions: What con- 
stitutes a gang, and what risk factors are associated with gang membership? 
Next, since G.R.E.A.T. is a school-based prevention program, the workgroup 
reviewed the research evaluating the effectiveness of such programs to see 
what kinds of strategies had been implemented and which elements had been 
found to reduce delinquency or violence. The workgroup then turned its 
attention to G.RE.A.T. ’s core curriculum, critically examining the extent to 
which it contained elements found to be effective and ineffective in delin- 
quency and violence prevention. Finally, the workgroup outlined the structure 
of an enhanced curriculum that incorporates elements known to be effective 
in preventing delinquency and violence. Although some components of the 
G.RE.A.T. curriculum were retained, the proposed revised curriculum con- 
tains many new elements. 

An important first step in developing a gang prevention program is iden- 
tifying the risk factors associated with joining gangs. Thus, the workgroup 
reviewed this literature, giving special consideration to individual, peer, family, 
and school factors found to be predictive of gang membership. As this litera- 
ture has been summarized elsewhere (e.g., Curry and Decker 1998; Hill, 
Howell, Hawkins, and Battin-Pearson 1999; Howell 1995, 1998), only a 
cursory overview is provided below. 

Youth gangs are found throughout the United States, and there has been 
an apparent increase in the number of youth gangs and gang members since 
the mid-1980s. Many theories have emerged to explain the formation of 
gangs and why youths join them. Hagedorn (1988), Jackson (1991), and 
Klein (1995) are among those who argue that gang formation is a product 
of postindustrial development. The early work of Thrasher (1927) and other 
Chicago-based gang researchers emphasized the importance of structural and 
community-level factors and indicated that delinquency in general, and youth 
gangs in particular, were a product of the social environment. Given that 
most youths residing in areas where gangs are present choose not to join 
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gangs, however, there must be some other reason why some youths decide 
to join them. As Malcolm Klein (1995, 75-76), in his summary of the litera- 
ture of the demographic characteristics of gang members, apdy observes: 

In regard to who joins street gangs, then, first, it is not sufficient to 
say that gang members come from lower-income areas, from minority 
populations, or from homes more often characterized by absent par- 
ents or reconstituted families. . . . [M]ost youths from such areas, 
such groups, and such families do not ]om gangs (emphasis added). 

It must also be added that youth gang membership is not an exclusively 
male phenomenon (see, for instance, Bjerregaard and Smith 1993; Esbensen 
and Huizinga 1993; Esbensen and Winfree 1998). 

Several consistent attitudinal differences have been found between gang 
members and nongang youths. Representative of the differences reported are 
the findings from a Seatde study, in which Hill and colleagues (1999) found 
that gang youths held more antisocial beliefe than youths who were not gang 
members. Maxson and her colleagues (1998) found that gang members had a 
more delinquent self-concept, were more likely to resolve conflict by threats, 
and had experienced more critical stressful events than nongang youths. More 
generally, both studies found significant differences between gang and non- 
gang youths within multiple contexts (i.e., individual, school, peer, family, 
and community characteristics). 

As with delinquency research, one consistent finding from the gang 
research is the overarching influence of peers on adolescent behavior (e.g.. 
Hill et al. 1999; Menard and Elliott 1994; Warr and Stafford 1991). In their 
comparison of stable and transient gang youths. Hill and colleagues reported 
that the strongest predictors of sustained gang affiliation were a high level of 
interaction with antisocial peers and a low level of interaction with prosocial 
peers. Researchers have examined the influence of peers through various 
measures, including exposure to delinquent peers, attachment to delinquent 
peers, and commitment to delinquent peers. However this peer affiliation is 
measured, the results are the same: Association with delinquent peers is one 
of the strongest predictors (i.e., risk factors) of gang membership. 

Although less commonly examined by gang researchers, school factors 
also have been consistently associated with the risk of joining gangs. Research 
indicates that gang youths experience lower levels of commitment to school 
than do nongang youths (Bjerregaard and Smith 1993; Esbensen and 
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Deschenes 1998; Hill et al. 1999; Maxson, Whitlock, and Klein 1998). 
Some gender differences have been reported, however; in the Rochester study 
(Bjerregaard and Smith 1993), for example, school expectations were not 
predictive of male gang membership. Ethnographic reports also attest to the 
role of school factors in explaining gang membership (e.g., Campbell 1991; 
Fleisher 1998; Hagedorn 1988). 

A second step in developing a school- based prevention program is to as- 
sess the success of previous programs and current practices. (For a thorough 
review of these school-based programs, see Gottfredson 1997.) A brief over- 
view of this literature is provided below. 

Some evidence suggests that in schools that use a participatory manage- 
ment style, where administrators and teachers actively communicate and col- 
laborate, teacher morale is higher and there is less disorder. Schools with clear 
rules and reward structures also experience less disorder. And considerable 
evidence suggests that “smaller is better” — larger schools experience higher 
levels of violent crime than do smaller schools (Gottfredson and Gottfredson 
1985; Kaufman et al. 1998). Some attribute this to more effective informal 
social control, whereas others are likely to attribute this to demographic vari- 
ables. Regardless, the consensus is that smaller schools experience less violence 
and other disruptive behaviors. 

Teaching styles and classroom organization also have been examined as 
possible violence prevention strategies. One effective approach involves coop- 
erative learning strategies, whereby teachers provide initial instruction to stu- 
dents, after which students are divided into groups of four to five students of 
mixed skill levels; students help each other learn, but generally take tests indi- 
vidually. This approach has been associated with higher academic achievement, 
more positive attitudes toward school, better race relations, and acceptance 
of special education students who have been mainstreamed. The consensus is 
that these improvements in educational performance may also be associated 
with reductions in violence (Brewer et al. 1995). 

Consistent with research on parental discipline and parenting strategies, 
the most important aspect of classroom and school management approaches 
is consistency and fairness in applying the rules. Teachers and administrators 
have learned that having clear rules, enforcing those rules, and positive feed- 
back are key elements of school safety (Gottfredson 1997). 

Several programs target the individual, seeking to change attitudes and, 
thus, behavior. These programs tend to focus on increasing knowledge and 
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skills while changing beliefs. Most of the programs that focus directly on crime 
and violence prevention (including G.R.E.A.T.) can be classified as individual 
change strategies. To date, evaluations of these strategies have provided mixed 
results (Brewer et al. 1995; Drug Strategies 1998). In isolation, however, 
these programs do not appear to have the desired effect. 

One such program that has received considerable attention is the Life Skills 
Training (LST) program developed by Gil Botvin (Botvin 1998). Developed 
as a drug prevention program, it may also provide beneficial information for 
gang prevention. LST is a 3-year intervention (15 lessons in the first year, 
with 10 booster sessions in the second year, and 5 in the third) designed to 
be implemented in school classrooms. Students are taught a set of general 
self-management and social skills and provided with information and skills 
that are directly related to drug abuse. At face value, this program is not that 
different from D.A.R.E.®, G.R.E.A.T., and other individual change strategies. 
It differs, however, in its instructional approach, which emphasizes skills 
development rather than knowledge assimilation. Problem-solving exercises 
and a combination of instructional strategies are key aspects of the program. 
Evaluations of LST have reported reductions in drug use and positive effects 
on mediating variables, such as interpersonal and communication skills 
(Botvin 1998). 

After reviewing the literature described above, the G.RE.A.T. Review 
Workgroup carefully examined the overall objectives of the G.RE.A.T. program 
and the content of its curriculum. The workgroup recognized that unlike 
suppression and intervention programs, which target youths already in gangs, 
G.R.E.A.T. targets all youths, seeking to provide life skills to empower adoles- 
cents to resist peer pressure to join gangs. This strategy is meant to be a 
cognitive approach that produces attitudinal and behavioral change through 
instruction, discussion, and role playing. The workgroup found, however, that 
the curriculum lacked many of the elements necessary to prevent delinquency. 

In examining each curriculum lesson, the workgroup identified which, 
if any, components were consistent with the elements of effective prevention 
programs. The workgroup also searched for learning strategies within the 
curriculum, such as cooperative learning and active student and teacher partic- 
ipation, that were consistent with effective prevention efforts. For example, 
classroom observations and reports from officers indicated that the classroom 
teacher was not integrated into the actual G.RE.A.T. lessons (Sellers, Taylor, 
and Esbensen 1998). At G.RE.A.T. officer training, the officers are encour- 
aged to engage teachers in the lessons and give them supplemental activities. 
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This rarely occurred, however; teachers tended to treat the lesson time as a 
free planning period or a coffee break. 

A primary concern was whether the curriculum focused sufficiently on 
providing students with social competency skills. The curriculum contained 
lessons on goal-setting, responsibility, and problem solving, and portions of 
lessons at least touched on having empathy for victims, developing positive 
social affiliations, and altering perceptions about gangs. Most of the lessons, 
however, were found to be didactic, relying primarily on lecture and informa- 
tion dissemination. Moreover, the skills being taught were presented in isola- 
tion from one another, with little effort to revisit earlier skills and build upon 
them. Although each lesson contained a group activity, the emphasis on infor- 
mation dissemination precluded students from practicing the skills they were 
taught (Sellers, Taylor, and Esbensen 1998). Finally, the curriculum notably 
lacked such social competency skills as stress management, emotional control, 
and communication. 

Because it was charged with conducting a critical review of the G.R.E.A.T. 
program and recommending improvements, the G.R.E.A.T. Review Workgroup 
oudined a “revised” G.R.E.A.T. program and submitted it to the NPB. As 
revised, this program would continue to be taught in the first year of middle 
school, with recommended booster sessions in each subsequent year of middle 
school and, if possible, in high school. The workgroup also recommended 
that supplemental programs, such as the current summer and parent compo- 
nents, be retained and possibly expanded. 

The workgroup identified the following goals and objectives of the 
G.R.E.A.T. program for the NPB’s approval and verification: 

■ Goals — 

— To reduce gang membership. 

— To prevent violence and criminal activity. 

— To develop positive relationships with law enforcement. 

■ Objectives — 

— To improve social competency skills (emotional control; stress 
management; conflict resolution; communication and listening; and 
decisionmaking, problem-solving, and goal-setting skills). 
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To foster empathy for victims. 

— To encourage positive social affiliations. 

— To alter perceptions about gangs. 

— To increase social responsibility. 

In developing a curriculum outline, the workgroup intended to structure 
the curriculum around social competency skills, which would be reinforced in 
future lessons. Each subsequent lesson added new material to address other 
program objectives (i.e., having empathy for victims, altering perceptions 
about gangs, developing positive social affiliations, and demonstrating social 
responsibility). 

Given these goals and objectives, the workgroup produced the following 
outline for the revised G.R.E.A.T. program: 

■ Introduction 

— Lesson I: Introduction 

■ Unit I: Interpersonal Skills 
— Lesson 2: Empathy 

— Lesson 3: Communication/Listening 

■ Unit II: Decision-Making 

— Lesson 4: Evaluating Input 
- Lesson 5: Problem-Solving 
— Lesson 6: Goal-Setting 
— Lesson 7: Social Responsibility 

■ Unit III: Conflict Resolution 

— Lesson 8: Emotional Control and Stress Management 
— Lesson 9: Conflict Resolution 
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Wrap-up and Culmination Activity 



Research shows that middle school is a crucial transition point for adoles- 
cents. Thus, the workgroup recommended that G.KE.A.T. be taught at mid- 
dle school entry, whether it be sixth or seventh grade. Existing prevention 
literature also reinforced several issues that the Workgroup believed were 
important in any reconceptualization of the G.RE.A.T. program. First, the 
literature recommended greater emphasis on incorporating the teacher into 
the lesson plan to enhance the reinforcement of lessons and skills learned. 
Second, the curriculum should focus more on active learning strategies, rather 
than relying on the didactic style used by most officers (Brewer et al. 1995; 
Catalano, Loeber, and McKinney 1999; Gottfredson 1997). Third, research 
documented the desirability of booster sessions to reinforce skills learned in 
prior years (Botvin 1998; Botvin et al. 1990). 

The NPB accepted the workgroup’s recommendations and by August 
2000, a team of G.R.E.A.T. officers, curriculum writers, gang researchers, 
and experts in school- based prevention programs had written an “enhanced” 
curriculum. During the fall of 2000, officers were retrained in the new cur- 
riculum, and pilot programs were taught in the spring of 2001. 



Conclusions and Policy Implications 



The G.R.E.A.T. program seeks to reduce adolescent involvement in crime 
and gangs. Before implementing the longitudinal, quasi-experimental study 
described in this report, the authors conducted a preliminary cross-sectional 
survey of students to assess program effectiveness. Findings from that research 
supported continuing the G.RE.A.T. program (Esbensen and Osgood 1999). 
Initial results from the longitudinal quasi-experimental research design described 
in this chapter failed to replicate those favorable results. In response, a rigor- 
ous program review resulted in development of a revised G.RE.A.T. curricu- 
lum. The 4-year results, however, were consistent with the cross-sectional 
results. At this juncture, it is necessary to assess these contradictory research 
findings and their consequences. 

It is not uncommon for evaluations conducted with different samples and 
at different times to produce mixed results. The cross-sectional evaluation of 
the G.R.E.A.T. program was completed in 1995 in 11 cities using unonymous 
questionnaires completed by students under passive parental consent proce- 
dures. The longitudinal evaluation was conducted in six cities (four of which 
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were included in the cross-sectional study) from 1995 to 1999 using confi- 
dential questionnaires restricted to those students for whom active parental 
consent had been obtained. After analyzing the year 2 followup data, the 
evaluation team considered several factors that could account for the null 
findings. Methodological differences (i.e., anonymous versus confidential 
questionnaires, different consent processes, and different samples) could have 
contributed to the contradictory results. With the subsequent findings of a 
4-year lagged programmatic effect, however, attention turns to two questions: 
(1) What could account for the lagged program effects? and (2) Was the pro- 
gram review implemented after the interim results worthwhile? 

The finding that G.R.E.A.T. students were more prosocial at the 4-year 
followup than were control students is curious and unexpected, especially 
since no such differences were observed at the 2-year followup. Yet other 
evaluations (the Perry Preschool Project and the Seatde Social Development 
Intervention) have reported similar lagged effects (Berrueta-Clement et al. 
1984; Hawkins et al. 2000). The reason for this lag is unclear, although sev- 
eral possible interrelated explanations come to mind. First, young adolescence 
is a stressful and anxiety-filled stage, during which most adolescents are con- 
fused about appropriate attitudes and behaviors. Second, the orgamzational 
structure of American schools may contribute to this stress. At ages 11 or 12, 
children move from the comfort of relatively small, stable elementary schools 
to larger, more diverse middle or junior high schools; then, at ages 14 or 15, 
young adolescents are forced to make another transition to even larger, more 
diverse high schools. As they reach the ages of 16 and 17 (10th or 11th grade), 
some of the angst of adolescence is resolved and they have adapted to the 
high school setting. Thus, prior prevention or intervention experiences may 
begin to manifest themselves at this time. Before this maturation occurs, other 
factors may have obfuscated the effects of the prevention experiences. 

In considering the utiUty of the program review, this exercise serves as 
an excellent example of cooperative collaboration between practitioners and 
researchers. The initial curriculum had been developed relatively quickly, with 
little input from education and prevention specialists. Six years after its devel- 
opment, the program had unexpectedly expanded nationwide. What had been 
developed as a local program for Phoenix was experiencing “growing pains,” 
as some educators and G.R.E.A.T. officers called for a review of the curricu- 
lum. Thus, during a 3-day meeting in August 1997, a panel of officers and 
educators reviewed the G.R.E.A.T. lessons. This meeting failed to produce a 
consensus on proposed modifications and no changes were implemented. The 
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presentation of the null findings firom the 2 -year followup evaluation to the 
NPB in October 1998 again prompted a program review, including examina- 
tion of curriculum content and educational practices. The NPB should be 
acknowledged for its willingness to respond to evaluation results that did not 
support the program and for its desire to enhance the program’s potential. 
Unfike the earlier review, this review produced a consensus and, as described 
earlier, led to the enhanced G.R.E.A.T. program that was tested in the spring 
of 2001. 

Where does this leave us with regard to gang prevention policy? Can 
police officers be effective instructors? Given the lack of consistent findings 
on the effectiveness of the G.R.E.A.T. program, this is an important question. 
From a school safety and community policing perspective, however, it may 
be reasonable to continue this strategy. Some evidence indicates that the 
officers may have a small positive effect on student attitudes and behavior. 
Additionally, surveys completed with teachers and parents as part of the 
national evaluation revealed that most respondents fevored school- based 
prevention programs and having officers instruct students and generally sup- 
ported the G.R.E.A.T. program. A lingering question remains, however: 

How effective can individual-based prevention programs be in reducing gang 
involvement? As a review of risk factors reveals, a significant reduction in gang 
activity may be too much to expect fi'om any program if the more fimdamen- 
tal causes and attractions of gangs (i.e., social, structural, community, and 
femily conditions) are not simultaneously addressed. 

To conclude, there may be no one “silver bullet” program or “best prac- 
tice” for preventing gang affiliation and gang- associated violence. The youth 
gang problem may be best addressed through a comprehensive strategy (such 
as the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention’s Comprehensive 
Gang Model) with a multifaceted approach that targets individual youths, as 
well as peer groups, family, school, and the community. G.R.E.A.T., in tandem 
with other programs, may prove to be one piece of a much larger solution. 



Notes 

1. D.A.R.E.®, Drug Abuse Resistance Education, is a school-based drug 
prevention program taught by uniformed law enforcement officers. 
This 16-lesson program targeting elementary school students has been 
widely accepted and implemented by police departments across the 
United States. 
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2. We had initially hoped to implement a true experimental design, but real- 
world conditions precluded true random assignment in two of the sites. 
Thus, the assignment of classrooms to G.R.E.A.T. and non-G.R.E.A.T. 
participation was achieved through negotiations with school personnel at 
each site. 

3. Portland educators requested that the G.RE.A.T. program be delivered 
at the entry year to middle schools (i.e., sixth grade). The G.R.E.A.T. 
management agreed to this arrangement and subsequently approved a 
policy of preferably implementing the program during the entry year to 
either middle school or junior high school. 
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Abstract 



Like many other States, Nevada enacted andgang legislation to 
increase the severity and certainty of punishment for gang members 
and established gang prosecution units to improve the chances of 
successfully prosecuting gang crime. Little research has focused on 
these upes of laws and gang units, however. The current study exam- 
ines how often Nevada’s antigang legislation has been used and the 
extent to which the gang units in the State’s two largest counties, 
Clark (whose major city is Las Vegas) and Washoe (whose major 
city is Reno) have succeeded. The study revealed that the antigang 
statutes are widely used in some cases, when firearms are involved, 
but that comdctions are the exception rather than the rule. When 
gang cases were compared before and after enactment of the legisla- 
tion, no significant difference in conviction rates were found. Such 
charges as being an accessory, aiding and abetting, and racketeering 
are rare in both counties and have neither increased nor decreased 
as a result of the legislation. There were no differences between the 
gang units and the track ( general ) prosecution units in likelihood 
ot conviction and imprisonment. The antigang statutes mav provide 
additional leverage in prosecuting gang crime, because the threat 
of conviction under them may be an enticement to plead guilty on 
other charges. Special prosecution units can be an important arena 
for processing and adjudicating gang cases, although the decision to 
establish them will depend on the gravin’ of the gang problem and 
the expertise of the district attorneys. 
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Gang activity has become a major social problem in nearly all large U.S. 
cities. Teen violence (much of which is gang related) increased dramatically 
from the mid-1980s to the mid-1990s (Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention 1993). Driveby shootings, drug-related homicides, 
and other types of criminal activities performed by gang members have been 
major contributors to this problem. Gang activity in the two largest cities in 
Nevada is no different. Police estimate that up to 6,000 active gang members 
and associates reside in Clark Coxmty (Las Vegas) and 1,000 in Washoe 
County (Reno). Las Vegas had 17 gang-related homicides and 280 driveby 
shootings in 1993, and more than 100 felonies involving gang members were 
reported to the Reno police in 1994. Rising gang violence in both cities, and 
a high-profile armed robbery of a casino by Los Angeles gang members, 
helped fuel a major perceived threat to the social and economic vitality of 
these metropolitan areas. 

An increasingly popular response to gang activity has been the formation 
of specialized gang units within police departments and the district attorney’s 
office. These collaborative efforts are designed to increase the gathering of 
intelligence on gang activity and gang membership, develop key commimity 
informants, and promote greater cooperation between crime witnesses and law 
enforcement in prosecuting gang members. Rigorous, successful prosecution 
of these offenders is especially important in overcoming the strong feelings of 
invulnerability and immunity to prosecution many gang members hold. One 
way to change these attitudes, and to ensure that the threat of legal sanction 
has any deterrent value, is to use gang units and criminal statutes to increase 
the severity and the certainty of pimishment. This is the objective that imder- 
lies Nevada’s antigang legislation and the development of gang prosecution 
units in Las Vegas and Reno. 

Using various methodologies (e.g., content analysis, statistical analysis of 
case disposition, interviews of court personnel, and field observations), this 
study examines the frequency of application of Nevada’s antigang legislation 
in criminal court practices and the relative effectiveness of the gang prosecu- 
tion units used in Nevada’s two largest counties. 



Review of the Literature 

Although systematic empirical data on gang prosecution practices are 
limited (see ILJ 1994; Conly 1993; Reiner 1992; Spergel 1990; McKinney 
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1988; Zatz 1985; Dahmann 1983), previous studies have examined the struc- 
ture of gang umts and special problems that arise in prosecuting gang cases. 
This section explores the structure and function of gang prosecution units, 
antigang legislation, the historical context of Nevada’s antigang legislation, 
and characteristics of gang prosecution units in Clark (Las Vegas) and Washoe 
(Reno) Counties. 

The Structure and Function of Gang 
Prosecution Units 

It is widely recognized that gang offenses create severe problems for law 
enforcement and prosecution (see, for review, ILJ 1994; Curry et al. 1994; 
Reiner 1992; Spergel 1990; McKinney 1988; Klein et al. 1987; Maxson et al. 
1987). Police often lack adequate intelligence on gang membership and struc- 
ture to prove gang participation; the level of victim and witness cooperation is 
low, because of fear or intimidation or a preference for “street payback”; and 
many victims and witnesses lack credibility because they are also gang mem- 
bers. Gang offenses present major problems for prosecutors because these 
cases often — 

■ Span both juvenile and adult systems. 

■ Require detailed attention (with most district attorneys unable to take on 
gang cases because of their heavy caseloads). 

■ Demand specialized knowledge of how to use gang experts in courts, 
prove gang membership, and execute search warrants. 

These problems are less severe in gang cases involving drug trafficking in 
which informants and police serve as witnesses. However, for cases involving 
violent gang activity, victim and witness problems are so acute that many 
prosecutors are more willing to use a current arrest to revoke a previous 
probation, which has less stringent evidentiary requirements, than to initiate 
prosecution on a new charge. 

In response to these challenges, many jurisdictions have developed spe- 
cialized gang units within police departments and district attorneys’ offices 
(see, for review, ILJ 1994; Curry et al. 1994; Spergel 1991; Maxson et al. 
1987). The structure and function of these gang units vary widely, however. 
For example, 50 attorneys in Los Angeles County’s Hardcore Gang Division 
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deal almost exclusively with gang-related homicides (see Genelin 1994; Reiner 
1992), whereas only 3 deputy district attorneys are assigned to the gang unit 
to prosecute aU gang offenses in Las Vegas. A national survey reveals that 
32 percent of jurisdictions with populations of more than 250,000 have gang 
prosecution units, compared with only 5 percent in smaller jurisdictions (see 
ILJ 1994). Instead of having gang units, small counties may treat gang cases 
through an existing specialized unit (Uke drug, organized crime, or career 
criminal units) or simply tag gang cases, as they are received, for specialized 
attention or priority handling. Much of what is known about gang prosecu- 
tion is derived from prosecution studies in the largest U.S. cities (especially 
Los Angeles and Chicago), which may provide little insight for law enforcers 
in smaller metropolitan areas that have less serious gang problems and fewer 
resources to devote to specialized units. Nonetheless, gang prosecution units 
across geographical areas seem to share several major structural features. 

For example, a key feature of many gang units is the adoption of vertical 
prosecution. Under this approach, the same district attorney (and case investi- 
gator, depending on the jurisdiction) handles the case from preliminary hear- 
ing through sentencing. Vertical prosecution is widely advocated for gang cases 
and other complicated cases because it provides continuity over the life of the 
criminal complaint and takes advantage of specialized expertise. This continuity 
is especially important for developing and maintaining rapport with key wit- 
nesses. Prosecutors imder a vertical system can more fully develop expertise on 
such matters as how to use gang experts in court, how to prove gang member- 
ship by issuing search warrants for multiple dwellings, why and how to use 
gang graffiti in court, how to use tattoos to prove gang membership, how to 
coordinate both juvenile and adult prosecutions, and how to provide evidence 
to support complex charges of conspiracy or aiding and abetting (see Genelin 
1994). Although comprehensive studies of prosecutorial practices before and 
after implementation of vertical prosecution are rare (see Spergel 1991; Daley 
1985; Dahmaim 1983), most experts support this approach for gang prosecu- 
tion (see Genelin 1994; ILJ 1994; McKinney 1988). 

A second common feature of gang units across jurisdictions is the devel- 
opment of close working relationships with agencies in the criminal justice 
community. A cooperative exchange between the police, judiciary, and prose- 
cution is a fundamental necessity for any district attorney, but good working 
relationships take on added importance in gang cases, in which evidentiary 
requirements for determining that a case is “gang related” and victim or wit- 
ness testimony are far more problematic. Specialized gang units within police 
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departments provide the necessary intelligence on gang membership, initia- 
tion practices, and offense specialization to establish elements required for 
successful prosecution (see Genelin 1994; Reiner 1992; Klein et al. 1987; 
Maxson et al. 1987). As one strategy for promoting cooperation, Los Angeles 
has developed an interagency gang task force to coordinate all agencies work- 
ing on gang issues and created the Gang Reporting Evaluation and Tracking 
(GREAT) database to help law enforcement (see Reiner 1992; McKinney 
1988). Reno, Nevada, in contrast, has made a full-scale commitment to com- 
munity and problem-oriented policing as another strategy to coordinate gang 
abatement efforts (see Conly 1993). 

Antigang Legislation 

Most States have found traditional criminal law to be adequate in prose- 
cuting crimes committed by gang members (ILJ 1994). In addition to exist- 
ing criminal codes for violent, property, and narcotic offenses, prosecutors 
employ conspiracy, aiding and abetting, and drug kingpin statutes to reach 
those indirectly associated with the offense. RICO (Racketeer Influenced 
Corrupt Organization) statutes also have been proposed to target gang activi- 
ty, but these statutes are often limited because they are designed for more 
sophisticated and sustained criminal activity than is typically found among 
street gangs (see ILJ 1994). Some gang-related offenses, like driveby shoot- 
ings, also are not adequately covered under existing criminal laws. Over the 
past decade, new statutes that target criminal street gang activity have been 
enacted in 14 States to augment the existing criminal codes. 

Although there are no comprehensive evaluations of prosecution, adjudi- 
cation, and sentencing practices under antigang statutes, these legislative 
efforts may not be fully applied in actual criminal court practices for several 
reasons. First, under many State provisions, it is difficult to prove that an 
offense was gang related and consequently that the statute applies to a partic- 
ular case. Second, the statute may be so narrow in its scope, or the penalty 
so mild, that prosecutors believe it is not worth the extra effort. Third, some 
gang members (especially in some Asian gangs) are more secretive of their 
gang involvement, exhibit fewer external signs of gang membership, and are 
less likely than others to “roll over” on codefendants, making successful pros- 
ecution more difficult. Finally, criminal justice officials may oppose some types 
of antigang legislation whose use affects charging and sentencing decisions. 
Under these conditions, one would expect little change in prosecution. 
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adjudication, and sentencing practices after the implementation of particular 
antigang statutes. 

Previous research on sentencing reform (see Miethe and Moore 1988, 
1987; Blumstein et al. 1983; Martin 1983) suggests several hypotheses about 
the nature and consequences of opposition to antigang legislation. First, the 
greater the level of support from prosecution and judges for particular types 
of antigang legislation, the more frequendy it will be used. However, the 
complexity of proving that an offense was gang related or involved gang par- 
ticipation under some State codes may be sufficient to discourage many pros- 
ecutors from filing these charges even if they generally support this legislation. 
Similarly, judges may resist efforts to use particular antigang statutes because 
such legislation may have mandatory provisions thought to usurp their discre- 
tion. Second, use of antigang statutes is likely to change as officials adapt to 
these external changes. For example, as prosecutors become more accustomed 
to applying these statutes, they may be more likely to use them in plea bar- 
gaining and sentencing decisions. Alternatively, it is possible that antigang 
statutes will be less frequently used over time because public defenders and 
judges who oppose these efforts have developed strategies to n ullify elements 
necessary for successful prosecution. 



The Historical Context of Nevada's 
Antigang Legislation 

Throughout the late 1980s, Nevada experienced an alarming growth in 
gangs, gang members, and gang-related crime. By 1990, 6,000 active gang 
members in some 60 street gangs were estimated for Clark County alone 
(Lucherini 1991). That same year, criminal activity included 95 reported 
driveby shootings, 13 gang-related murders, and more than 1,100 felony 
arrests by the Las Vegas Metropolitan Police Department’s Gang Unit. 
During this period, Reno was first experiencing gang violence. In both juris- 
dictions, skepticism was growing about the adequacy of the Nevada criminal 
codes to deal with gang-related crime. Although local law enforcement had 
made arresting local gang members under the State’s RICO statute a priority, 
early prosecutorial efforts to obtain convictions in court were a miserable and 
much-publicized failure {Las Ve^as Review-Journal 1991). 

In response to rising public fears about the gang problem and the per- 
ceived ineffectiveness of Nevada’s statutes. State lawmakers enacted seven 
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statutes between 1989 and 1991 in the war against gangs. These statutes 
addressed the following: 

■ Possessing a dangerous weapon on school property or in a vehicle at 
school. 

■ Discharging a firearm out of a motor vehicle. 

■ Aiming a firearm at a human being or discharging a weapon where a 
person might be endangered. 

■ Imposing an additional penalty for the procurement or solicitation of a 
minor to commit certain violations as an agent. 

■ Establishing additional penalties for committing certain violations at or 
near schools, school bus stops, or recreational facilities for minors. 

■ Creating penalties for felonies committed on a school bus. 

■ Doubling the penalty for felonies committed to promote activities of 
a criminal gang (referred to as the “gang sentencing enhancement 
statute,” or SB230). 

In often heated Senate Judiciary Committee hearings on SB230, consid- 
ered the most far-reaching of Nevada’s antigang bills, elected officials, the 
ACLU, and private citizens voiced their concerns. These individuals ques- 
tioned the definition of a “gang,” methods of identifying gang members, 
the mandatory nature of the additional penalties, rights, and the “inevitable” 
discriminatory application of the law if passed. Nonetheless, after a series of 
revisions (that many argued diluted the bill), SB230 passed through the com- 
mittee, reached a majority vote in the Senate, and was signed into law by 
Governor Bob Miller on June 20, 1991. The other six antigang statutes in 
Nevada were passed with less political opposition. 

The gang sentencing enhancement statute, Nevada Revised Statute 
193.168, is in many ways similar to antigang measures enacted in other 
States. Like other statutes, it provides a definition of a criminal gang (derived 
from Nevada’s own RICO statute),^ stipulates how membership of a criminal 
defendant in a street gang must be established (“expert testimony”), and 
prescribes the penalty for conviction for a gang- related crime (“equal to and 
in addition to the term of imprisonment prescribed by the statute for the 
primary crime”). 
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When compared to other States’ gang legislation, however, the Nevada 
gang sentencing enhancement statute differs in at least three ways. First, 
unlike statutes in many other jurisdictions (see ILJ 1994), the Nevada 
statute covers all felonies. Thus, it is more inclusive than antigang laws 
enacted in Georgia, Louisiana, Iowa, and several other States. California’s 
Street Terrorism Enforcement and Prevention Act, for example, targets only 
seven violent and drug-related offenses for gang prosecution. Second, the 
additional penalties provided by this Nevada statute are mandatory, with a 
limited exception for rendering substantial assistance to law enforcement for 
apprehending codefendants. Judges in Nevada retain far less discretion in 
imposing sentence enhancements than judges in other States (e.g., Georgia 
and Louisiana). Third, Nevada’s statute is distinguished from other States’ 
statutes by its severity. The gang sentencing enhancement statute doubles 
the term of imprisonment to be served by a gang member, and that addi- 
tional term must run consecutively. By contrast, in California, which admits 
to having the “worst gang problem in the country” (Reiner 1992), the 
additional penalty for gang-related offenses is a maximum of 3 years. In 
Louisiana, the enhanced penalty is at most half of the maximum term for 
the primary offense (ILJ 1994). These three differences make Nevada’s 
statute particularly attractive for prosecutors in charging and sentencing 
practices. 



The gang prosecution units in Clark (Las Vegas) and Washoe (Reno) 
Counties vary greatly in structure and scope. These differences in the organi- 
zational structure and community context provide an ideal basis for compar- 
ing the effectiveness of different types of gang prosecution units. 

The Clark County District Attorney’s Office established a gang prosecu- 
tion unit in the fall of 1991 in response to escalating gang violence and gang 
activity. Funded by the county at an annual budget of $340,000, the unit 
consists of three full-time deputy district attorneys who deal with all gang- 
related cases in Las Vegas. The unit screened more than 1,000 felony com- 
plaints involving gang members in 1994 and has prosecuted more than 600 
gang-related felony cases. Because of strong collaboration with Federal law 
enforcement authorities on drug cases (through the Southern Nevada Gang 
Task Force), the unit prosecutes fewer drug-related crimes involving gang 
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members than do most other jurisdictions (see ILJ 1994). It instead deals 
mostly with gang violence cases (e.g., attempted murders, robbery, and 
weapon possession) and relatively fewer property crimes and drug offenses. 

As is true of special units in other jurisdictions, the ultimate goals of 
the Clark County Gang Prosecution Unit are to reduce the level of gang vio- 
lence in the community and to enhance communication among law enforce- 
ment agencies (Federal, State, county, and school police), prosecutors’ offices, 
community- based organizations, probation departments, schools, communi- 
ty leaders, and family members of gangs and potential gang members (see 
Lucherini 1991). This prosecution unit attempts to achieve these goals by — 

■ Developing a computerized gang offender- based tracking system to 
monitor gang activity. 

■ Improving operational effectiveness of gang prosecution through vertical 
prosecution. 

■ Using a “team approach” to improve interagency coordination of gang 
intelligence and facilitate multijurisdictional investigations. 

■ Monitoring parole and probation for gang members to facilitate revoca- 
tions for offenders who continue to participate in gang-related activities. 

■ Developing a gang hotline through the Las Vegas Metropolitan Police 
Department to increase gang intelligence and contact with victims and 
witnesses of gang activity. 

■ Creating a victim/witness protection program that offers physical security 
against potential threats and violence by gang members. 

Before the Clark County Gang Prosecution Unit was created, gang cases 
were processed by regular prosecutors in different units within the District 
Attorney’s Office (e.g., “major crime” unit, juvenile, repeat offender, and 
economic violators). 

The gang prosecution unit uses both a proactive and reactive approach to 
increase gang intelligence and investigation. It works closely with the Special 
Enforcement Detail of the Las Vegas Police Department to compile informa- 
tion on currently active gang members and associates in the community. The 
gang prosecution staff meet regularly with this police unit to discuss use of par- 
ticular informants, constitutional issues, and victim/witness support resources. 
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Washoe County had no separate gang prosecution unit until the Dangerous 
Youth Offender (DYO) specialized prosecution team was created and became 
fully operational in July 1993. The DYO unit is not exclusively a gang unit, as 
it deals with all youth (gang and nongang) who are considered a threat to the 
commimity because of the seriousness of their crimes, their history of repeat 
offenses, or their use of a weapon to commit their crimes. However, the imit 
rapidly became a specialized gang unit after the number of gang-related offenses 
in Reno rose from 77 to 193 in the last 6 months of 1994. Deputy district 
attorneys assigned to the imit also work on nongang and adult cases. 

The dual goals of the DYO unit are to rigorously prosecute the minority 
of gang members who commit serious crimes and provide community alterna- 
tives for at-risk youths who are just marginally involved in gang activity. It has 
endorsed a variety of rigorous prosecutorial practices, including withholding 
plea bargaining to reduced charges, opposing pretrial release for DYOs, seek- 
ing maximum sentences, and publicizing convictions and sentences of gang 
members in schools and neighborhoods where other gang members congre- 
gate. Its commitment to providing alternatives to violence is evident in the 
strong working relationship it has created with the Northern Nevada Youth 
Gang Task Force, the Reno police force Community Action Team (CAT), 
and the Washoe County School District to change the social conditions that 
have promoted gang activity in the first place. 



Differences and Similarities 

The DYO unit resembles and differs from the Clark County Gang 
Prosecution Unit in several ways. Both units use vertical prosecution, apply 
a “team approach” that highlights multiagency collaboration, are relatively 
small, and strongly endorse rigorous prosecution of violent and habitual 
youth offenders. Key differences, however, include the following: 

■ Gang problems are far more pervasive in Clark County than in 
Washoe County. 

■ The caseload for gang prosecutors is greater in Clark County. 

■ Clark County prosecutors have greater experience with gang cases and 
specialize in gang cases, whereas DYO staff work with all types of youth 
offenses. 
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■ Gang cases processed in Clark County are generally more serious (involv- 
ing a higher concentration of violent crimes) than in Washoe County 

■ Washoe County’s DYO unit uses a more community- oriented response to 
gangs (based on Reno’s longstanding tradition of innovative programs for 
community and problem-oriented policing), in contrast to Clark County’s 
more legalistic, law-and-order approach. 

By comparing initial charging and sentencing practices before and after 
the gang prosecution unit of each county was created, it was possible to assess 
the impact of changes in organizational and community conditions on the 
successful prosecution of gang cases. 

Comparison of these two counties with other jurisdictions in the United 
States (see ILJ 1994) makes it evident that the nature of gang problems 
and the characteristics of the gang prosecution units in Clark and Washoe 
Counties make them ideal case studies for national extrapolations. Clark 
County in the early 1990s resembled the average U.S. county with a popula- 
tion greater than 250,000 in the following ways: 

■ The number of gang-related homicides and other violent crimes prosecuted. 

■ Use of vertical prosecution (the approach used by 30 percent of large 
counties). 

■ Estabhshment of a separate gang prosecution unit (as with 30 percent of 
large counties). 

■ Issuance of juvenile waivers to adult courts in some gang cases (as done 
by the majority of jurisdictions). 

■ Use of alternative statutes (such as conspiracy and racketeering laws) in 
prosecuting gang cases. 

The DYO unit in Washoe County also employs many of these prosecutor- 
ial practices, but Reno is more representative of cities of its size (60,000 to 
100,000) in its emerging gang problem. Thus, the analysis of initial charging, 
adjudication, and sentencing decisions in gang-related cases in Clark and 
Washoe Counties has direct impUcations for improving understanding of 
how best to prosecute these cases in other jurisdictions. 
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Evaluation Results 



Although gang prosecution units and antigang legislation have emerged 
nationwide in response to growing gang activity, the effectiveness of these 
responses in reducing rates of case dismissal, promoting victim/witness coop- 
eration in gang cases, increasing conviction rates, and enhancing imprison- 
ment rates has not been systematically evaluated (see ILJ 1994; Dahmann 
1983). Much of what is currendy known about gang prosecution and gang 
activity is based on studies in the largest U.S. cities, Los Angeles and Chicago. 
Unfortunately, such studies may have little relevance to increasing under- 
standing of gang prosecution in smaller jurisdictions with less serious gang 
problems and fewer resources to combat these problems. This study was 
designed to evaluate the effectiveness of antigang legislation and gang prose- 
cution units in two medium-sized cities in Nevada. 

Three types of data were collected and analyzed: (1) arrest reports, pros- 
ecutorial case files, and court records for gang and nongang cases; (2) field 
observations of working relationships between police and prosecution gang 
units, pretrial conferences, and criminal trials involving gang members; and 
(3) interviews with police officers, prosecutors, defense attorneys, and judges 
to elicit their opinions of the effectiveness, advantages, and disadvantages 
of the antigang statutes and gang prosecution practices in Nevada’s urban 
counties. 

The Extent of Gang Crime in Las Vegas and Reno 

Widespread claims by police and legislators in local media that gang crime 
is epidemic in Las Vegas are inconsistent with court and prosecution data 
from 1989 to 1995. In only about 6 percent of all charges filed for violent 
crime was the defendant a known gang member; this percentage was fairly 
stable over time. And contrary to media reports that gangs were controlling 
drug trafficking, only about 5 percent of all charges for drug trafficking in Las 
Vegas were filed against gang members. However, media and police reports of 
widespread gang crime in Las Vegas and, to a lesser extent, Reno, were piv- 
otal in enactment of the antigang legislation and increases in the organization- 
al resources for the local police and prosecution. Gang crime was clearly less 
prevalent in Reno, but high-profile instances of gang crime and their per- 
ceived threat to the community were also used in this jurisdiction to justify 
enactment of antigang legislation and the establishment of gang units. Law 
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enforcement officials’ legislative testimony was the basis for proclaiming the 
antigang statutes an important crime control strategy for combating gangs 
in Nevada. 



The Frequency of Use of Antigang Legislation 

The most frequent charges in both counties under the antigang statutes 
(exhibits 1 and 2) are for random and reckless use of firearms. In Clark 
County, between 1989 and 1995, more than 1,700 charges were filed for 
aiming a firearm at a human being (see exhibit 1). Almost 200 charges were 
filed for drive by shootings, the quintessential gang crime, but many of these 
charges involved multiple coimts against the same defendant in a shooting 
spree. During this period, 69 charges for possessing a dangerous weapon on 
school property were filed in this county. The gang sentencing enhancement 
statute, which mandates a prison sentence and doubles the length of confine- 
ment, was charged 263 times in Clark County between 1991 and 1995. 
The statutes imposing additional penalties for specific offenses have not been 
applied in either county. Charges under the antigang statutes were for less 



Exhibit 1: Number of Charges Filed (and Convictions*) 
in Clark County Under Antigang Legislation,^ 1989-95 





1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Gang Sentencing Enhancement; 
Felony Committed to Promote 
Activities of Criminal Gang 






0 


1 


84 


117 


61 


(effective 9/1/91) 


— 


— 


(0) 


(1) 


(9) 


(8) 


(19) 


Possession of Dangerous Weapon 
on School Property or in Vehicle on 


0 


0 


0 


7 


27 


15 


20 


School Property (effective 10/1/89) 








(2) 


(1) 


(0) 


(3) 


Discharging of Firearm out of 


0 


3 


2 


12 


47 


89 


46 


Motor Vehicle (effective 6/28/89) 




(1) 


(2) 


(6) 


(5) 


(3) 


(5) 


Aiming Firearm at Human Being; 
Discharging Weapon Where 
Person Might Be Endangered 


27 


205 


193 


247 


377 


392 


330 


(effective 6/89) 


(2) 


(26) 


(16) 


(29) 


(36) 


(40) 


(39) 



* Numbers in parentheses denote convictions. 

^ No charges were filed under the laws that established additional penalties for procurement 
or solicitation of a minor to commit certain violations as one's agent; commission of certain 
violations at or near schools, school bus stops, or recreational facilities for minors; or commit- 
ting a felony on a school bus. 
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Exhibit 2: Number of Charges Filed (and Convictions*) 
in Washoe County Under Antigang Legislation,^ 1989-95 





1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Gang Sentencing Enhancement: 
Felony Committed to Promote 
Activities of Criminal Gang 
(effective 9/1/91) 


— 


— 


0 

(0) 


6 

(1) 


1 

(1) 


15 

(0) 


2 

(2) 


Possession of Dangerous Weapon 
on School Property or in Vehicle on 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


School Property (effective 10/1/89) 


— 


— 


— 


— 


(0) 


— 


— 


Discharging of Firearm out of 


0 


0 


3 


3 


2 


10 


8 


Motor Vehicle (effective 6/28/89) 


— 


— 


(1) 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


Aiming Firearm at Human Being; 
Discharging Weapon Where Person 
Might Be Endangered (effective 


0 


0 


0 


1 


5 


1 


3 


7/6/89) 


— 


— 


— 


(0) 


(2) 


(0) 


(1) 



* Numbers in parentheses denote convictions. 

’ No charges were filed under the laws that established additional penalties for procurement 
or solicitation of a minor to commit certain violations as one's agent; commission of certain 
violations at or near schools, school bus stops, or recreational facilities for minors; or commit- 
ting a felony on a school bus. 



common in Washoe County. The gang sentencing enhancement statute, for 
example, was charged only 24 times in this jurisdiction from 1991 (the year 
it was enacted) through 1995 (see exhibit 2). 

Although charges under specific antigang statutes are common in some 
cases, such as aiming a firearm, convictions for these charges are the excep- 
tion. In Clark County, only about 10 percent of the charges for aiming a 
firearm at another person resulted in a conviction — similar to the conviction 
rates for drive by shootings. Conviction rates were about 9 percent for 
weapon offenses on school property and slightiy higher ( 14 percent) for 
the gang sentencing enhancement statutes. In Washoe County, convictions 
for charges under the gang sentencing enhancement and driveby shooting 
statutes occurred in 17 percent and 4 percent of the cases, respectively. 

Antigang legislation may be an important tool for prosecutors in plea 
bargaining negotiations. By requiring a prison sentence and a doubling of the 
prison term, the threat of conviction under the gang sentencing enhancement 
statute can be a powerful enticement for a guilty plea. Interviews with judges 
and deputy district attorneys provided anecdotal evidence of the importance 
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of the gang sentencing enhancement statute in plea bargaining. Discussions 
in more informal meetings with prosecutors and defense attorneys further 
suggested that the threat of a gang sentencing enhancement conviction 
is often brought up in a subtle, less direct manner in these negotiations. 
However, no direct empirical evidence was found to support the assertion 
that the gang sentencing enhancement statute provided leverage during plea 
bargaining. No significant differences in conviction rates were discovered 
when gang cases processed before and after the statute’s enactment were 
compared. 

The Impact of Antigang Legislation on Other 
Felony Charges 

Many States use existing criminal statutes to address gang crime rather 
than enact separate gang legislation. These include accessory, aiding and abet- 
ting, racketeering, habitual offender, harassment, and witness intimidation 
statutes. Even in States with antigang legislation, prosecutors’ familiarity with 
existing criminal codes may predispose them to proceed with normal charg- 
ing practices, avoiding the complexities and difficulties of some antigang 
statutes. 

Analysis of court monitoring data before and after passage of the Nevada 
antigang statutes reveals no significant change in charging practices for other 
felony charges in gang cases. Charges for being an accessory, aiding and abet- 
ting, racketeering, harassment, witness intimidation, and habitual offending 
are rare in both Clark and Washoe Counties and have neither increased nor 
decreased since passage of antigang legislation. Thus, this legislation had no 
appreciable impact on other charges leveled against gang members in Nevada. 

The Effectiveness of Gang Prosecution Units 

As discussed, Clark and Washoe Counties each established gang prose- 
cution units in response to reports of increasing gang activity. The Clark 
County Gang Prosecution Unit began operations in the fall of 1991 with 
three prosecutors and small caseloads. Washoe County’s DYO unit was estab- 
lished in 1993, with five full-time attorneys, one investigator, and a secretary 
to manage caseloads. Vertical prosecution, whereby the same attorney follows 
a case through successive stages of criminal processing, was the approach for 
prosecution within each county’s gang units. 
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To evaluate the effectiveness of gang prosecution units, conviction and 
sentencing practices for defendants processed in these units were compared 
with practice for defendants charged with similar offenses but processed in 
other track units. These “matched” samples were drawn in each county. 
Exhibit 3 summarizes differences in conviction and sentencing practices. 

Although the number of convictions is similar across units, the likelihood 
of a conviction is higher in the gang unit than in track units in Clark County. 
Track units in Washoe County, however, have a higher conviction rate than 
does the DYO unit. For those convicted of any charge, a higher proportion 
of defendants in the gang units in both counties was given a prison sentence 
than were convicted offenders in the track units. Longer prison sentences 
were also given to defendants processed in the gang units. 

Logistic regression analyses^ were performed to determine whether 
differences between gang units and track units in conviction and sentencing 
decisions remained after controlling for other factors (e.g., prior record, age, 
and number of charges). These analyses revealed no statistically significant dif- 
ference between gang units and track units in the likelihood of conviction and 
imprisonment upon conviction. This means that the observed differences in 
conviction and imprisonment practices between gang units and track units 



Exhibit 3: Case Dispositions by Prosecution Unit in 
Clark and Washoe Counties 





Clark County 


Washoe County 




Gang Unit 


Track Units 


DYO* Unit 


Track Units 


Number of District Attorneys 
Involved During All Stages of 
Criminal Processing 


3.8 


3.6 


1.4 


1.2 


Convicted of at Least 
One Offense (%) 


98.7 


82.4 


80.5 


92.5 


Number of Convictions 


1.2 


1.1 


1.4 


1.1 


Severity Score of Convicted 
Offense 


3.9 


4.3 


4.5 


3.5 


Difference Between Arrest 
and Conviction Severity Scores 


0.3 


0.7 


0.1 


1.2 


Received Prison Term (%) 


54.1 


46.5 


57.1 


55.1 


Length of Prison Term (years) 


8.3 


7.1 


4.9 


3.5 



* Dangerous youth offender. 
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are explained by differences in offender and case attributes across these units. 
Gang prosecution units do not enhance the success of criminal processing 
beyond that provided by other nongang prosecution units. A comparison of 
conviction rates for gang members before and after the implementation of 
gang prosecution units in Clark County also reveals no significant differences 
(59 percent versus 61 percent). 

Changes in Gang Prosecution Units Over Time 

External forces often influence the nature of criminal justice decision- 
making. In the current context, new district attorneys were elected in both 
Washoe and Clark Counties, starting their terms in 1995. In Washoe County, 
replacements and changes in the deputy district attorneys were the primary 
changes, whereas the new district attorney in Clark County substantially 
revised prosecution tracks. The former gang prosecution unit in Clark County 
was abolished in 1995 and merged with the Major Violators Unit. Under this 
revised structure, several of the most seasoned criminal attorneys are available 
to prosecute gang crimes, and one of the key prosecutors in the former gang 
unit was assigned to the Major Violators Unit. 

Comparisons of court monitoring data before and after the changes 
in each gang unit revealed few differences. Charges for gang sentencing 
enhancement and driveby shootings had decreased in Clark and Washoe 
Coimties in 1995, although conviction rates for gang sentencing enhancement 
were higher in both jurisdictions. These findings suggest that the gang sen- 
tencing enhancement statute is used less often and more effectively, resulting 
in higher conviction rates under the new administrations. Conviction rates for 
other charges involving gang members have remained fairly stable over time. 

Attitudes of Criminal Justice Officials 

Surveys were distributed to criminal justice officials in Clark and Washoe 
Counties to elicit their opinions and experiences with gangs, gang prosecu- 
tion, and the antigang legislation. Respondents included 12 police officers 
in gang divisions, 19 deputy district attorneys, 28 public defenders, and 12 
criminal court judges. Each group’s attitudes about particular aspects of gang 
prosecution are summarized in exhibits 4 and 5. 

When asked to evaluate the impact of Nevada’s antigang legislation, most 
respondents favorably rated some aspects of these laws. The highest praise 
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came from police gang officers and the lowest from public defenders. The 
majority of judges believed that the legislation was an effective tool, but prose- 
cutors had mixed feelings. Most prosecutors believed that the gang sentencing 
enhancement statute was effective in addressing gang crime, but few believed 
that enhancements linked to school-related crimes, firearm forfeitures, or the 
use of a minor in criminal acts were reducing gang crime. 

Except for public defenders, the vast majority of those siu'veyed viewed 
securing cooperation from victims and witnesses as a “major problem” in gang 
cases (see exhibit 5). The clear majority of gang and track district attorneys 



Exhibit 4: Percentage of Criminal Justice Officials in 
Clark and Washoe Counties Reporting Nevada's 
Antigang Legislation Was Effective 





Police 


Prosecutors 


Defenders 


Judges 


Additional Penalties for Crimes 
Committed on School Bus 
(NRS 193.161) 


57.1 


16.6 


26.9 


4.5 


Ban on Possessing Dangerous 
Weapon on Property or in School 
Bus (NRS 202.265) 


72.7 


66.6 


67.9 


91.7 


Discharging Firearm out of Motor 
Vehicle (NRS 202.287) 


91.7 


57.9 


46.4 


75.0 


Additional Penalties for Aiming 
Firearm at Human Being 
(NRS 202.290) 


91.7 


57.9 


39.3 


83.3 


Firearm Forfeitures in Drug-Related 
Arrests (NRS 453.301) 


83.3 


26.3 


25.0 


41.7 


Additional Penalties for Soliciting 
Minors to Commit Criminal Offenses 
(NRS 453.3343) 


65.2 


5.5 


25.9 


58.3 


Additional Penalties for Crimes 
Committed Near School, School 
Bus Stop, or Recreational Facility 
(NRS 453.3345) 


72.7 


33.3 


28.6 


66.7 


Doubling of the Penalty for Any 
Felony Committed to Further the 
Gang as a Criminal Enterprise 
(NRS 193.168) 


91.7 


57.9 


33.3 


83.3 


State RICO Statute (NRS 207.360) 


37.5 


5.5 


16.0 


41.7 
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Exhibit 5: Problems in Prosecuting Gang Cases — 
Views of Criminal Justice Officials in Clark and 
Washoe Counties, in Percent 





Gang 

D.A.s 


Track 

D.A.S 


Public 

Defenders 


Judges 


Police 


Obtaining the Cooperation of 
Victims/Witnesses 


Not a problem/minor problem 


0.0 


0.0 


27.6 


33.3 


8.3 


Moderate problem 


12.5 


9.1 


44.8 


16.7 


37.5 


Major problem 


87.5 


90.9 


27.6 


50.0 


54.2 


Victim/Witness Credibility 


Not a problem/minor problem 


12.5 


9.1 


10.3 


25.0 


25.0 


Moderate problem 


12.5 


27.3 


41.1 


50.0 


50.0 


Major problem 


75.0 


63.6 


48.3 


25.0 


25.0 


Victim/Witness Intimidation 


Not a problem/minor problem 


0.0 


0.0 


48.2 


33.3 


13.0 


Moderate problem 


37.5 


45.5 


34.5 


41.7 


39.1 


Major problem 


62.5 


54.5 


17.2 


25.0 


47.8 


Heavy Caseloads 


Not a problem/minor problem 


47.5 


40.0 


39.3 


25.0 


43.5 


Moderate problem 


62.5 


20.0 


32.1 


41.7 


30.4 


Major problem 


0.0 


40.0 


28.6 


33.3 


26.1 



Inadequate Police Preparation 
of Crime Reports 



Not a problem/minor problem 


87.5 


40.0 


51.7 


66.6 


87.0 


Moderate problem 


12.5 


60.0 


37.9 


16.7 


8.7 


Major problem 


0.0 


0.0 


10.3 


16.7 


4.3 



Difficult Proof Requirement to Show 
That the Offense Was Committed to 
Further the Gang 



Not a problem/minor problem 


25.0 


11.1 


48.1 


25.0 


30.4 


Moderate problem 


62.5 


44.4 


29.6 


50.0 


34.8 


Major problem 


15.5 


44.4 


22.2 


25.0 


34.8 
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also reported victim/witness credibility as a major problem. Most prosecutors, 
judges, and police in the sample believed that the proof requirement for 
demonstrating that an offense was committed to further a criminal gang 
was at least a moderate problem in prosecuting gang cases. 

Conclusions and Implications 

By all indications, gang activity in large metropolitan areas has become 
a major social problem. Driveby shootings, carjackings, drug trafficking, and 
other predatory offenses by active gang members and their associates are com- 
mon occurrences in urban areas. Although social programs have been imple- 
mented to reduce youths’ risks and enhance their resistance to the pressures 
of gang participation, the primary response of the criminal justice community 
has been to increase the severity and certainty of punishment for gang- related 
offending. In Nevada and its major cities. Las Vegas and Reno, the twin goals 
of severe and certain punishment are promoted through enactment of antigang 
statutes in the criminal code and creation of specialized gang prosecution units 
to increase the conviction rate for gang-related offenses. 

Even though national surveys of the prevalence of gang prosecution units 
have been conducted and the largest U.S. cities often provide annual summaries 
and internal reports about the operation of their gang units (see Genelin 1994; 
ILJ 1994; Reiner 1992), scant attention has been paid to process evaluations of 
the onset of antigang legislation and impact evaluations of the effectiveness of 
antigang statutes and gang prosecution units. In fact, no comprehensive research 
has been conducted on the social, political, and economic obstacles to enactment 
of antigang legislation and how competing interests influence the structure and 
scope of the final statutes.^ The frequency with which these statutes are used in 
criminal court decisionmaking and the effectiveness of gang prosecution units 
in smaller jurisdictions also have not been addressed in previous research. This 
being the case, the results of the current study constitute an empirical benchmark 
that fills a major void in the understanding of the prosecution of gang cases. 

The results indicate that some antigang statutes are widely used (especially 
those that address aiming firearms) whereas others, such as provisions against 
driveby shootings and gang sentencing enhancement, are less commonly 
employed. Once adjustments are made for different offender and case attrib- 
utes, gang prosecution units in Clark and Washoe Counties yield conviction 
and incarceration rates comparable to those for defendants processed in other 
prosecution tracks. The results of this study have several implications for other 
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jurisdictions that have or are considering establishing antigang legislation and 
gang prosecution units. 

First, antigang legislation in Nevada was enacted with little social and 
political opposition. The passage of such legislation in other States would 
probably follow a similar path. Media coverage of gang crime and specific in- 
stances of brutal and random attacks on citizens provide a strong background 
for the mobilization of antigang control measures. 

Second, criminal justice officials have used claims of escalating gang crime 
to increase their organizational resources. This was especially true of the police 
and prosecution in Clark County. Calls for increased resources were answered, 
even though there was no evidence from court data in this jurisdiction that 
gang crime had increased over time. If the experiences of Nevada are represen- 
tative of other States, local media coverage of gang crime will play a major role 
in the development and support of antigang legislation and gang prosecution 
units in other jurisdictions. 

Third, antigang legislation provides district attorneys with additional 
leverage in prosecuting gang members. Although most charges under the 
antigang statutes in Nevada do not result in a conviction under the specific 
statute, the threat of conviction under the gang enhancement statute may 
serve as a major enticement for a guilty plea on other charges. Most jurisdic- 
tions across the country have not used antigang legislation, relying instead on 
existing statutes for criminal prosecution. However, other States may benefit 
from the implementation and selective use of a gang sentencing enhancement 
statute similar to Nevada’s, which doubles the penalty for gang crime, because 
it mandates a largely nondiscretionary prison sentence for these offenders. 

Finally, specialized gang prosecution units are an important arena for 
processing and adjudicating gang cases. Whether other jurisdictions should 
establish such specialized units, however, depends on the gravity of the gang 
problem and specific expertise of the district attorneys. Rather than establish- 
ing a separate unit, designating one deputy district attorney as the “gang pros- 
ecutor” may be sufficient for smaller jurisdictions in addressing gang crime, 
especially if that person has had hands-on training in prosecuting gang mem- 
bers. Although external changes in the structure and composition of gang 
prosecution units may pose a serious threat to their effectiveness, this problem 
was minimized in Nevada by making a special effort to retain the most quali- 
fied gang prosecutors in spite of this changing political environment. 
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Notes 



1. Under the Nevada Revised Statutes (193.168, Section 6), a “criminal 
gang” is defined as any combination of persons, organized formally or 
informally, so constructed that the organization will continue its opera- 
tion even if individual members enter or leave the organization, which 
(a) has a common name or identifying symbol; (b) has particular con- 
duct, status, and customs indicative of it; and (c) has as one of its com- 
mon activities engaging in criminal activity punishable as a felony, other 
than the conduct that constitutes the primary offense. 

2. Logistic regression is a statistical technique used to assess the relative 
importance of selected variables and whether the impact of a particular 
variable remains significant after considering its relationship with other 
variables in the model. A type of multiple regression, logistic regression 
is used primarily when the outcome variable (like conviction or acquittal) 
has only two values. 

3. The political and economic nature of the antigang legislation in Nevada 
is addressed at length in the final report for this study (NIJ grant 94-1 J— 
CX-0053). 
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Abstract 



Jurisdictions United for Drug Gang Enforcement (JUDGE) is a multi- 
jurisdictional task force that has operated in San Diego County since 
1988. Headed by the District Attorney’s office, it also includes the 
police, probation officers, and depun' district attorneys working togeth- 
er to target know'n gang members involved in drug use and sales. The 
early focus was enforcing the conditions of probation and drug laws, 
using undercover tactics, intensive super\'ision, and vertical prosecution. 
This evaluation examined the first 2 years of program operation, com- 
paring the period before and after implementation. The process evalua- 
tion concluded that JUDGE was implemented as designed and had 
selected appropriate targets and methods for ensuring offender account- 
abilin'. The evaluation of JUDGE’S impact concluded that, although 
more than 80 percent of the targets were rearrested, the number of 
arrestees declined and most arrests were for violations of probation 
conditions. The proportion of arrests involving drugs also declined sub- 
stantially. JUDGE cost much more than traditional supervision, chiefly 
because of the expenses of vertical prosecution and keeping arrestees 
in custody. The absence of a control group, which necessitated the pre- 
post-smdy method, proved to be a major limitation of the evaluation. 
Another limitation was that the relatively harsh treatment of JUDGE 
youths may have been a function of age; As they gre\\’ older and their 
contacts with the police increased, arrestees were more harshly treated 
than when they^ w'ere v'ounger. 
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This chapter describes an evaluation of Jurisdictions Unified for Drug 
Gang Enforcement (JUDGE), a gang task force program established in San 
Diego County in 1988 with the support of Bureau of Justice Assistance (BJA) 
Byrne program funds. An earlier report of this evaluation presented findings 
fi*om the first 2 years of the program, described the JUDGE program as it 
existed in 1995, and offered recommendations for future consideration 
(Pennell, Melton, and Hoctor 1996). This chapter also includes information 
about the present (2000) state of the program, its evolution over time, and 
the lessons learned while conducting a retrospective evaluation. 

Impetus for JUDGE in 1988 

The upsurge of gangs and associated drug and criminal activity in the 
mid-1980s, coupled with reductions in available resources, has led an increas- 
ing number of States and local jurisdictions to develop multiagency task 
forces. The 1987 grant application for Byrne funding to create the JUDGE 
program identified more than 27 street gangs with more than 2,300 mem- 
bers, most of whom were Hispanic and black. That early grant application 
further stated that “the current situation of gang related narcotic control has 
created a wave of violence involving several drive-by shootings and homicides. 
Street gangs have begun to resemble modern organized crime c^erations in 
terms of sophistication and tactics.” According to the second-year grant appli- 
cation, a task force was needed because “[t]he overall burden on the proba- 
tion department (of increased gang and drug activity) has resulted in many 
juvenile gang and drug offenders going back on the streets and engaging in 
narcotics activity without any real fear of supervision or accountability. It is 
difficult at best for these probation officers to follow-up the conditions of 
probation on a consistent basis” (Second Year Grant Application, San Diego 
County District Attorney’s Office). 

Sponsored by the BJA through the Anti-Drug Abuse Act as a Byrne- 
funded task force, JUDGE has been in operation since 1988. Initially, the 
program staff included three deputy district attorneys, two senior probation 
officers, six police officers representing three agencies, one sergeant, and one 
investigative specialist. Early task force efforts, mandated by the State Office 
of Criminal Justice Planning (the Byrne grant program administrator), focused 
on coordinating the efforts of three agencies to strictiy enforce probation con- 
ditions and drug laws for juvenile gang members with a drug history. Two 
populations were targeted: juvenile street gang members on probation for 
narcotics offenses and street gang members not yet on probation but known 
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to be involved in the use, sale, and distribution of narcotics. In the second 
year, the focus expanded to include selected adult gang members involved 
in drug dealing. 

The JUDGE program adopted the criteria developed by the California 
Department of Justice to define gangs and gang members. To be considered 
a gang, a group had to meet all of the following criteria; 

■ Have a name and identifiable leadership. 

■ Claim a territory, turf, neighborhood, or criminal enterprise. 

■ Associate on a continuous or regular basis. 

■ Engage in delinquent or criminal behavior. 

To be documented as a gang member, an individual had to meet at least 
one of the following criteria: 

■ Admit gang membership. 

■ Have tattoos or wear or possess clothing or paraphernalia associated with 
a specific gang. 

■ Be observed participating in delinquent or criminal activity with known 
gang members. 

■ Be known to the police as having a close association with known gang 
members. 

■ Be identified by a reliable informant as a gang member. 



The JUDGE program has three primary components: vertical prosecution 
by the District Attorney’s Office,^ the Probation Department’s narcotics task 
force, and special enforcement operations carried out by the police. Vertical 
prosecution had the following objectives: 

■ Reduce the average project caseload for prosecutors, compared with non- 
vertical felony prosecution units. 

■ When appropriate, resist the release of defendants from custody before 
the trial or hearing. 



Program Description 
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■ Ensure that the most severe sentence possible is imposed on a convicted 
or adjudicated defendant. 

■ Reduce the average amount of time between the arrest and disposition 
of charges against a project defendant. 

■ Eliminate or reduce the use of plea bargaining in project cases. 

■ Increase the conviction and adjudication rate for project defendants. 

The Probation Department’s Narcotics Task Force had the following 
objectives: 

■ Supervise a caseload of 20 to 30 targeted probationers. 

■ Coordinate with law enforcement through requests for assistance with 
Fourth Amendment waiver searches^ and meetings with task force mem- 
bers to identify probation violators and develop arrest strategies for drug 
offenders and probation violators. 

■ Assist local law enforcement in identifying and apprehending project 
probation violators. 

Special enforcement operations had the following objectives: 

■ Increase the number of warrants, indictments, and arrests of individuals 
charged with drug offenses. 

■ Increase the number of case referrals and cases filed on individuals 
charged with drug offenses. 

■ Increase the use of informants in drug investigations. 

■ Train law enforcement personnel on topics related to enhanced operation 
of anti-drug-abuse projects. 

As will be shown later in this chapter, the evaluation of the JUDGE pro- 
gram could not determine whether some of these objectives had been met. 
No specific or measurable performance targets had been set, such as increas- 
ing by a certain percentage. The lack of basehne data for some indicators also 
made it difficult to accurately assess the program’s effectiveness. 

Before examining the results of the evaluation, however, it is appropri- 
ate to briefly describe the local and national context in which JUDGE was 
implemented. 
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The Context 

One year before the JUDGE program was established in 1988, the San 
Diego Police Department (SDPD), the largest of San Diego County’s 10 
police agencies, created a specialized gang detail to focus on identifying and 
investigating Icnown gang members and affiliates. The department began 
identifying crimes as gang related (if either the victim or the suspect were 
documented gang members), and its statistics showed that gang members 
were involved in significant numbers of assaults and homicides. One year after 
the JUDGE program was established, the San Diego Probation Department 
developed a specialized team, the Gang Suppression Unit (GSU), to increase 
supervision of gang members who were on probation. Like the JUDGE team, 
the GSU team (which supervised most of the JUDGE targets) was located in 
the Probation Department. Also, in the mid-1980s, the District Attorney cre- 
ated a Gang Prosecution Unit to specialize in the vertical prosecution of high- 
risk gang members. Each of these special units incorporated features common 
to such units, including extensive training for investigators about gang cul- 
ture, undercover teams that conducted surveillance of gang members, greater 
use of informants, and exclusive focus on a particular type of offender. 

Taking a multiagency approach to a crime problem was not a new idea 
in San Diego County. The Countywide Narcotics Task Force, representing all 
local police agencies, as well as State and Federal agents, had been in operation 
since 1955. In other areas of the country, multiagency task forces evolved, 
primarily in response to organized crime and then, in the mid-1980s, in res- 
ponse to the drug problem. The focus and purpose, the nature of the cooper- 
ation, and the types of agencies involved have all changed significantly over 
time (Chaiken et al. 1990). Studies have compared these task forces with tra- 
ditional narcotics investigative units, investigated several multijurisdictional 
task forces in a single State, and examined task forces operating in conjunc- 
tion with other law enforcement entities (Ruboy and Coldren 1992). Most 
of this research has been descriptive, with arrests, seizures, and convictions 
the primary measures of task force activities (Justice Research and Statistics 
Association 1993). A more recent study (Senese and Levinson 1994) involved 
surveys of probation and parole agencies that focused on gangs. The authors 
noted that strong programs usually — 

■ Have a lower than average client-to-agent ratio. 

■ Have a specialized gang unit. 
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■ Monitor gang members’ behavior. 

■ Prohibit gang members on probation from associating with other 
gang members. 

■ Emphasize a law enforcement, control approach, including intensive 
supervision. 

■ Ensure that all criminal justice entities cooperate and share information. 

Earlier studies on task forces focused primarily on describing these activi- 
ties and did not include a rigorous methodology for measuring their success. 
The JUDGE program incorporated all of these features, as well as others noted 
later in this chapter that are purported to contribute to the success of task- 
force efforts. 

The JUDGE Program Evaluation 

The researchers’ original intent was to conduct both a process evaluation 
(to determine whether the project had been implemented as proposed) and 
an impact evaluation (to determine the effects of increasing accountability on 
reoffending) of the first 2 years of the JUDGE program (1988 and 1989). 
This evaluation did not take place as planned, however, and took longer than 
expected to complete. The final report, which came out in 1996, was a more 
qualitative, descriptive study than originally proposed and included an update 
on JUDGE activities in 1995. 

The evaluation, which was funded by the National Institute of Justice 
(NIJ), began in 1991 and spanned a 3-year period. Since the evaluation 
began after program implementation, a true experimental design could not 
be initiated. Instead, researchers and program staff decided to use a quasi- 
experimental design, retrospectively selecting a control group of youths iden- 
tified in SDPD and probation department files as gang members, to determine 
how the system responded to this group of gang members before the JUDGE 
program began and to compare their recidivism rate with that of youths tar- 
geted by the program. Unfortunately, however, this control group could not 
be identified for the following reasons: 

■ Criteria for defining gang members were not clearly defined before 1988. 

■ Some arrestees who seemed to fit the profile were never placed on 
probation. 
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■ Some arrestees did not have a documented history of using or dealing 
drugs. 

■ Most important, many of the youth identified for the control group 
eventually became JUDGE targets. 

It was therefore necessary to modify the original research design to 
include all 279 youths targeted by the JUDGE program in 1988 and 1989. 
Data were collected on these youths for the 2 years before the program was 
created and the 2 years after they had become targets. Thus, what was to be a 
rigorous impact evaluation became a descriptive, one-group, pre-post study of 
youths processed by the JUDGE program. 

Data were compiled for every juvenile targeted by JUDGE during the 
first 2 years of the grant. Sources for data included arrest reports, probation 
reports, criminal history records, and court files. Generally, all source docu- 
ments were incorporated in each individual’s JUDGE file. Data elements 
included sociodemographic information, age at first arrest and true finding 
(complaint), types and levels of offenses, time in custody, drug test results, 
date of intake and release from JUDGE, sentences imposed, and recidivism 
up to 2 years after release. Additional data elements included gang a ffili ation, 
criminal history, offenses that resulted in probation, probation conditions, 
contacts by probation and JUDGE staff, and offenses committed during pro- 
bation. For the process evaluation, outcome data were compared to project 
objectives to measure compliance (in terms of program implementation) and 
results (such as probation violations and drug test results). The consequences 
of increased probation supervision, including revocation, custody time, and 
use of vertical prosecution, were evaluated by comparing how cases were 
processed before and after JUDGE targeting. 

In addition, to gauge the process and progress of JUDGE implementation, 
interviews were conducted with criminal justice personnel in the JUDGE 
program and the agencies that coordinated with JUDGE staff Participants 
were asked to identify successful program elements, barriers to coordination, 
availability of resources, and training issues. 

The analysis included a description of program implementation and oper- 
ations and a comparison of how these youths were handled by the criminal 
justice system before and after JUDGE implementation. Exhibit 1 identifies 
the data elements and the sources for the data. 
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Exhibit 1: Data Elements and Sources, Case Tracking Form 



Age, Sex, Ethnicity 


• 


Date of first wardship 


Date of Birth 


• 


Offense — first wardship 


Education Level 


• 


Dates of arrest 


Gang Affiliation 


• 


Highest arrest charges 


Instant Offense and Disposition 


• 


Drug charges 


Status at Time of Arrest 


• 


Probation revocations/dates 


Date of Sentence/Sentence Type 


• 


Dates of conviction 


Prosecutor/Probation Office 


• 


Highest conviction charges 


Time in Custody 


• 


Sentences 


Probation Conditions 


• 


Dates in custody/type of institution 


Drug Tests/Results 


• 


Dates on probation 


Probation Violations (Number and Type 
During Tracking Period) 


Offenses During JUDGE 


Date of Intake/Release From JUDGE 
Date Followup Period Ended 
Number of Probation Contacts 


• 


Type of prosecution (vertical or 
nonvertical) 


• 


Drug/felony/other arrests 


Referrals to Other Agencies 


• 


Convictions by type and level 
of charge 






Criminal History 


• 


Pretrial custody 


• Age at first arrest 


• 


Revocations 


• Date of first probation referral 


• 


Types of sentences (e.g., maximum 
sentence imposed) 


• First referral offense 





Sources: Arrest reports, JUDGE and probation department files, and court records 

Research Objectives and Results 

The study was designed to achieve the following: 

■ Determine if the JUDGE program objectives were met during the 
grant period. 

■ Assess the impact of such program activities as surveillance, special en- 
forcement, and vertical prosecution on the expected outcomes: increased 
probation violations and arrests; more defendants held for pretrial cus- 
tody; and more probation revocations, convictions, and sentences. 

■ Evaluate the program’s impact on offenders as measured by recidivism 
rates, the need for probation intervention, and gang affiliation. 

■ Provide recommendations for similar programs in other jurisdictions. 
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Unfortunately, several research objectives could not be addressed system- 
atically. The lack of a control group put the conclusions regarding the pro- 
gram’s effectiveness into question. Documentation for several JUDGE activities 
was either unavailable or inadequate, including numbers relating to inform- 
ants. One reason for the lack of sufficient data was the turnover of program 
staff responsible for documentation. In addition, in the second year of the eval- 
uation, the investigative focus of JUDGE expanded to include adult offenders 
who were not necessarily gang members or drug offenders. Research was limit- 
ed to the first 2 years of the JUDGE program and included only youthful 
offenders targeted in 1988 and 1989. 

Another limitation of the study is that the increase in law enforcement 
supervision over time could simply be the result of the natural maturation of 
a youthful population, rather than a direct effect of the JUDGE program. The 
juvenile justice system historically has treated younger juveniles less harshly 
with respect to formal processing. In San Diego, earlier studies have shown 
this to be the case (Pennell and Curtis 1983, 1988). Juveniles tend to have 
several contacts with police and probation before more formal action takes 
place, generally when they continue delinquent activity as they age. Therefore, 
if the JUDGE youths were in fact treated more severely after becoming 
JUDGE targets (and they were), this may be a result of the system reacting 
overall to several contacts rather than the result of specific actions taken by a 
special task force. 

On a process level, the results suggested that the JUDGE staff targeted 
the intended offenders by using screening criteria to define gang members 
and drug involvement, intervened at the appropriate phases in system process- 
ing, and enforced probation conditions. 



Offender Characteristics 

Juveniles were identified as JUDGE targets if they met all of the 
following screening criteria: 

■ Youths with a drug history (arrests for possession, sale, or trafficking 
or other indication in the file). 

■ Wards of the court. 

■ Gang members. 
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More than half (56 percent) of the 279 JUDGE targets were 16 to 17 
years old when targeted. Targets were nearly equally divided between blacks 
(45 percent) and Hispanics (52 percent) (see exhibit 2). According to the 
SDPD’s gang unit, these figures correspond to the ethnic breakdown of 
gangs in San Diego in 1988 and 1989. 

All program targets were documented gang members (see exhibit 3). 

The vast majority of them were involved with drugs: 73 percent had been 
convicted of a drug offense, and 23 percent had an arrest for a drug viola- 
tion. Only 3 percent had no indication of drug use or sales in their files. The 
most frequent charge of first referral to probation was a felony-level property 
offense. Slighdy more than half of the youths (55 percent) were targeted 
during the prosecution stage and almost a quarter (23 percent) were target- 
ed when on probation. At the time they were targeted by the JUDGE unit, 
89 percent of the juveniles were wards of the court. Given the composition 
of the targeted group, youthful gang members involved with drugs with a 
criminal history, the JUDGE program followed the guidelines outlined in 
its grant proposal. 



Exhibit 2: Demographic Characteristics of JUDGE Targets, 
1988-89 



Characteristics 


Number 
{N = 279) 


Percent 


Age 


<13 


9 


3 


14-15 


113 


41 


16-17 


156 


56 


>18 


1 


<1 


Sex 


Male 


273 


98 


Female 


6 


2 


Ethnicity 


White 


3 


1 


Hispanic 


146 


52 


Black 


125 


45 


Other 


5 


2 
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Exhibit 3: JUDGE Screening Criteria, 1988-89 



Criteria 


Number 
{N = 279) 


Percent 


Gang Member? 


Yes 


279 


100 


Drug History 


Convicted of drug offense 


204 


73 


Arrested for drug offense 


63 


23 


Indication of drug use in file 


4 


1 


No history 


8 


3 


Ward of Court? 


Yes 


247 


89 


No 


32 


11 



Police Objectives 

Police responsibilities in the JUDGE program included special enforce- 
ment (including undercover efforts), identification of gang members, and sur- 
veillance, as well as maintaining profiles of suspects in the regional computer. 

All youths targeted by JUDGE in 1988 and 1989 were documented gang 
members. Before targeting, 52 percent of them had been placed in custody at 
time of arrest (see exhibit 4). After targeting, the proportion rose to 68 percent, 
consistent with JUDGE objectives. Two years before targeting, half of the ar- 
rests for those subsequently to become JUDGE targets were for a felony and 7 
percent were for violating probation. Two years after targeting, only 30 percent 
of the arrests were on felony charges, while 32 percent were for probation viola- 
tions, suggesting increased surveillance and more intensive supervision. Before 
the youths were JUDGE targets, 61 percent had a petition (complaint) request- 
ed, compared to 81 percent for the 2 years after being targeted. 



Prosecution Efforts 

To determine whether prosecution under the JUDGE program had 
achieved its objectives, proportionate filing rates, conviction rates, plea bar- 
gains, cases with vertical prosecution, custody prior to disposition, sentence, 
and average time from arrest to disposition were compared for cases involving 
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Exhibit 4: Law Enforcement Efforts Before and After 
JUDGE Targeting 





Before 
Targeting 
(#) (%) 


After 
Targeting 
(#) (%) 


Highest Arrest* Charge 


Felony 


546 


50 


254 


30 


Misdemeanor 


393 


36 


270 


32 


Probation violations 


75 


7 


271 


32 


Other 


84 


8 


46 


5 


Law Enforcement Disposition 


Released 


16 


1 


4 


<1 


Turned over 


2 


<1 


0 


0 


Petition requested 


673 


61 


673 


80 


Counseled and closed 


46 


4 


4 


0 


Informal probation 


76 


7 


4 


0 


Referred to probation/no action taken 


233 


21 


145 


17 


Handled informally by police department 


50 


5 


6 


1 


Highest Charge Filed 


Felony 


392 


58 


201 


30 


Misdemeanor 


212 


32 


209 


31 


Probation violations 


64 


10 


246 


37 


Other 


4 


1 


17 


3 


Custody at Arrest 


Yes 


550 


52 


564 


68 


No 


470 


44 


149 


18 


In custody at arrest 


41 


4 


114 


14 



Note: Two years before and after JUDGE targeting. 
* Refers to numbers of arrests, not individuals. 



youths before and after targeting. These data were evaluated by case, not by 
individual; the results are shown in exhibit 5. 

Before JUDGE targeting, the 279 juveniles had a total of 1,098 arrests. 
In the 2 years following, the 279 youths had been arrested 841 times (a 23- 
percent drop), perhaps related to time spent in custody and fewer opportuni- 
ties to reoffend. After targeting, 80 percent of the arrests resulted in petitions 
filed with the court, compared with 61 percent of arrests filed before targeting, 
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suggesting a more severe approach (see exhibit 5). In addition, 49 percent of 
the cases during the targeting period were prosecuted vertically, as opposed to 
15 percent of the cases before JUDGE was implemented. More than two- 
thirds (68 percent) of cases involving JUDGE targets led to conviction, com- 
pared with less than half (44 percent) before the program was implemented. 
Cases processed by JUDGE were more likely to result in sentences involving 
custody. About a third (33 percent) of the cases in the JUDGE period were 
sentenced to local custody, compared with 16 percent of the pre- JUDGE 
cases. About 7 percent of the JUDGE cases resulted in sentences to the 
California Youth Authority (CYA), whereas only 1 percent of the cases 



Exhibit 5: Prosecution Efforts Before and After JUDGE 
Targeting, in Percent 





Before 
Targeting 
{N = 841) 


After 
Targeting 
{N = 1,098) 


Petitions Filed 


61 


80 


Vertical Prosecution 


15 


49 


Plea Bargain 


11 


10 


Enhancements 


Filed 


1 


1 


Sustained 


<1 


1 


Disposition 


Convicted 


44 


68 


Other* 


2 


3 


Sentence^ 


Prison 


0 


1 


California Youth Authority 


1 


7 


Local custody* 


16 


33 


Probation® 


5 


5 


Other** 


16 


15 


In Custody Before Disposition** 


27 


49 



Note: All numbers are based on total arrests. 

Includes dismissed, diverted, acquitted, and other dispositions. 

^ Percentages do not include those cases that were combined for sentencing. 

* Includes Juvenile Hall, Juvenile Ranch Facility, 24-Hour School, and jail. 

® Includes cases that were given probation reinstated and modified. 

Includes sentences to out-of-State institutions, house arrest, work project, fines, restitution, 
halfway houses, and "other." 

In custody before disposition but after detention hearing. 
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processed before JUDGE began resulted in this sentence. Time from arrest 
to disposition was shorter after JUDGE was implemented; 61 percent of the 
JUDGE cases were processed within 30 days, whereas only 47 percent of the 
pre- JUDGE cases were prosecuted that quickly. 

These differences suggest that prosecution under the JUDGE program 
was indeed more severe than in the cases handled before the JUDGE unit 
was created and that prosecution goals were met. Generally, however, juve- 
niles are processed more harshly as they penetrate further into the justice 
system, and this may have also contributed to these differences. 

Custody Decisions 

The JUDGE program sought to hold youths accountable for their behav- 
ior. One way to achieve this objective is to initiate graduated sanctions, such 
as placing people in custody at varying levels of processing, when responding 
to probation violations. A review of cases 2 years before and after JUDGE 
intervention revealed that youths were more likely to have been placed in cus- 
tody after becoming JUDGE targets for similar sorts of offenses. As exhibit 6 
shows, more than two-thirds (68 percent) of the post- JUDGE cases resulted 
in custody upon arrest, compared with 52 percent before the program was 
implemented. This pattern was consistent for several types of hearings. At dis- 
position, 63 percent of the post- JUDGE cases involved placement in custody, 
in contrast with 47 percent of those processed before JUDGE. These propor- 
tionate increases following implementation of the JUDGE program may be 
the result of vertical prosecution, which is associated with a higher level of 



Exhibit 6: Stage at Which JUDGE Targets Were Placed 
in Custody 



Stage 


Before 

Targeting 


After 

Targeting 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Percent 
Resulting 
in Custody 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Percent 
Resulting 
in Custody 


At Arrest 


550 


52 


564 


68 


At Detention Hearing 


369 


72 


439 


75 


At Readiness Hearing 


300 


46 


415 


67 


At Jurisdictional Hearing 


80 


41 


118 


60 


At Disposition Hearing 


235 


47 


360 


63 
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preparedness by the deputy district attorney, since the attorney follows the 
case from initial investigation to disposition. 



Technical Violations 

To keep offenders accountable, fairly strict probation conditions are 
ordered to monitor behavior more closely. Intensive supervision generally 
involves increased contact with defendants, which, in turn, increases the 
opportunities to observe unacceptable behavior that includes violating proba- 
tion conditions. The data suggest that this was the case with the JUDGE tar- 
gets. Before JUDGE, according to the first-year grant application, probation 
resources were limited and insufficient to respond to the increase in gang- 
related activity. By teaming with law enforcement, JUDGE probation officers 
were able to enhance their surveillance and supervision of identified youths. 

When youths in San Diego County become delinquent wards of the 
juvenile court, the probation officer prepares a social study that describes the 
activities they have engaged in (drugs, gangs, truancy, etc.). The court has a 
“laundry list” of behavior or rules to which the youths may be mandated to 
adhere, such as attending school, obeying school rules and the rules of par- 
ents and guardians, not associating with gang members, or going to drug 
treatment. From the information compiled in the social study, including prior 
delinquent history, the probation officer makes recommendations to the court 
regarding which behavior or conditions should be mandated by the court. 
Before the JUDGE program was implemented, the probation department 
did not have the resources or time to devote to identifying appropriate 
conditions and following up with supervision. The following exhibits suggest 
that after being targeted by JUDGE, a higher proportion of youths had spe- 
cific conditions ordered and were subsequendy found to be in violation of 
these conditions. 

As exhibit 7 illustrates, before becoming JUDGE targets, 12 to 39 per- 
cent of the study group had probation conditions ordered by the court that 
included no contact with illegal narcotics, following probation officers’ rules, 
not associating with specific individuals, obeying school rules, submitting to 
Fourth Amendment waiver searches, observing curfew, not carrying or using 
weapons, and submitting to drug testing. After becoming JUDGE targets, 

55 to 78 percent of the juveniles had such conditions ordered by the court. 
While a JUDGE target, 60 percent or more were found to be in violation of 
such probation conditions as not following rules, associating with specific 
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Exhibit 7: Probation Conditions Ordered Before and After 
JUDGE Targeting Evaluation Period, 1986-91 





Percent of JUDGE Targets 


Conditions Ordered 


Before 

Targeting 


After 

Targeting 


Follow Probation Officer's Rules 


39 


78 


Report All Law Enforcement Contacts 


39 


78 


Follow Guardian Rules 


39 


78 


Stay in County 


39 


78 


Obey School Rules 


39 


77 


Submit to Testing 


28 


75 


Report in to Probation Officer 


39 


77 


Not Associate With Others 


19 


75 


No Weapons 


16 


55 


No Alcohol 


29 


74 


No Illegal Narcotics 


29 


76 


Not in Vehicle With Other Juveniles 


9 


44 


No Gang Clothes 


18 


75 


Not in Certain Places 


8 


49 


Curfew 


12 


67 


Counseling 


35 


71 


Fourth Amendment Waiver 


33 


76 


Other 


2 


8 



individuals, possessing narcotics, and violating curfew (see exhibit 8). Overall, 
nearly two-thirds of the JUDGE targets (66 percent) were arrested for 
probation violations after JUDGE intervention, compared with 17 percent 
before becoming a target (see exhibit 9). 

Consistent with the features of intensive supervision, the individuals tar- 
geted by JUDGE and later supervised by the Gang Suppression Unit were 
frequendy reported by their probation officers for violations (see exhibit 8). 

It is difficult to state with confidence whether they were reported because 
they were serious offenders and got into trouble ftequentiy or because the 
increased supervision made it more likely that they would get caught. (Data 
are available for the 3-year period of JUDGE tracking of the study group with 
respect to conditions ordered and violated.) More than 50 percent of the 
JUDGE targets were reported for violating the following conditions: 
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Exhibit 8: Probation Conditions Ordered After JUDGE 
Target Date and Violated During Tracking Period, 1988-91 



Probation Conditions 


Percent 

Ordered 


Percent 

Violated 


Follow Probation Officer's Rules 


78 


64 


Report All Law Enforcement Contacts 


78 


14 


Follow Guardian Rules 


78 


9 


Stay in County 


78 


2 


Obey School Rules 


77 


53 


Submit to Testing 


75 


4 


Report in to Probation Officer 


77 


11 


Not Associate With Others 


75 


60 


No Weapons 


55 


42 


No Alcohol 


74 


13 


No Illegal Narcotics 


76 


99 


Not in Vehicle With Other Juveniles 


44 


10 


No Gang Clothes 


75 


33 


Not in Certain Places 


49 


42 


Curfew 


67 


69 


Counseling 


71 


6 


Submit to Fourth Amendment Waiver Searches 


76 


1 



■ Following probation officers’ rules (64 percent). 

■ Obeying school rules (53 percent). 

■ Not associating with certain others (60 percent). 

■ No use or sales of illegal narcotics (99 percent). 

■ Curfew (69 percent). 

Total Time in Custody 

Offenders who are in custody have few or no opportunities to reoffend. 
The data show that JUDGE targets spent a considerable amount of time 
behind bars during their JUDGE tenure. More than 40 percent were in juve- 
nile hall or some other local institution for a total of a year or more, although 
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Exhibit 9: Arrest History of JUDGE Targets Before and 
After Targeting 





2 Years 
Before Being 
Targeted 
{N = 279) 


2 Years 
After Being 
Targeted 
(A/ = 279) 




(#) 


(%) 


(#) 


(%) 


Total JUDGE Targets Arrested 


279 


100* 


231 


83* 


Total Arrested for Violent Felonies 


62 


22^ 


62 


27* 


One arrest 


47 


76* 


51 


82* 


More than one arrest 


15 


24* 


11 


18* 


Total Arrested for Felony Drug Offenses 


177 


63* 


65 


28* 


One arrest 


133 


75* 


52 


-H- 

o 

00 


More than one arrest 


44 


25* 


13 


20* 


Total Arrested for Misdemeanor 
Drug Offenses 


123 


44* 


68 


29* 


One arrest 


77 


63* 


49 


72* 


More than one arrest 


46 


3T 


19 


28* 


Total Arrested for Probation Violations 


47 


17* 


152 


66* 


One arrest 


32 


68* 


74 


49* 


More than one arrest 


15 


32* 


78 


51* 


Mean Number of Arrests 


3.9 




3.0 




Total without probation violations 


3.7 




2.0 




Violent felony offenses 


0.3 




0.3 




Felony drug offenses 


0.8 




0.3 




Misdemeanor drug offenses 


0.7 




0.4 




Probation violations 


0.3 




1.0 





* Percentage of total number of JUDGE targets. 

^ Percentage of number of JUDGE targets arrested. 

* Percentage of those arrested in this category. 



this was not necessarily consecutive time. Another 25 percent had 6 months 
to a year of custody time. Unfortunately, no records had been kept of their 
custody time before being targeted, so it is not certain if the time in custody 
was actually greater after targeting. Other indicators, however, such as differ- 
ences in the number of technical violations, suggest that defendants probably 
spent more time in custody after JUDGE, since they were reported more 
often for violating probation conditions than before being targeted. 
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Recidivism 



A typical measure of success in the criminal justice system is the recidivism 
rate, the frequency with which offenders return to the system via arrest. The 
measure has its limitations and is generally bolstered with other measures, 
such as reintegration into mainstream society through employment, school 
attendance, or reduction in drug use. Also, it is recognized that intensive super- 
vision leads to more arrests due to increased surveillance. Unfortunately, since 
social integration information was not available for this study, analysis of 
recidivism was limited to considering the number and nature of arrests 2 years 
before and after JUDGE intervention. 

Most of the 279 JUDGE targets (83 percent) were rearrested within 
2 years after JUDGE intervention, but the mean number of arrests dropped 
slightly (3.9 to 3.0), perhaps because offenders were in custody part of the 
time (exhibit 9). Arrests for felony drug violations dropped to 28 percent of 
the total, compared to 63 percent before JUDGE was implemented. The 
proportion of arrests for violent felonies rose slightly, from 22 to 27 percent. 
As expected, most of the arrests after JUDGE targeting (66 percent versus 
17 percent) were for probation violations. An arrest for a probation violation 
occurs when it becomes apparent that a youth is not complying with the con- 
ditions of his or her probation. 

Analysis of the JUDGE program suggests that it was implemented as 
designed with respect to appropriate targets and methods for ensuring offend- 
er accountability such as complaints filed, custody time, vertical prosecution, 
conviction, and sentencing. Outcome measures suggest that although more 
than 80 percent of the JUDGE targets were rearrested, the number of arrests 
dropped, and most of these were for probation violations. Moreover, the pro- 
portion that involved drug violations declined substantially. 

When researchers reexamined the JUDGE targets in 1995, 64 percent of 
the 279 had had new court cases filed, with an average of 3 cases per individ- 
ual. These results suggested that many JUDGE targets remained involved in 
criminal activity and that the task force had appropriately focused on isolating 
a small segment of offenders who appear particularly crime -prone, monitoring 
their behavior closely, and applying sanctions swiftly and with certainty. 

This finding is difficult to interpret because not enough is known about 
this group of offenders to determine whether they are particularly crime- 
prone or the extent to which an enforcement approach actually contributes 
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to reoffending because it does not address other issues such as drug treat- 
ment, education, and employment. The current juvenile justice strategy in San 
Diego County employs both intervention and enforcement, based on the 
tenets of the comprehensive juvenile justice strategy developed by the Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, which incorporates risk fac- 
tors along with offender accountability (Howell 1995). As discussed below, 
however, the JUDGE unit remains in operation. 



After the Evaluation 

Upon revisiting the JUDGE program in 1995, researchers learned that 
its mission had shifted direction periodically. After the 1994 three strikes 
legislation, for example, the JUDGE unit began targeting “second strikers” 
who could potentially commit a third offense that would result in prison time. 
The FY 1999-2000 grant application represents the 11th year of BJA Byrne 
funding. The JUDGE program’s current focus is on adult criminal offenders 
who are on probation or parole and identified as habitual drug offenders 
(whether or not they are gang- affiliated), drug-involved documented juvenile 
gang members, and discretionary targets. The program still involves coopera- 
tion and teamwork between law enforcement, probation, and the District 
Attorney. Six of the 10 law enforcement agencies in San Diego County are 
represented, as well as the California State Parole Board, the California State 
Bureau of Narcotics Enforcement, and the San Diego County Department of 
Social Services. Because of money constraints and local agency policy, the other 
four law enforcement agencies have elected not to participate in JUDGE. 

Probation and parole officers conduct searches with police to identify 
probationers and parolees involved in gangs or drugs. Targeted offenders con- 
tinue to be prosecuted vertically, and prosecutors accompany police officers in 
the field for observation and training and to serve as an immediate resource. 
Although the current emphasis is on adult offenders, juveniles are frequently 
targeted and arrested as part of ongoing investigations. According to its coor- 
dinator, JUDGE continues to report a conviction rate of more than 90 per- 
cent, with most of the juveniles committed to California Youth Authority and 
most adults sent to prison. 

The FY 1999-2000 JUDGE grant application included each of the 12 
critical elements that, according to a recent study (BJA 2000), have helped 
several multijurisdictional task forces achieve their programmatic and organi- 
zational objectives: 
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1 . Written interagency agreement 

2. Prosecutor involvement 

3. Computerized information/intelligence databases and systems 

4. Case planning and selection 

5. Communication 

6. Coordination 

7. Budget planning 

8. Dedicated and well-defined mission 

9. Monitoring and evaluation 

10. Staffing and recruitment policy 

1 1 . Effective asset seizure and forfeiture activities 

12. Technical assistance and training. 

In addition, the JUDGE program incorporates several of the practices 
documented in a 1998 study on “what works” to prevent crime (Sherman et 
al. 1998), although some of these practices — including monitoring of gang 
members, intensive supervision, and units that focus on repeat offenders — 
have had mixed results. The measure of success used by JUDGE today is 
“having a high proportion of investigations that result in criminal prosecu- 
tions and maximum incarceration time for targeted offenders.” The effective- 
ness is determined by the project coordinator, who reports to the San Diego 
Police Chiefs’ and Sheriff’s Association. 

Although both countywide FBI index crimes and gang crimes within the 
city of San Diego have declined over the past few years (Allnutt and Pennell 
2000; San Diego Police Department Gang Unit 2000), it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to determine how much of the decline can be attributed to the 
JUDGE unit’s efforts, particularly in light of all the other efforts taking place 
These include the U.S. Attorney’s Violent Crime Task Force, which focuses 
on gang violence and narcotics activity; the Probation Department’s Gang 
Suppression Unit, which is still in operation; the SDPD’s Gang Unit and 
Narcotics Division; the District Attorney’s Office’s Gang Prosecution Unit; 
and the North County Gang Task Force. The ultimate reason for JUDGE’S 
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continued longevity may have litde to do with research- based documentation 
of effectiveness and more to do with the interests of the local criminal justice 
administrators in continuing an approach that allows the targets to change 
over time. As stated in a recent Bureau of Justice Assistance report, if task 
forces are to be successfully sustained, they must be able to integrate them- 
selves into the existing criminal justice system and adapt to changes in their 
environment (Bureau of Justice Assistance 2000). Apparently, the JUDGE 
program has succeeded in this endeavor. 



Lessons Learned 



The experience of this study illustrates the problems in conducting a ret- 
rospective study of a program that shifted focus during the evaluation period. 
A number of issues were raised, including the availability, reliability, and vahd- 
ity of the data. Foremost in this regard was the issue of selecting a comparable 
group of subjects for a control group. Another factor that complicated the 
impact assessment was that probationers could be targeted at any time in the 
process, including before arrest. In addition, some process-level objectives, 
such as increasing surveillance hours and the use of informants, could not be 
assessed because the data were not maintained, and the existence of multiple 
data sources in numerous locations hampered the efficiency of the data collec- 
tion effort. 

The JUDGE assessment underscores the need for researchers and practi- 
tioners to begin at the program’s outset by linking the program goals and 
activities with expected measures and outcomes and developing the indicators 
that wiU demonstrate the program’s effectiveness. It also highlights the reahty 
that programs are often implemented and maintained based on the interests 
of policymakers and administrators. The task force concept has great appeal 
to policymakers, as does the notion of accountability for offenders; both are 
assumed to be efficient and effective. 

Notes 

1. In vertical prosecution, the same prosecutor handles a case all the way 
from preliminary hearing to sentencing. 

2. Convicted defendants can waive their Fourth Amendment protections 
against unreasonable search and seizure as a condition of probation. 
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Gang Prevention Programs for Female Adolescents: An Evaluation 



j^stract 



Until the most recent wave of gang violence, research treated gang 
crime as almost exclusively a male phenomenon. Evidence indicates the 
number of female gang members is rising, and the unique features of 
female gang involvement reinforce the importance of prevention and 
intervention for females at risk. Gang involvement has been shown to 
have more long-term effects on females and more severe effects on their 
children, and crime victimization is greater among female gang mem- 
bers than among their male counterparts. This evaluation of youth gang 
and drug prevention and inter\'ention for females focused on programs 
in Boston; Pueblo, Colorado; and Seattle. All three programs successfully 
pro\ided a core mix of services, but the process evaluation revealed 
some inadequacies in monitoring, recordkeeping, and staff training. 

Staff turnover was high, and some difScailties were encountered in 
invoking parents and recruiting and retaining participants. All three 
programs experienced problems with local evaluations. Because the 
impact evaluation was limited in Seattle and Boston by data collection 
problems, only the findings fi-om Pueblo were reported. Pueblo was 
also the most successful in implementation, effectively reducing five of 
the seven types of delinquency measured. School performance was also 
measured. On entering the program, participants tended to earn lower 
school grades than nonparticipants and to have dropped out. After pro- 
gram completion, participants still earned lower grades, but the gap was 
no longer statistically significant. Yet the self-esteem of participants was 
no higher than that oi nonparticipants as a result of the program. One 
key to Pueblo’s success may have been the comprehensiveness of its 
services, which included project components that addressed key factors 
correlated with female gang involvement. 
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Youth and gang violence increased substantially in the United States 
from 1985 until the mid-1990s. With the rising statistics, national concern 
over gang-related crime increased (Huff 1990; National Institute of Justice 
1992; Spergel 1990). In earher periods of rising gang activity, research had 
treated gang-related crime as a solely male phenomenon. With the 1985—95 
wave of gang violence and pubhc response, however, research and program 
practice began to focus for the first time on the role of women in gangs 
(Campbell 1984; Chesney-Lind and Hagedorn 1999; Miller 2001; Miller 
and Decker 2001; Moore 1991). 

Estimates of the level of female involvement in gangs vary with the 
sources of available data. Surveys of law enforcement agencies have consis- 
tently reported the contribution of female gang members to officially 
recorded crime to be comparatively low. More recent information on law 
enforcement assessment of gang problems has been provided by the annual 
surveys of the National Youth Gang Center (NYGC) (1999). The 1998 
NYGC survey of law enforcement agencies (NYGC 2000) estimated that 
there were about 62,420 female gang members nationwide (8 percent of the 
780,233 estimated gang members). These results suggest that law enforcement 
reports of female gang members increased dramatically after 1991, when the 
estimated figure was 9,092 (Curry, Ball, and Fox 1994). Surveys of at-risk 
youth in school populations have produced larger estimates of female involve- 
ment in gangs (Bjerregaard and Smith 1993; Esbensen and Huizinga 1993). 
The most recent and geographically comprehensive survey of youth by 
Esbensen and Winfree (1998) estimated that 38 percent of gang members 
were female. Field studies of female gang involvement may offer an explanation 
for the differences between law enforcement and survey estimates (Chesney- 
Lind, Sheldon, and Joe 1996; Fleisher 1998; Hagedorn and Devitt 1999; 
Moore 1991). Although female gang members tend to engage in criminal 
behavior more often than males who are not gang members (Esbensen, 
Deschenes, and Winfree 1999; Fagan 1990), they self-report involvement in 
less serious delinquency than male gang members. There is also evidence that 
females cease participating in gangs at an earlier age than males. 

Though female gang involvement may contribute less to gang-related 
crime than does male involvement, it has unique features that make it worth 
studying. Moore (1991) emphasized that gang involvement has more long- 
term effects on the lives of female gang members and a more severe impact 
on the hves of their children (and, perhaps, consequently for the community 
and society) than it does on the lives of their male counterparts. Miller (2001; 
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also see her chapter in this volume) observed that female gang members 
experience higher levels of victimization as a result of their gang participation. 
Fleisher (1998) suggested that gang- affiliated females contribute to the social 
processes through which male members maintain group identity and cohe- 
sion. The complexity of female participation in gang activity and the potential 
for longer term negative consequences reinforce the importance of gang 
prevention and intervention programs targeted to females at risk for gang 
involvement. 



Federal Government sensitivity to the issue of female gang involvement 
was demonstrated by the funding of seven female gang prevention programs 
by the Family and Youth Services Bureau (FYSB) of the Administration for 
Children, Youth, and Families (ACYF) of the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services in 1990. Four more female gang prevention programs were 
funded by the same agency in 1992 as part of the Youth Gang Drug Prevention 
Program, but FYSB’s focus on gang involvement as a program concern was 
phased out in the late 1990s. By 1995, the program’s gang prevention and 
intervention components were discontinued. Today, few Federal demonstra- 
tion programs address this population (Curry 1999b). 

This report presents the findings from an evaluation of three federally 
sponsored youth gang and drug prevention and intervention projects designed 
specifically for females. The evaluation represents a joint commitment of the 
National Institute of Justice (NIJ) and FYSB, each of which contributed funds 
to support the effort. NIJ managed the evaluation. The study was conducted 
by Development Services Group, Inc. (DSG), in Bethesda, Maryland, and G. 
David Curry of the University of Missouri— St. Louis. Dr. Curry was responsi- 
ble for collecting and analyzing the outcome data for the study, and DSG staff 
were responsible for overall project management, process evaluation activities, 
and production of the final report. 

Study Sites 

The three evaluated projects were chosen from four sites operating pro- 
grams for adolescent females funded by FYSB in 1992 as a part of the Youth 
Gang Drug Prevention Program described above. Program selection was 
based on geographic location, ethnicity of service population, differences in 
program focus, and the availability within each program of adolescent females 
never involved in gang activity and adolescent females either currently or 
previously involved in gang activity. Under FYSB guidelines, projects could 
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serve both girls at risk of gang involvement and those who were already 
involved in gangs. (The fourth site, in Washington, D.C., was not selected 
because it did not serve gang-involved girls.) The projects had been funded 
for 3 years, beginning in 1992. Federal funding for each project was $150,000 
per year, including small (less than $15,000) budgets for local evaluation 
activities that were separate from this evaluation. Each site also contributed 
in-kind resources. The projects are described briefly below. 

FORCE (Females Obtaining Resources and 
Cultural Enrichment): The Next Level 

One of several youth programs operated by the Community Initiatives 
Division of the Boston Housing Authority (BHA) in Boston, Massachusetts, 
FORCE: The Next Level was a continuation of a project for girls living in 
pubhc housing developments. The project had been established by Judge 
Baker’s Children Center in cooperation with BHA. The original FORCE 
project was funded by FYSB in 1990 for 2 years. At the end of the second 
year, BHA applied for additional funding from FYSB to enrich the program 
by adding specialists in family support, leadership development, personal 
growth, and recreation and by starting support groups for girls in the pro- 
gram. FORCE: The Next Level was designed to expand the earlier program 
by including older girls, involving participants’ families, and providing a range 
of gender- and culture-specific services matched to the developmental needs 
of urban, low-income females. The program offered recreational, personal 
growth, leadership, and support group services and was designed to serve 400 
girls and their famihes in 6 BHA housing developments. The project primarily 
served black females, with the exception of one public housing development 
that had a majority of white residents. 

Movimiento Ascendencia (Upward Movement) 

This program was operated by the Pueblo Youth Services Bureau (PYSB) 
in Pueblo, Colorado, and served a primarily Mexican-American population. 
The project was one of a continuum of service programs provided by PYSB to 
youths in Pueblo and the surrounding county. It was estabhshed to provide 
young females with positive alternatives to substance abuse and gang involve- 
ment. (These programs included drug prevention programs, a youth center 
for runaways and the homeless, community- based services for youth involved 
with the juvenile justice system, a diversion program for first-time felony 
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offenders, a restimtion and community services program, and a transitional 
living program.) Movimiento Ascendencia was designed to serve 240 girls at 
risk of gang involvement and 120 gang-involved females and their families. 
Project activities were designed around three main components: mediation or 
conflict resolution, self-esteem or social support, and cultural awareness. 

The Adolescent Female Gang Prevention and 
Intervention Project 

An initiative of the Seattle Team for Youth in Seattle, Washington, this 
program was designed to address the needs of adjudicated and preadjudicated 
teenage females of color and to prevent or reduce their participation in local 
gangs. Project activities included substance abuse education and intervention 
services, mentoring, self-esteem building, positive ethnic and cultural identifi- 
cation, social skills training, and services addressing teen pregnancy, housing, 
parenting, and other issues related to being a teen parent. The Seattle 
Department of Housing and Human Services provided services via subcon- 
tracts with the Atlantic Street Center to provide case management and sub- 
stance abuse awareness and education and, with Sisters in Common, to 
provide a 12-week support group-based curriculum in self-esteem and cultur- 
ally relevant activities. The program was designed to provide 60 females with 
intensive case management services and 175 females with education and gang 
prevention programs. 

All three programs served populations primarily composed of girls who 
are members of minority groups. Given the target populations of gang- 
involved and at-risk populations, this is not surprising. Before the 1960s, 
gangs were most often represented as primarily composed of young, white 
males and formed along ethnic lines. Thrasher, studying gangs in the 1920s 
(1963 [1927]: 130), estimated that only 7 percent of Chicago gangs consisted 
entirely of black members. Mexican-American gangs did not receive attention 
until the 1940s (Moore 1978). Since the 1970s, most field research, particu- 
larly research on females (Campbell 1984; Horowitz 1983; Joe and Chesney- 
Lind 1995; Moore 1991), has focused on minority populations. While survey 
research on juvenile populations has generally shown a greater proportion of 
white youths self-reporting gang membership (Esbensen and Huizinga 1993; 
Esbensen and Winfree 1998), law enforcement data since the 1970s have 
consistently shown overrepresentation of minorities among police-identified 
gang members. For 1996, the NYGC (1999) survey reported gang member- 
ship in cities with populations greater than 25,000 to be 44 percent 
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Hispanic, 40 percent black, and 10 percent white. It has been argued (Curry 
1999a) that law enforcement records and survey results show different ethnic 
composition of gangs because older and more criminally involved gang mem- 
bers are coming to the attention of law enforcement. It may have been these 
girls’ greater difficulty in leaving gangs and greater involvement with criminal 
justice agencies that led the agencies applying for ACYF funding for female 
gang prevention and intervention to direct their services to minority youths. 



Evaluation Method 



The research design included both process and impact evaluation 
components. The study had the following objectives: 

■ Process evaluation objectives: 

— Describe the organization and implementation of three youth gang 
prevention and intervention projects designed specifically for black 
women and Latinas. 

— Describe the services and activities of these prevention and interven- 
tion projects and the females who participated in them. 

— Describe the implementation of the local evaluations. 

■ Impact evaluation objectives: 

— Describe background characteristics, family interactions, peer rela- 
tionships, school involvement, delinquent activities, and gang and 
drug involvement for program participants and nonparticipants. 

— Examine each program’s impact on participants. 

The process evaluation addressed the design, implementation, operation, 
and community context of the three projects. Data collection was designed to 
provide information on a wide range of program-related variables from several 
perspectives. For each project, data sources included proposals and quarterly 
reports sent to FYSB, project-developed material, interviews with project staff 
and knowledgeable community leaders, and direct observation of project 
activities during site visits. 

Each site was visited twice during the grant period by two senior DSG 
research staff members. The first series of visits, which took place between 
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the 20th and 22nd months of project operation, focused on startup activities, 
community context, and activities. Because all three projects experienced sig- 
nificant startup problems, it was not necessary to conduct site visits earlier. 

The second series of visits took place between months 30 and 34 of project 
operation, and focused more intensively on intervention and prevention activ- 
ities and on following up on issues raised during the first site visit. 

The outcome part of the study was an interview- based survey of six groups 
of adolescent females: gang-involved, formerly gang-involved, and non-gang- 
involved program participants and nonparticipants. The study was designed 
to add to the existing hterature on female gang participation by describing 
female participation in gang activity, exploring the extent to which program 
participants differed from nonparticipants on the key variables associated with 
the risk for gang involvement, and assessing the extent to which program par- 
ticipation resulted in positive outcomes. 

Sample 

Researchers hoped to recruit 30 gang-involved participants, 30 non-gang- 
involved participants, 30 gang-involved nonparticipants, and 30 non-gang- 
involved nonparticipants from each site, for a total of 360 subjects from the 
3 sites. It was intended that program participants would be randomly selected 
from program rosters developed by program staff at each site. These initial 
plans had to be adjusted, however, and the result was three different sample 
selection procedures. 

The Pueblo program files were available for sampling, and it was possible 
to select a random sample of participants. Nonparticipants were identified using 
snowball samples* developed through school and juvenile justice contacts. 

In Boston, problems were encountered in identifying program participants 
who could be interviewed and finding female gang members, either in or out of 
the program, to interview. FORCE records on individual girls lacked uniformity 
and order, so two separate sets of sampling frames had to be developed, one 
compiled from case records maintained by the specialists and the other con- 
structed from the sign-in sheets for program activities. Even with the assistance 
of program staff, it was difficult to find the girls identified through the sam- 
pling procedures. Most of the Boston sample is therefore a convenience sample 
of girls involved in the FORCE program who were made available to inter- 
viewers when girls randomly selected from program records could not be found. 
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In Seattle, only girls receiving services from the Atlantic Street Center 
were available for interview. The nonparticipants in Seattle came from three 
very different convenience samples: a probation caseload of serious offenders, 
a caseload of homeless adolescent females, and members of a church- affiliated 
program for adolescent females at risk. 

The final distribution of interviews by program and site is shown in 
exhibit 1. The Pueblo site came the closest to achieving the numbers presented 
in the original design. In Seattle, the Atlantic Street Center simply had very 
few girls in its program. Program girls who were enrolled only in the drug 
education or Sisters in Common programs were not included in the outcome 
study sample. In Boston, few self-reported current or former gang members 
were in the program. 



Interviews 

The interview, adapted from instruments used in three federally funded 
studies of gang involvement (Cohen et al. 1994; Curry and Spergel 1992; 
Decker 1996), assessed gang involvement, delinquency, and program partici- 
pation and impact. Pilot testing of an early version indicated male biases in 
the instrument. Consequently, it was revised to be more useful with a female 
population. In addition to questions on their entry into and activity in gangs, 
items were added on children and mothering, family attitudes, and female atti- 
tudes toward gangs. The instrument was also revised to reflect the activities 
and attitudes of young women who were not gang members by adding ques- 
tions that asked such women why they had not joined a gang, how they felt 
about gangs, and what pressure they received from gangs. Hypothetical situa- 
tions assessing their attitudes about gang involvement were presented. The 
interview covered delinquency, gang involvement, family patterns, academic 
performance, employability and job history, self-esteem, and substance abuse. 

Data collection took place at the three sites during the final 12 months 
of scheduled program operation. At each site, local interviewers were respon- 
sible for setting up and conducting the interviews. For all except the program 
participants in Seattle, interviews were tape recorded. 

Because of the differences among sampling techniques at each location 
and the difficulties in completing the planned number of interviews in 
Boston and Seattle, outcome data from each site were analyzed separately. 
Because the outcome interviews for the Pueblo program represent the 
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Exhibit 1: Interviews Completed, by Program Site, 
Program involvement, and Type of Gang Involvement 





Number of People in 
Target Samples 




Number of 

Completed Interviews 




Site/Girls' 
Program Status 


Members 


Non- 

members 


Current Former 

Members Members 


Non- 

members 


Total 


Pueblo Program 
Participants 


30 


30 


19 


9 


32 


60 


Pueblo 

Nonparticipants 


30 


30 


13 


16 


32 


61 


Boston Program 
Participants 


30 


30 


5 


7 


45 


57 


Boston 

Nonparticipants 


30 


30 


2 


7 


39 


48 


Seattle Program 
Participants 


30 


30 


0 


8 


11 


19 


Seattle 

Nonparticipants 


30 


30 


14 


12 


30 


56 



strongest research design, only the impact findings from Pueblo are presented 
in this report. Findings from all three sites are in the final report (Williams, 
Curry, and Cohen forthcoming). 

Extent of Local Gang Problems and 
Female Involvement 

Boston 

Pohce and project personnel reported that the Boston area began to have 
serious youth gang problems beginning in 1987 and 1988. In an NlJ-fiinded 
study of law enforcement antigang resources, Curry et al. (1992) identified 
70 gangs with 2,200 members in the Boston area. BHA staff reported, how- 
ever, that the incidence of gang activity was probably higher, because official 
reports included only activities that could be tied direcdy to gangs. They 
described most gangs as locally formed and locally basedj although gangs 
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typically did not go to other public housing developments to cause problems, 
gang activity had been reported in both minority and white developments. 
Moreover, they reported that the nature and extent of gang activities varied 
among the BHA developments. For instance, drug seUing appeared to be a 
specialized activity. 

FORCE staff also reported hearing that women were becoming more 
involved in gangs. Females were likely to support male gang members in 
criminal activities in the developments, such as car theft and, especially, drug 
sales. Staff believed that girls were being recruited into gang activity at an 
increasingly young age. There had been an increase in the number of 14- to 
16-year-old females in the developments who had their own apartments. 
These young women were often not in school and were sometimes living with 
a male partner who was involved in drug sales and were seen as being at risk 
of becoming involved in drug sales as well. FORCE staff also reported that 
there had been an “incredible” rise in violence among younger youths. 



Pueblo 

According to local officials, gangs in the Pueblo area during the early 
1990s were locally organized and had few, if any, formal ties with nationally 
recognized gangs. Many of the gangs were associated with the old barrios 
(neighborhoods). Gang activities had largely been confined to intergang 
violence and a variety of petty crimes. According to a local gang task force 
report, there was no evidence that local gangs had developed into the sophis- 
ticated, for-profit organizations that have evolved in some urban areas. A 
1994 Pueblo Police Department Crime Analysis and Gang Unit summary 
report showed 29 identified gangs and 630 members in their gang roster. 
Fifty-seven percent of the individuals listed were Hispanic males, 15 percent 
were white males, 10 percent were black males, 14 percent were Hispanic 
females, 3 percent were white females, and less than 1 percent were black 
females. Two-thirds of the group were between the ages of 16 and 20. One- 
quarter were between the ages of 21 and 30. According to the police, prob- 
lems caused by gangs included graffiti and intimidation — both against each 
other and against strangers. In the early 1990s, most of the intimidation was 
taking place in the schools, but this activity decreased after police officers 
were assigned to high schools. Violence increased during 1993 and 1994, 
culminating in several high-profile driveby shootings, three deaths, and one 
critical wounding. 
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According to Pueblo project staff, the female gangs were “extremely 
visible” in the community, hiding weapons and drugs, organizing inhalant 
parties, and sheltering “oudaws.” Pueblo’s female gang members were char- 
acterized as being very much involved in exacerbating violence and crime, 
drug marketing, and precipitating violence against cliques of opposing gangs. 
Their role in the gang community was well known. More than a dozen 
“named” female cliques had been identified at the time program planning 
began. 



Seattle 

Seattle’s youth gang problem, like that of many cities in the Pacific North- 
west, escalated in the mid-1980s. Gangs from Los Angeles began moving 
north and had been active in Seatde since 1987. Although the city had a 
history of youth gangs before this migration, there was litde gang violence. 
In the early 1990s, police identified four major gangs: Crips, Bloods, Black 
Gangster Disciples, and Southside Locos. According to the police, there were 
125 documented gang members, with an estimated additional 3,000 to 4,000 
youths involved in gang activity. Police estimated that two-thirds of drug sales 
in the area involved gang-involved youths. 

Female gang activity in Seattle also rose during this period. In 1990, 

16 percent of the youths referred for services to the Seattle Team for Youth 
were females. In 1991, this proportion had increased to 19 percent. The 
Seattle Police Department also reported that the young women were forming 
their own groups, quasi-gangs, or actual gangs. Some of the girls had formed 
“auxiliary” groups on their own. Moreover, they were often physically more 
aggressive than male gang members. 

Process Evaluation Findings: Summary 




Project Implementation 



The first objective of the process evaluation was to describe the organiza- 
tion and implementation of these projects. The research questions for this 
objective focused on the organizational structure and staffing patterns of the 
projects, the types of staff training, the monitoring and recordkeeping systems 
used to track services, and the barriers to implementation. 
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Organization and staffing. The three projects were organized in very 
different ways. In two sites, the lead agency was a unit of local government. 

In Boston, the Community Initiatives Department of the Boston Housing 
Authority was the lead agency. In Seattle, the project was initiated by the 
Seattle Team for Youth, a consortium of school, social service, and communi- 
ty agencies created in 1990 to prevent or intervene in local youth gang partic- 
ipation. The Seattle Department of Housing and Human Services was the 
lead agency, and project activities were provided by two subcontractors. In 
the third project, the lead agency was the Pueblo Youth Services Bureau 
(PYSB), a private, nonprofit, community- based organization that had been 
serving Pueblo and the surrounding county since 1973. 

The three projects also differed in their staffing patterns. In Pueblo, the 
executive director of PYSB served as the project director and had daily contact 
with program staff. A coordinator and three outreach workers were hired 
specifically for the project. In Boston, funding provided salaries for specialists 
in personal growth, leadership, and family as well as for the coordinator’s posi- 
tion. Additional part-time recreation and support-group positions were never 
consistently filled. BHA provided a youth worker for each project site as an in- 
land contribution. In Seattle, the Atlantic Street Center provided three case 
managers, each of whom managed the cases of 17 to 20 girls. There was one 
supervisor for the three case managers. In addition, approximately 10 women 
volunteered as mentors for the Sisters in Common portion of the program. 

Staff training. In Pueblo, staff training focused on conflict mediation 
and resolution skills, signs and symptoms of drug and alcohol abuse, and 
providing information on sexuality, pregnancy, and sexually transmitted dis- 
eases. In Boston, the FORCE staff also identified more basic training needs: 
stress management, diversity, youth outreach strategies, and developing goals 
and objectives. For the most part, FORCE service delivery staff were parapro- 
fessionals who typically lacked systematic training in the areas necessary to 
carry out many of their job activities. Compared with the staff in Pueblo, the 
FORCE staff felt that they had not been provided with adequate training. 

This may have been due in part to the differences between the two projects’ 
organizational structures. In Pueblo, project staffers worked closely with 
the project director. This type of supervisory relationship did not exist for 
FORCE workers, who were much more isolated. 

Monitoring and recordkeeping. For various reasons, monitoring and 
recordkeeping presented a challenge for these projects, as they do for many 
community- based prevention programs. In Boston, management information 
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and reporting systems for the FORCE program were the most rudimentary 
of the three projects. Sign-in sheets to record name and activity were used by 
the youth workers to document the daily activities at each housing develop- 
ment. The coordinator talhed the sheets by hand each month to provide 
monthly BHA and quarterly FYSB progress reports. Collecting data to track 
program participants was most difficult in Seattle because the Seattle Team 
for Youth used separate contractors, each with its own approach to record- 
keeping. The lead agency did not provide centralized project case tracking. 

In Pueblo, program staff kept individual files on all participants once consis- 
tent program operations began and maintained a detailed, accurate log on 
participant attendance. Although a personal computer was available to project 
staff, none of the case-file or service -delivery information was automated. 
Moreover, staff lacked the training to design and maintain electronic tracking 
systems, and it was unclear whether the software needed was available. 

As a result, accurate, unduplicated counts of youths receiving program 
services, hours of service, and length of stay in the program were difficult to 
obtain. There was no consistency from site to site in the approach to keeping 
individual case records and service plans. Furthermore, it seemed clear that, 
aside from providing some numbers to satisfy Federal reporting require- 
ments, none of the three projects made systematic use of the information 
they recorded on project participants. These findings are not unique to these 
three projects (Cohen et al. 1994) and illustrate the difficulty in conducting 
research in community- based demonstration projects. The lack of systematic 
client and service information makes it difficult to accurately describe the 
“service mix” or the extent of service delivery each participant received, 
which in turn makes it difficult to discover which prevention and interven- 
tion strategies and services are most effective. 

Barriers to implementation. All three projects experienced implementa- 
tion problems common to many demonstration programs. These included 
staff turnover, lack of transportation for participants, lack of parental partici- 
pation, problems in implementing planned program activities, participant 
recruitment and retention problems, inadequate physical facilities, and inade- 
quate local evaluation. 

Staff turnover and difficulty in hiring appropriate staff were the most seri- 
ous implementation challenges in each project. In Pueblo, the project director 
said that the pressure to begin project activities in a timely fashion was such 
that the original staff were hired in haste, so she was not able to find the 
“right” people. The result was a complete turnover of the service delivery 
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staff by the end of the first year. The director believed that to be successful, 
staff needed to be culturally sensitive and responsive, able to manage stress, 
have good documentation skills, and possess a clear understanding of the 
youths with whom they would be working and the problems these youths 
may face. According to the director, it was also important for staff to be from 
(or known in) the communities where they work and be willing to “get down 
and dirty” to do whatever the job requires (i.e., staff shouldn’t expect an 8- 
to-5 office job). 

Similarly, in Boston, when several workers in the participating housing 
projects left the program, the participants often left with them and did not 
return. In Seattie, one of the subcontractors operating in the first 2 years of 
the program experienced major staff turnover, including the resignation of 
the director. This led to inadequate service delivery and cancellation of the 
subcontract. Staffing problems led to delays in implementing program activi- 
ties in all of the projects. Thus, all of the projects had difficult startups and 
never fully implemented their original program designs. 

In each project, it was difficult to get parents involved. In Pueblo, 
although parent involvement was seen as an important goal, attempts to 
engage parents in program activities met with only mixed success. The more 
successful efforts included one-to-one contact with parents in their own 
homes, having parents transport their own children to and from activities, 
and scheduling quarterly family activities. By the end of the second year, 
quarterly reports indicated that parental involvement had improved dramati- 
cally. Boston’s workers encouraged parents to become involved by organiz- 
ing talent shows, dinners, and mother- daughter nights, and Seattle staff 
invited parents to the Sisters in Common dinners held after the group 
meetings. 

The poor physical condition of the buildings was an additional problem 
for two of the projects. At the time of the first Pueblo site visit, the PYSB 
headquarters was located in downtown Pueblo in a building that had signifi- 
cant structural and operating problems. Similarly, most of Boston’s FORCE 
projects were located in rundown public housing projects. Some of the facili- 
ties could be described as no less than squalid, others were being renovated, 
and several others were poorly maintained and barely adequate. 

Transportation for program participants was another obstacle. In Pueblo, 
the targeted communities were spread out, program participants came from 
different areas, and public transportation was deficient. Consequentiy, it was 
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very difficult to get participants to and from the areas where activities took 
place. Similar transportation problems were reported in Boston and Seattle, 
although they were not as severe because both cities had adequate public trans- 
portation systems. In Boston, many project activities took place in the housing 
developments where the girls lived. In addition, both projects gave bus tokens 
to participants so they could get to services and activities. Staff from all three 
projects reported transporting girls in their own vehicles as well. 

Project Services and Recruitment 

The second objective of the process evaluation was to describe the services 
and activities of the projects and their participants. Research questions focused 
on documenting intervention strategies and services, methods used to recruit 
and retain youths, and the demographic characteristics of the participants. 

Project services. Comparing prevention and intervention services among 
projects is often a problem because commonly accepted definitions of services 
have not been widely adopted (Cohen et al. 1994). To assess the services 
dehvered in the projects studied, definitions were developed for 30 services 
commonly provided by youth prevention and intervention programs. These 
services were grouped into five broad strategies — individual, family, school, 
peer, and community — reflecting common areas of risk for gang and drug 
involvement. (Exhibit 2 shows services delivered at each site.) The types of 
services offered were identified by reviewing program records of the three 
projects, interviewing staff, and observing services being delivered and then 
classifying activities according to the definitions of service developed for this 
evaluation. Although the three projects were organized differentiy, all focused 
primarily on providing services to individual youths and (less often) their fam- 
ilies. Even the “community” strategies were focused primarily at the individ- 
ual level (e.g., offering a safe haven, cultural enrichment for participants, and 
tutoring or help with homework) rather than on communitywide changes 
such as education reform or community mobilization. AH three projects were 
successful in providing a “core” mix of services, including social and life skills 
training, alternative activities (generally recreation), informal counseling, 
tutoring or homework support, mentoring and positive role modeling, and 
cultural enhancement for project participants. 

Social and life skills training were defined as interventions designed to 
help youths develop ways to communicate, solve problems, and make deci- 
sions; to find ways to control anger and aggressive impulses (including conflict 
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Major Types of Service Provided 


Boston 


Pueblo 


Seattle 


Individual Strategies 


Social and life skills training 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


Alternative activities 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


Individual or group therapy 






✓ 


Informal counseling 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


Tutoring and homework support 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


Mentoring/positive role model 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


Case management/service access 




✓ 


✓ 



Family Strategies 
Family therapy 
Family skills training 



Parent training programs 



Parent involvement activities 


✓ 


✓ 


Parent support groups 


✓ 





S chool Strategies 

Teach ing reform 

School substance abuse/violence policy 



Goal setting for future education 
School-based youth advocates 



Peer Strategies 



Positive peer clubs or groups 


✓ 


✓ 




Correcting norm perceptions 




✓ 




Peer pressure resistance training 




✓ 




Positive peer models 


Peer leadership programs 


✓ 






Peer counseling 




✓ 




Peer support groups 




✓ 


✓ 


Communitv Strategies 


Cultural enhancement 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


Crisis mediation 


Community service 


✓ 


✓ 




Community education 




✓ 




Community organizing 


Safe haven programs 


✓ 


✓ 
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resolution); to identify and understand complex feelings and emotions; and 
to acquire or refine basic household skills. All three projects were very active 
in providing these services. Social and life skills training were the service areas 
most likely to contain gender-specific content. Frequently, the topics chosen 
were specifically designed to meet the concerns and needs of adolescent 
females (e.g., self-esteem, personal grooming and hygiene, pregnancy preven- 
tion, career goals, etc.). 

Prevention programs typically included organized sports or recreational 
activities in a structured, supervised setting as an alternative to gang and 
drug-related activities. These activities, which also provided structure, fur- 
nished positive role models and peers, and helped develop a sense of personal 
competence and control, made up the major portion of the programs at all 
three study sites. Frequently, they gave participants the opportunity to experi- 
ence a range of activities that would not normally be available to them. 

Informal counseling, as defined in this evaluation, involved activities 
organized by program staff who had not had formal tr ain ing in counseling 
and therapy. It often took place when a “teachable moment” occurred during 
other program activities. In some cases, it included “crisis counseling,” when 
a youth had an immediate problem, and program staff helped her to explore 
solutions. This type of counseling was an important staff role in all three proj- 
ects. As happens with many community- based prevention programs for youth, 
much of this informal counseling took place in connection with other pro- 
gram activities. The participants’ interactions with one another were often 
used as teaching opportunities by the project staff 

In prevention programs, teachers, parent volunteers, program staff, mem- 
bers of the community, or older students often provide tutoring and home- 
work support. Both the Boston and Pueblo projects offered some of these 
types of support. The Pueblo program had the most organized educational 
support component. Staff were available twice a week after school, in partici- 
pating schools, to provide this service. The schools offered space, supplies, 
and media equipment. School staff interviewed for the evaluation saw this as 
an especially valuable service. In Boston, this activity was left to the discretion 
of the individual youth workers and was not offered at every site. Some youth 
workers successfully incorporated these activities into daily routines. Those 
who did not seemed to feel that it was difficult to persuade girls to participate 
or that their meeting space was not conducive to studying. Seattle also offered 
tutoring, primarily to a small group of Southeast Asian youths. Tutors were 
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recruited from the University of Washington. None of the projects became 
involved in such school strategies as policy development, reform, or advocacy. 

All three projects provided some type of positive female role models 
to participants, though this type of service was more formally organized in 
Pueblo and Seatde than in Boston. Pueblo had the best developed formal 
mentoring component. Participation was voluntary; girls were matched with 
a mentor only if they wanted to be. All mentor candidates had to pass a 
background check (including police checks and social service register check 
for child abuse) and go through a formal training process before being 
“matched” with a program participant. Each mentor sponsored one girl and 
contracted for a minimum of 2 hours per week for 9 months. Typical activi- 
ties for mentors and their “matches” included attending community events 
and events sponsored by PYSB, shopping, talking on the phone, eating out, 
playing sports, and sometimes just “hanging out” at home. One mentor 
explained that she was trying to expose her “match” to new experiences, 
work-related activities, and alternative lifestyles that she might otherwise not 
experience. PYSB also scheduled events for mentors and “matches” once or 
twice a month, usually on weekends. 

Cultural enhancement components of prevention programs focus on both 
increasing youths’ awareness of other cultures and reinforcing positive cultural 
identity and pride through increasing their knowledge of their own culture’s 
history, traditions, and values. All of the projects attempted to broaden the 
cultural perspectives of participants. In Pueblo, for example, staff organized 
a variety of activities, such as attending cultural fairs and listening to speakers 
talk about different cultures. Other activities focused on the richness of the 
Hispanic cultural heritage. Exposing participants to other cultures was some- 
times a challenge, because of the isolation of the Pueblo community. Whenever 
possible, staff would organize trips to Colorado Springs and Denver to pro- 
vide these experiences. 

The service delivery model implemented in these projects differed from 
site to site and within programs that had multiple service delivery sites. In 
addition, the projects differed in the degree to which they had a coherent 
service delivery program. In Seatde, three subcontractors provided services, 
and participants received some, but not all, of the services. In Boston, though 
the personal growth and leadership specialists presented their workshops each 
week in every site, each youth worker tended to organize different activities, 
depending on his or her own interests and those of the girls. Services were 
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offered most uniformly in Pueblo, with most participants receiving social and 
life-skills training. This training was typically part of the afterschool activities, 
which also included workshops, guest speakers, lectures, and group discus- 
sions. Pueblo also had the best developed mentoring program. 

B^ecruitment and retention. In Pueblo and Boston, participation was 
voluntary. Outreach by youth workers was the primary means of recruitment 
in both projects, although referrals were also received from other sources. In 
contrast, participants in the Seattle project were required to participate as part 
of their conditions of probation. 

The national evaluation of the FlfSB Youth Gang Drug Prevention Program 
(Cohen et al. 1994) identified several barriers to recruiting and retaining 
youths in prevention programs like the ones described here. New prevention 
programs can take a long time to gain the level of community acceptance 
necessary to maintain a consistent level of participation. With only 3 years of 
funding, lack of such acceptance can be a significant problem for new proj- 
ects. Program names may also affect program acceptance. Prevention program 
names that include such words as “gang” or “drugs” may deter parents (and 
some youths) from participating because of the potential for stigma associated 
with these terms. Transportation was cited as a major problem for recruiting 
and retaining youth as was frequent staff turnover and the associated lapses in 
service delivery, which can cause youths to drop out of prevention projects. 

The three projects reviewed in this evaluation were able to avoid some, 
but not aU, of these barriers. The Pueblo Youth Services Bureau and the 
Atlantic Street Center in Seattle were the best situated in terms of “name 
recognition” and acceptance in the local community. Because both organiza- 
tions had long, positive connections to the communities they served, they 
were able to establish a new program without investing the time usually need- 
ed to gain community acceptance. In contrast, in some of the housing devel- 
opments, the FORCE project faced considerable resistance to establishing 
the program. A great deal of effort was necessary to increase the project’s 
visibility and community trust. 

Both Boston and Pueblo avoided potentially stigmatizing the project par- 
ticipants by using positive project titles that did not include the words “gangs” 
or “drugs.” The names Movimiento Ascendencia (Upward Movement) and 
FORCE (Females Obtaining Resources and Cultural Enrichment) were chosen 
for the positive images they projected, an important factor for some parents in 
allowing their daughters to participate. Although the Seattle project did not 
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use an overall project name, its Sisters in Common component also projected 
a positive name and image. 

The projects were less successful in overcoming the lack of transportation 
and staff turnover. Access to reliable transportation was a problem for all three 
projects. This was especially serious in Pueblo because, as noted, the project 
covered large distances, and public transportation was inadequate. Staff 
turnover was a significant problem in Boston and Pueblo. Some programs 
changed services and times of operation to better accommodate participants. 
Hiring staff from the community being served proved to be a helpful tactic 
for ensuring program participation. 

Project participants. The interviews with clients revealed some differences 
in the populations served at each site. The average age for participants in the 
three program sites was 14. The girls served by FORCE in Boston were sig- 
nificandy younger than those served in Pueblo, whereas the girls served in 
Seatde were significandy older than those in Pueblo. In addition, the groups 
differed ethnically; most participants in Boston and Seattle were black, and 
95 percent of the participants in Pueblo were Latina. 

Each program was distinctive in the characteristics of its participants 
because, as stated earlier, there was no uniform approach to recruitment. 

In Pueblo and Boston, participation was voluntary and participants were 
recruited primarily by youth workers. In Pueblo, the staff recruitment 
efforts focused on the wider Pueblo community. In Boston, recruitment 
was more narrowly focused on the girls in the housing developments where 
the program was located. By contrast, in Seattle, program participation was 
mandatory; girls were referred to the project as a condition of probation. 
Retention of participants was an issue in both Boston and Pueblo when the 
projects experienced staff turnover, but was less of a problem in Seattle, 
because of the mandatory nature of participation. 

There was a clear difference between participants in Boston and those in 
the other two sites in self-reported previous delinquency and gang involve- 
ment. Program participants in Boston were significantly less likely than those 
in Pueblo and Seattle to have had contact with the juvenile justice system and 
to have been involved in gang activity. In fact, the Boston project had limited 
contact with gang members or gang-involved girls. To a great extent, this 
variation was deliberate. The FORCE program in Boston was essentially a 
prevention program dealing with younger girls, whereas the Seattle project 
focused on a small number of older girls with histories of serious and chronic 
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delinquency, and Pueblo served girls in need of both prevention and interven- 
tion services. 

Local Evaluation 

The third objective of the process evaluation was to describe the imple- 
mentation of the local evaluations carried out by each program. Research 
questions focused on the approach taken by local evaluators at each project 
and how effective the projects were in conducting their local evaluation. The 
project applications submitted to FYSB presented evaluation plans with strong 
designs that included both process and outcome components and plans for 
conducting local evaluations. The Pueblo and Boston projects contracted with 
outside evaluators throughout the funding period, whereas Seattle used the 
services of the internal evaluator on staff at the Department of Housing and 
Human Services. 

The original proposal for FORCE outlined an ambitious evaluation plan 
calhng for both quahtative and quantitative data collection to assess the effec- 
tiveness of program implementation and outcome. The Pueblo project also 
had the potential for a strong local evaluation. Its proposal called for both 
process and impact data collection and analysis. The impact evaluation was 
to include pre- and post-testing of program participants and control group 
subjects from a neighboring town. Finally, the Seattle project’s plans for the 
outcome component of its local evaluation consisted of a self-esteem question- 
naire filled out by staff for each participant before and after program comple- 
tion, a self-report questionnaire filled out by each participant at the beginning 
and end of each group discussion session, and a decisionmaking questionnaire 
completed by each participant at the beginning and end of each session. In 
addition, attendance forms and quarterly report forms were to be submitted 
for all participants. 

Unfortunately, because of bureaucratic red tape, slow startup, and delays 
in implementing the evaluation designs, none of the local evaluations pro- 
duced useful findings. In Boston, the original evaluator left at the end of the 
first year, so no evaluation was completed that year. BHA then contracted out 
for the second- and third-year studies, but signed contracts too late in the 
year for the evaluator to complete interviews, so data were not systematically 
collected, and no reports were produced. Pueblo’s evaluators were very slow 
to develop and implement data-collection instruments, so completion rates for 
outcome instruments were low. Only 144 of 237 participants completed the 
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pretests and of those, only 28 completed both pre- and post-tests. In Seatde, 
the evaluator from the Department of Housing and Human Services designed 
three surveys. After the first year, program staff refused to use the surveys, 
and new survey instruments were not developed, so only a year 1 report was 
produced. It was of hmited value because the contractors and the program 
design changed after the first year. 



Impact Evaluation Findings: Summary 

The impact evaluation, which addressed the objectives of describing the 
backgroimd, activities, and gang and drug involvement for participants and 
nonparticipants and examining each program’s impact on participants, was 
seriously limited by the data collection problems at the Seattle and Boston 
programs. As noted above, program and comparison populations were obtained 
by different methods at each location. The comparison groups at the sites 
were not matched in any way at the time of their selection, and the evaluators 
were not in a position to “dictate” how the program and comparison groups 
were to be selected by the sites. The number of gang-involved girls in the 
Boston and Seattle programs was much smaller than anticipated by the origi- 
nal impact evaluation design. Of the three projects, Pueblo’s was the most 
successful in implementing the original program design. For these reasons, 
the impact evaluation portion of the report focuses on the findings from the 
Pueblo program only. (For additional information on the Boston and Seattle 
sites, see Williams, Curry, and Cohen forthcoming.) 




Demographic and Social Characteristics 
of Participants 



The evaluation’s fourth objective called for a description of the demo- 
graphic and social characteristics of the participants and members of the 
comparison groups. Research questions focused on describing demographics, 
history of delinquency, family patterns and hving situations, academic perfor- 
mance, and self-esteem for both groups. Program participants in Movimiento 
Ascendencia were randomly selected. An early count (after about 50 girls 
had been interviewed) showed more gang than nongang girls in the program 
sample. A chi-square test comparing the percentage of girls that reported 
being, or having been, gang members with a 50-50 breakdown showed no 
statistically significant difference. Therefore, it is reasonable to report that 
the program served equal numbers of gang members and nonmembers. The 
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snowball sample of nonparticipants relied on schools and juvenile justice sys- 
tem contacts to recruit a comparison group of young women who had not 
participated in the program. The girls in the comparison group who had 
been gang members were more likely to describe themselves as “former” 
gang members than did the girls in the program (55.2 percent compared 
with 32.1 percent), but this difference was not statistically significant. 

The program and comparison groups of girls in the Pueblo sample did 
not differ statistically on several potentially important variables, including age, 
self-reported gang membership, ethnicity, household structure, and school 
status (see exhibit 3). There were 64 girls in the two groups who reported 
having never been gang members (32 in each), and there were no significant 
differences between the two on risk for gang involvement. Gang involvement 
short of being a gang member was measured by the girls’ meeting any one of 
six criteria identified by Curry and Spergel (1992) and Curry (2000). These 



Exhibit 3: Pueblo Program Participants and 
Nonparticipants Compared on Selected Variables 





Program Participants 
(n = 60) 


Nonparticipants 
(n = 61) 


Total Sample {N = 121) 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Ever Been a Gang Member 


28 


46.6 


29 


47.5 


Chicana 


57 


95.0 


52 


85.2 


Two-Biological-Parent Household 


27 


45.0 


27 


44.3 


Single-Mother Household 


25 


41.7 


19 


31.1 


School Dropout 


8 


13.3 


10 


16.4 


Girls Who Were Never 


Program Participants 
(n = 32) 


Control Group 
(n = 32) 


Gang Members {N = 64) 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Any Gang Involvement* 


25 


78.1 


21 


65.6 


Gangs in Community 


10 


31.3 


16 


50.0 


Gang Member in Family 


7 


21.9 


8 


25.0 


Date Gang Member 


12 


37.5 


12 


37.5 



Note: The mean age was 14.6 years for program participants and 15.1 for the control group. 
No differences are statistically significant at .01 level. 

*Gang Involvement = self-reporting one or more of six criteria (Curry and Spergel 1992): wear- 
ing gang colors, hanging out with gang members, having gang members as friends, engaging 
in drug use or vandalism with gang members, flashing gang signs, or involved in gang fighting 
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included wearing gang colors, “hanging out” with gang members, having 
gang members as friends, engaging in drug use or vandalism with gang mem- 
bers, flashing gang signs, or involvement in gang fighting. Neither group of 
girls was statistically more likely to live in communities with gangs, have a 
gang member in their family, or date gang members. 

The three scales of self-esteem developed by Hare were among the key 
variables analyzed in this evaluation (Hare 1977, 1980). These measures of 
self-esteem was designed specifically for use with minority youths. It can be 
argued that these measures can just as easily be interpreted as indexes of social 
attachment or social efficacy in particular types of relationships. To avoid 
ongoing arguments in the literature over the “true” definition of self-esteem, 
the evaluation treated the Hare scales simply as a measure of how a girl felt 
about her relationships with household members, teachers and students at 
school, and her peer group. This made the measures important indicators of 
the girls’ relationships with key institutions and informal groups. The Hare 
scores were computed as sums within each relational category, so that a high- 
er score represented a better feeling about the relationship. When the average 
scores for program participants and nonparticipants were compared, no signif- 
icant differences were found (exhibit 4). 

Interviewers in Pueblo had access to police and juvenile court worker 
information on individual girls, so that official records for each girl could be 
checked. Program participants were slightly more likely to have been arrested 
than the comparison population (46.7 percent compared with 41.0 percent) 
and were more likely to have been on juvenile probation than comparison 
group members (31.7 percent versus 21.3 percent), but fewer had been incar- 
cerated (10.1 percent compared with 21.3 percent). This latter finding may 
derive from the fact that currently incarcerated girls could be part of the com- 
parison group while there were no currently incarcerated program participants 



Exhibit 4: Mean Scores on Hare Self-Esteem Inventory, 
by Relationship lype. Program Participants and 
Nonparticipants (Pueblo) 







Relations 






Household 


School 


Peer 


Program Participants (n = 60) 


30.23 


24.33 


29.53 


Nonparticipants (n = 61) 


29.00 


24.77 


28.93 



Note: No pair of means is statistically different at the .05 level. 
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(see exhibit 5). Official records also showed that the comparison sample of 
girls had been arrested more frequently (3.9 arrests per person, compared 
to 2.7). None of these differences, however, was statistically significant at the 
.05 level. 

Since it has long been assumed that most juvenile offending is not offi- 
cially detected, official contact with the juvenile justice system was supple- 
mented with self-reported data when possible. The interview schedule 
contained a number of self-reported items that were translated into “ever 
used violence,” “ever committed a property offense,” “ever used alcohol,” 
and “ever used other drugs.” Program girls were more likely than members 
of the comparison group to report having ever committed each kind of 
offense. The differences, however, were statistically significant only for property 
and drug offenses (exhibit 6). 

From these comparisons (which, in the opinion of the evaluators, provide 
adequate measures of risk for gang involvement), it is safe to conclude that 
girls served by the Pueblo program were as much at risk of gang involvement 
and delinquency as a comparable sample of girls from the community served. 



Estimating Program Impact 

The focus of the final evaluation objective was to understand the impact 
of the services provided to the participants. The analyses address the following 
research questions: Were the services provided by each program perceived as 
helpful by the participants, and were the programs effective in reducing the 
delinquency, increasing the educational attainment, and improving the self- 
esteem of participants? 



Exhibit 5: Officially Recorded Contact With the 
Juvenile Justice System, Program Participants 
and Nonparticipants (Pueblo) 



Had Been 
Arrested 


Had Been 
on Probation 


Had Been 
Incarcerated 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Program Participants (n = 60) 28 46.7 


19 


31.7 


6 


10.0 


Nonparticipants (n = 61) 25 41.0 


13 


21.3 


13 


21.3 



No difference is statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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Exhibit 6: Self-Reported Delinquency, by Type of Offense, 
Program Participants and Nonparticipants (Pueblo) 





Violence 


Property* 


Alcohol 


Other Drug+ 




Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Program Partici- 
pants (n = 60) 


34 


56.7 


51 


85.0 


46 


76.7 


45 


75.0 


Nonparticipants 
(n = 61) 


30 


49.2 


32 


52.5 


40 


65.6 


33 


54.1 



* Difference statistically significant at the .001 level. 

* Difference statistically significant at the .05 level. 



Helpfulness of services. Data on services received were extracted from 
program files for 60 Pueblo participants. Services were recorded by program 
name, type of service, dates, and number of hours. (Exhibit 7 shows Pueblo 
services by type, average number of hours per participant, proportion remem- 
bering the service, and perceived helpfulness.) Length of participation in the 
program from first to last recorded service ranged from 1.3 months to 20 
months, with the average length 8 months and the median 6 months. 

Delinquency. It is useful to note limitations in available outcome measures. 
All information was obtained direcdy from the girls. The interview instruments 



Exhibit 7: Helpfulness of Services, by lype of 
Service (Pueblo) 



Percent of Participants Who 



Service Type 


Mean 
Hours per 
Participant 


Remem- 

bered 

Service 


Found 

Service 

"Very 

Helpful" 


Found 

Service 

"Helpful" 


Found 

Service 

"Not 

Helpful" 


Seasonal Activities 


10.7 


91.5 


16.3 


81.4 


2.3 


Self-Esteem Building 


6.3 


91.7 


25.0 


66.7 


8.3 


Conflict Resolution 


4.6 


69.2 


25.9 


72.2 


1.9 


Mentoring 


3.6 


88.9 


30.2 


62.8 


7.0 


Cultural Awareness 


3.5 


83.1 


25.9 


66.7 


7.4 


Community Service 


2.8 


92.0 


13.6 


81.8 


4.5 


Educational Support 


2.6 


95.8 


43.5 


56.5 


0.0 


Advocacy 


0.6 


87.5 


57.1 


42.9 


0.0 


Group Counseling 


0.2 


100.0 


33.3 


6.7 


0.0 
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included questions about a variety of delinquent behaviors. Most were 
worded so that time could not be taken into account. Seven items, however, 
were specifically worded to compare more recent behavior with past behavior. 
Program participants were first asked whether they had engaged in any of seven 
delinquent activities since becoming involved in the program. They were 
then asked to recall if they had ever engaged in any of these activities before 
becoming involved in the program. Nonparticipants were asked whether they 
had engaged in any of these activities in the past year and at any previous 
time. There are known methodological problems with such retrospective 
questions. If the question format has a built-in bias, one would expect it to 
be in favor of the program having an effect, especially since, in most cases, the 
interviewers approached the program girls through their connection with the 
program. 

The seven types of delinquent behavior the girls were asked about were 
throwing objects (such as rocks, snowballs, or bottles) at cars or people; pur- 
posely damaging or destroying someone else’s property; running away from 
home; knowingly buying, selling, or holding stolen goods (or trying to do 
any of these things); stealing or trying to steal something worth less than 
$50; stealing or trying to steal something worth more than $50; and carrying 
a concealed weapon other than a plain pocketknife. In addition to these meas- 
ures of delinquency, information about school grades was obtained from the 
girls in the same retrospective-recall format. The Hare measures of self-esteem 
(discussed in the previous section) were also compared for both groups. 

Pueblo’s program did not exclude current or active gang members from 
participating. Given the correlation between gang membership and other 
types of delinquency, it is important to control for this variable in assessing 
the impact of the program and its components on self-reported delinquency. 
There were no differences between current and former gang members on 
whether they had “ever” engaged in delinquent behavior. Therefore, gang 
involvement was defined as “ever having been a gang member.” It is also 
important to control for previous delinquent behavior. Logistic regression 
models made it possible to control for previous delinquency and gang 
membership in measuring program impact. (See exhibit 8.) 

In each analysis, represented by the rows (exhibit 8), the dichotomous 
dependent variable is a type of self-reported delinquency. There are three 
dichotomous independent variables in each analysis: self-reported previous 
delinquency, ever having been a gang member, and being a program partici- 
pant. Setting the analysis ^p/^^is way makes it possible to control for 
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Exhibit 8: Logistic Regression Analysis-Delinquent 
Behavior (Pueblo) 



Delinquent Activity 


Previous Report 
of Delinquent 
Activity* 


Ever Been 
a Gang 
Member 


Program 

Participant 


Throwing Objects (A/ = 120) 


1.88 


0.65 


-1.46' 


Damaging Property (A/ = 121) 


1.41 


0.76 


-0.97* 


Running Away (A/ = 120) 


2.03 


0.97* 


-1.36' 


Buying, Selling, or Holding 
Stolen Goods (A/ = 1 20) 


2.18 


1.76' 


-1.12* 


Stealing Goods Worth Less 
Than $50 (A/ = 121) 


2.16 


1.02 


-0.79 


Stealing Goods Worth More 
Than $50 (A/ = 121) 


1.50 


1.76* 


-1.53* 


Concealed Weapon (A/ = 116) 


2.07 


1.65' 


-0.42 



Note: Types of self-reported delinquency regressed on previous self-reports of same activity, 
ever having been a gang member, and program participation. 

* Difference statistically significant at the .001 level. 

' Difference statistically significant at the .01 level. 

♦ Difference statistically significant at the .05 level. 



self-reported delinquency before enrollment in the program as well as for 
gang involvement in measuring the program’s impact on self-reported dehn- 
quency after enrollment. 

The regression coefficients for previous reporting of each type of delin- 
quent behavior were statistically significant. For all seven types of delinquent 
behavior, self-reported delinquency was reduced, and for five, the coefficients 
were statistically significant. Even when previous delinquency was controlled, 
gang membership had a statistically significant impact on four delinquent 
behaviors. Controlling for previous delinquency and gang membership, there 
were statistically significant program effects in reducing five of the seven types 
of dehnquency. All program-effect coefficients had negative signs, indicating 
a reduction in dehnquent behavior associated with program participation. 



The seven dehnquency items for behavior since becoming a program 
member had a Cronbach’s alpha^ of .801, and those for previous delinquent 
behavior had a Cronbach’s alpha of .793. This made it feasible to treat the 
seven items as a measure of an underlying general dimension of delinquency. 
Girls were given a score on a scale running from zero (for no postprogram 
self-reported dehnquency) to seven they had reported engaging in ah 
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seven types of delinquency after leaving the program). Then, each girl’s pre- 
program self-reported delinquency on a one-to-seven scale was subtracted 
from her postprogram score. This computation was used as a change score. 
For nonparticipants, the average change score was —0.38. For program par- 
ticipants, the average change score was —1 .42 . This difference was statistically 
significant at the .01 level. 

School success. As noted earlier, the Pueblo program excelled in reaching 
out to girls at risk for gang involvement and delinquency. Participants in 
Movimiento Ascendencia were somewhat more likely to have been high 
school dropouts than girls in the comparison group. Program participants 
also reported lower current and previous school grades than girls not in the 
program. Of program participants, 46 percent reported earning grades of D 
and F the year before entering the program and 34 percent reported C’s and 
D’s. For nonparticipants, the comparable percentages for the previous year’s 
grades were 36 percent and 14 percent. If A’s and B’s are assigned a value of 
4, B’s and C’s a value of 3, C’s and D’s a value of 2, and D’s and F’s a value 
of 1, participants in Pueblo earned an average reported grade of 1.86 the year 
before entering the program, compared with 2.42 for the comparison group. 
This difference was statistically significant at the .05 level. The current-year 
mean grade of 2.70 for participants and 2.97 for the comparison group still 
indicated lower grades for participants, but the gap between the two groups 
had narrowed and was no longer statistically significant. 

Self-esteem. Correlations between the number of hours spent in self- 
esteem enhancement activities and each of the three components of the 
Hare self-esteem scale were computed. None was significantiy related to the 
number of hours spent in self-esteem programs. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

Recent research on prevention shows that multicomponent programs that 
intervene across risk factors and provide interventions across many domains 
(e.g., community, family, school, peer, and individual) are most effective in 
reducing delinquency (Kelley et al. 1997; Sherman et al. 1998). Moore 
(1991; 35—39) sketched an outiine of intervention programs for Mexican- 
American gang members dating from the 1940s that identified the most 
important programs as being community-based and empowered residents 
to exercise control over their social worlds. According to Moore, while they 
“rarely transformed either the gang or any gang member . . . they provided 
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important links to conventionality — links that were missing for increasing 
proportions of the young gang members.” 

Of the three projects included in this evaluation, Movimiento Ascendencia 
in Pueblo offered the most comprehensive services. The project components 
addressed the key factors correlated with female gang involvement and pro- 
vided the link to conventionahty Moore described. In addition, the Pueblo 
project specifically targeted gang members and gang-involved girls. For gang 
intervention programs to be successful, Spergel and colleagues (1994) recom- 
mended that they avoid either denying or exaggerating community gang 
problems. Acknowledging the existence of gang and drug problems in the 
community makes it easier to assess the risks of being involved in gangs and 
promotes prevention. The findings of the present study suggest that future 
program initiatives should be explicit in requiring that prevention and inter- 
vention projects address the multiple risk factors for gang and drug involve- 
ment. Funding levels should reflect the importance of these efforts. 

Organizational structure and strong leadership can be key components 
of successful program implementation. The most successful program in this 
evaluation and others studied by two of the authors (Cohen et al. 1994) were 
operated by nonprofit organizations with strong “hands-on” leadership, mini- 
mal levels of bureaucracy, and close ties to the local community. The process 
evaluation revealed that the directors of these projects were dedicated and 
committed to their work; kept lines of communication open; and provided 
their staff with adequate training, supervision, and support. These conditions 
were observed most strongly in the Pueblo project. Projects operated or over- 
seen by organizations with large, cumbersome bureaucracies, such as those 
in Boston and Seattle, where those involved in day-to-day operations had no 
decisionmaking authority, suffered from mismanagement, lack of adequate 
oversight, and poor methods of funding and subcontracting. Projects in small- 
er organizations were more flexible and responsive to clients’ needs. These 
findings suggest that funding agencies could help ensure successful project 
implementation by giving preference to projects proposed by organizations 
with a strong leadership that have few levels of separation between decision- 
makers and program activities. 

All three projects encountered major problems with their local evalua- 
tions, ranging from contracting issues (too little funding, subcontracts signed 
too late) to evaluators who were not famihar with the program and lack of 
adequate recordkeeping and data. Projects had little difficulty cooperating 
with the national evaluation effort because it imposed a minimal burden on 
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them; local staff were paid by the national evaluators, and their chief responsi- 
bilities were to provide lists of participants and make participants available to 
be interviewed. They were not asked to conduct any special data collection 
for the national evaluation. 

At the time these projects were funded, they generally set aside 5 percent 
of their total budgets for evaluations. Recent experiences with other agencies 
(e.g., Cohen and Johnson 1998), showed that similar drug prevention demon- 
stration programs that committed a higher percentage of funds to evaluation 
had evaluations of a significantly higher quality. In addition, several more 
recent Federal demonstration programs (such as the Center for Substance 
Abuse Prevention’s “Starting Early, Starting Smart”) required the participation 
of all grant recipients on a cross-site evaluation committee, which planned 
the study for a year before implementation. These evaluations are a genera- 
tion improved over the local evaluations of the projects reported here. Field 
evaluation research has shown that a partnership between program and evalua- 
tion staff is vital to successful implementation and evaluation (Resnicow et al. 
2001). A mutually beneficial relationship between program staff and evalua- 
tors must be established early and nurtured. In none of the three projects 
reported here was there this type of relationship. 

Evaluation designs frequently change once a program begins operation, 
and these projects were no exception. The outcome evaluation was hampered 
by lack of adequate control groups at two of the three sites, and by being 
compelled to use a retrospective pre-post design by default because the evalu- 
ation was funded after the projects began. In addition, for a variety of reasons 
local evaluators did not foUow through on the proposed evaluation plans, 
with the result being incomplete or missing local process and outcome evalua- 
tions. This lack of folio wthrough, particularly in the local process evaluations, 
not only deprives projects of the ability to make midcourse corrections based 
on systematic research but also prevents the field from improving over time. 

In the future, sponsoring agencies should fund evaluations 6 months to 
a year before projects are funded (or, preferably, with a year’s planning before 
implementation), require that grant recipients submit written plans that 
contain outcome as weU as process objectives, and develop a data-collection 
plan that indicates how the data will be obtained to measure whether the 
outcome objectives have been met. Demonstration project administrators 
should be required to develop memoranda of understanding with all parties 
to ensure cooperation; generate comparison or control groups; and collect 
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a uniform core dataset on program participants, operations, and activities. 
Funding agencies should also require that local evaluators conduct both 
process and outcome evaluations and that they submit quarterly evaluation 
status reports with detailed updates on project implementation, on changes 
(if any) to the research design, on progress in collecting data with treatment 
and control groups, and on any problems encountered. Continued funding 
should be contingent on providing this information to the funding agency 
(or its designee) and cooperating with outside evaluators. 

Such information would alert project monitors at funding agencies when 
there are problems in project implementation and when the evaluation design 
or data collection plans need to change because of problems in implementing 
the original plan. The information would also be a red flag when local evaluations 
are having difficulty in implementation and would allow for more immediate 
intervention. Funding agencies could proactively assist grant recipients v^th 
their evaluations by providing uniform instruments and sample data collection 
forms, holding annual “findings” meetings, and offering technical assistance 
in measuring whether annual objectives have been met. 



Note 

1. Snowball sampling is a method often used in field research for drawing 
a nonprobability sample in which each person interviewed is asked to 
suggest additional people to interview. 

2. Cronbach’s alpha is a measure of how well a group of items focuses on a 
single idea or construct. In most social science applications, .80 or higher 
is considered an acceptable level of reliabihty. 
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Reducing Gang Violence in Boston 



Abstract 



Operation Ceasefire is a problem-oriented policing intert-ention 
aimed at reducing youth homicide and youth firearms \iolence in 
Boston. It represented an innovative partnership ben\^een researchers 
and practitioners to assess the cin’’s youth homicide problem and 
implement an intervention designed to have a substantial near-term 
impact on the problem. Operation Ceasefire was based on the 
“pulling levers’ deterrence strategy, w'hich focused criminal justice 
attention on a small number of chronicailv offending gang-involved 
youth responsible for much of Boston’s vouth homicide problem. A 
rigorous evaluation suggests that the Ceasefire intervention w'as asso- 
ciated with sigmficant reductions in youth homicide victimization, 
“shots fired” calls for ser\ice, and gun assault incidents in Boston. 
Although the deterrence strateg}’^ was the kev element of the 
Operation Ceasefire intervention, the gang \iolence reduction initia- 
tive was supported and strengthened by' other program elements, 
including social intervention, opportunin' provision, and community 
organization strategies. 
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Although overall homicide rates in the United States declined between 
the 1980s and 1990s, youth homicide rates, particularly incidents involving 
firearms, increased dramatically (Fox 1996; Cook and Laub 1998). Like many 
large cities in the United States, Boston experienced an epidemic of youth 
violence beginning in the late 1980s and continuing through the early 1990s. 
Measured as a homicide problem, the epidemic was confined almost entirely 
to the city’s poor black neighborhoods, was concentrated among youths ages 
18 to 24, and was largely a firearms problem (Kennedy and Braga 1998). 
Youth homicide in Boston (ages 24 and under) increased 230 percent — from 
22 victims in 1987 to 73 victims in 1990 — and remained high even after the 
1990 peak of the epidemic. Between 1991 and 1995, Boston averaged about 
44 youth homicides per year. 

As the United States was experiencing this epidemic of youth violence, 
the capacity of police departments to design and implement creative, new 
operational strategies also increased through the advent of “community” 
and “problem-oriented” pohcing (Sparrow, Moore, and Kennedy 1990; 
Goldstein 1990). Beginning in 1995, an interagency working group of 
Harvard University researchers, members of the Boston Pohce Department 
(BPD), and other criminal justice agencies conducted research and analysis 
on Boston’s youth violence problem, designed a problem-solving interven- 
tion to reduce youth violence, and implemented the intervention. The 
research showed that the problem of youth violence in Boston was concen- 
trated among a small number of serially offending, gang-involved youths 
(Kennedy, Piehl, and Braga 1996; Kennedy, Braga, and Piehl 1997). The 
problem-solving intervention that evolved from the research diagnoses 
focused criminal justice attention on these chronic gang offenders. The well- 
known Boston strategy to prevent gang violence was implemented in mid- 
1996 and was associated with significant decreases in youth homicide and 
other indicators of nonfatal serious violence (Braga, Kennedy, Waring, and 
Piehl 2001). 



Sponsored by the National Institute of Justice (NIJ), BPD and 
researchers from Harvard University’s John F. Kennedy School of 
Government formed a partnership to design, implement, and evaluate 



The Boston Gun Project and 
Operation Ceasefire 
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an innovative problem-oriented policing intervention to reduce youth 
violence. Known as the Boston Gun Project, this enterprise involved the 
following: 

■ Assembling an interagency working group of largely line-level criminal 
justice and other practitioners. 

■ Applying quantitative and qualitative research techniques to assess the 
nature of, and dynamics driving, youth violence in Boston. 

■ Developing an intervention designed to have a substantial, near-term 
impact on youth homicide. 

I Implementing and adapting the intervention. 

■ Evaluating the intervention’s impact (Braga, Kennedy, Waring, and 
Piehl 2001). 

The Project began in early 1995 and implemented what is now known as 
the “Operation Ceasefire” intervention, which began in May 1996. 

Core participating agencies, as defined by regular participation in the 
Boston Gun Project Working Group for its duration, included BPD; the 
Massachusetts Departments of Probation and Parole; the Office of the Suffolk 
County District Attorney; the Office of the U.S. Attorney; the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms (ATE); the Massachusetts Department of 
Youth Services (DYS) (juvenile corrections); Boston School Police; and gang 
outreach and prevention “streetworkers” attached to the Boston Community 
Centers program. Other significant participants, involved either as regular 
partners later in the process or episodically, included the Ten Point Coalition 
of activist black clergy, the Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA), the 
Massachusetts State Police, the Office of the Massachusetts Attorney General, 
and others (Kennedy, Piehl, and Braga 1996). 

Boston Gun Project Research Results 

The research activities of the Boston Gun Project provided important 
insights on the nature of the city’s youth violence problem. Project research 
showed that the problem of youth homicide was concentrated among a small 
number of chronically offending gang-involved youths. Boston’s “gangs” were 
typically small, relatively disorganized, neighborhood- based groups (Kennedy, 
Braga, and Piehl 1997). As many scholars observe, defining the term “gang” 
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is complex (see, e.g., Ball and Curry 1995). Although Boston authorities use 
the word “gang,” it is in some sense a term of convenience, meaning in prac- 
tice only a “self-identified group of kids who act corporately (at least some- 
times) and violendy (at least sometimes)” (Kennedy, Piehl, and Braga 1996; 
158). Thus, what “gang” means in Boston bears little resemblance to what it 
means, for instance, in Chicago and Los Angeles. This common finding is 
critical to the analysis and comprehension of gang- and group-related youth 
crime and violence. The character of criminal and disorderly youth gangs and 
groups varies widely both within and across cities (see, e.g., Curry, Ball, and 
Fox 1994). 

In the summer of 1995, Boston had 61 gangs comprising only about 
1,300 gang members (Kennedy, Braga, and Piehl 1997). Research on the age 
distribution of gang members suggests a range between early adolescence and 
young adulthood (Spergel 1995). Although it is difficult to set upper and 
lower bounds on the age distribution of gang members in practice, most are 
between 14 and 24 years of age. According to 1996 U.S. Census estimates, 
these 1,300 gang members represented less than 1 percent of their age group 
citywide and less than 3 percent of their age group in Boston neighborhoods 
with gang turf (Kennedy,' Braga, and Piehl 1997). The small proportion of 
Boston’s youths involved in gangs is consistent with estimates of youth partic- 
ipation in gangs from other cities (Esbensen and Huizinga 1993; Spergel 
1995). Project research revealed that Boston gangs were well known to author- 
ities and streetworkers; many gang members were also well known and tend- 
ed to have extensive and quite varied criminal histories (Kennedy, Piehl, and 
Braga 1996). 

Boston gang members were engaged in a wide range of illicit activity, 
ranging from minor property and disorder crimes to serious and violent 
offenses. The persistent involvement of Boston gang members in crime fits 
well with what is known about the criminal behaviors of gang members in 
other jurisdictions. Gang members are involved in far more delinquent and 
criminal behavior than their non-gang counterparts (Fagan 1989; Hagedorn 
1988; Thornberry et al. 1993) and engage in a wide variety of criminal 
behaviors, termed “cafeteria-style” offending by Klein (1995). 

Boston gangs also congregated in and defended “turP — very small, well- 
defined areas within their neighborhoods. Klein (1995:18) suggests that these 
areas are “die life space of the gang” and that the most important role of turf 
is that it offers the gang something tangible to identify with and possess (see 
also Tita 1997). The physical spaces occupied by Boston gangs were typically 
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very small; often, the turf occupied by a particular gang was no larger than a 
piece of a single street block or the grounds surrounding an apartment build- 
ing. The total geographic expanse of the 61 gang areas was 1.7 square miles, 
only 3.6 percent of Boston’s 47.47 square miles (Kennedy, Braga, and Piehl 
1997). Turf made up only 8.1 percent of the area of the Boston neighbor- 
hoods with gangs — Roxbury, Dorchester, Mattapan, Jamaica Plain, Hyde 
Park, and the South End (Kennedy, Braga, and Piehl 1997). Although these 
areas were small, violence was disproportionately clustered in gang turf. 

About 25 percent of incidents involving youth homicides, weapons offenses, 
simple and aggravated assaults, armed robberies, and “shots fired” calls for 
service occurred inside these gang areas (Kennedy, Braga, and Piehl 1997). 

Conflicts between street gangs have long been noted to fuel much of 
the youth violence in major cities (Block and Block 1993; Klein and Maxson 
1989; Curry, Ball, and Fox 1994; Miller 1977). Law enforcement agencies in 
different cities use different definitions for “gang-related” crime, which affect 
the number of gang-related crimes reported. For example, Los Angeles police 
define homicide as gang related when gang members participate, regardless of 
motive; Chicago police use a more restrictive definition and classify homicides 
as gang related only if there is a gang motive evident (Maxson and Klein 
1990). In the Boston research, homicides were considered to be connected to 
gangs if either the murderer or the victim was a gang member and the moti- 
vation behind the murder was known or beheved to be connected to gang 
activity. Thus, the kilhng of a gang member by another gang member in a 
dispute over contested turf would be considered gang related, as would the 
killing of a non-gang bystander during the same dispute. However, the killin g 
of a gang member by a non-gang member during a robbery attempt was 
not considered to be gang related. Although there were relatively few gang- 
involved youths in Boston, Project research revealed that members of the 
61 gangs were responsible for at least 60 percent of all youth homicides in 
the city (Kennedy, Piehl, and Braga 1996). 

Chronic disputes among gangs were the primary drivers of gang violence 
in Boston (Braga, Piehl, and Kennedy 1999). The majority of Boston youth 
homicides identified as gang-related were not about drugs, money, or other 
issues for which the violence could be considered instrumental. In fact, only 6 
percent of the gang- related homicides directly involved a drug dispute (Braga, 
Piehl, and Kennedy 1999). Rather, Boston’s gang-related youth homicides 
were usually personal and vendetta- like. This does not mean that vendettas 
might not have started over drug- or money-related issues; however, if the 
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vendettas had such a genesis, they had taken on an independent life by the 
time the Boston Gun Project research was conducted. Also, the gang-related 
homicides largely were not “senseless” or random, at least to the participants. 
The incidents had a history, however absurd to observers, and the episode was 
part of a larger history. 

Most research on gang violence has found that violent behavior tends to 
be expressive rather than instrumental (Decker 1996). However, Sanchez- 
Jankowski’s (1991) 10-year observational study of gangs in Los Angeles, 

New York City, and Boston argued that gangs are purposive organizations 
and much gang violence is instrumental in nature. The Boston research sug- 
gests otherwise for Boston gangs in the early 1990s, and much of the gang 
literature suggests that most gang violence is typically retaliatory in nature 
(Block and Block 1993; Decker and Van Winkle 1996; Klein and Maxson 
1989). In a followup study of East Los Angeles gangs, Moore (1991) cites 
the following reasons for gang fights: invasion of territory by a rival gang, 
rivalry over dating, fights relating to sporting events, and personal matters in 
which the gang is brought in to support an aggrieved individual. 

Project research also showed that firearms associated with Boston youths, 
especially with those in gangs, tended to be semiautomatic pistols, which 
often were new and apparendy had been recendy diverted from retail 
(Kennedy, Piehl, and Braga 1996). Many of these guns were first sold at 
retail in Massachusetts, while others had been smuggled in from out of state 
(Kennedy, Piehl, and Braga 1996). Research has shown that gang violence 
often involves the use of firearms. Sheley and Wright (1995) found gang 
membership associated with gun ownership, gun theft, gun sales, gun sharing, 
and other crimes, and with norms promoting gun ownership and use. In sur- 
veys of arrestees in several cities. Decker and Pennell (1995) found gun own- 
ership more highly correlated with gang membership than with drug dealing. 
Evidence also exists that gang members seek more sophisticated and powerful 
weaponry than do their rivals. Gang members attempt to acquire numerous 
guns and greater firepower in the belief that winning the “arms race” will 
increase their personal protection and reduce their likelihood of victimization 
(Horowitz 1983; Stover 1986). These qualitative insights are supported by 
Block and Block’s (1993) quantitative research on the increasing use and 
lethality of firearms in gang homicides in Chicago. Hutson and colleagues 
(1995) also reported that a major cause of gang-related homicide was the 
increased use of firearms, particularly semiautomatic handguns. 
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The Operation Ceasefire Strategy to Reduce 
Gang Violence in Boston 

Research findings and the Working Group process led to development 
of the “Operation Ceasefire” intervention. Operation Ceasefire included two 
main elements: a direct law enforcement attack on illicit firearms traffickers 
supplying youths with guns, and an attempt to generate a strong deterrent to 
gang violence (Kennedy, Piehl, and Braga 1996). The Working Group framed 
a set of activities intended to systematically address patterns of firearms traf- 
ficking identified by the research (Kennedy, Piehl, and Braga 1996). These 
included focusing enforcement attention on intrastate gun trafficking, traffick- 
ers of the types of guns most used by gang members, and guns most likely to 
be trafficked (e.g., new guns and guns with obfiterated serial numbers). These 
enforcement priorities were supported through analyses of results by BPD 
from comprehensive tracing of crime guns and by the development of leads 
through systematic debriefing of arrestees involved with gangs or violent 
crime (Braga, Kennedy, Waring, and Piehl 2001). 

The second element of Operation Ceasefire was the “pulfing levers” 
focused deterrence strategy. This approach involved deterring chronic gang 
offenders’ violence by reaching out directly to gangs, saying explicitly that 
violence would no longer be tolerated, and backing that message by “pulling 
every lever” legally available when violence occurred (Kemiedy 1997, 1998). 
Boston gangs were not subjected to increased law enforcement attention arbi- 
trarily nor did the Working Group develop a “hit list” of gangs. Rather, the 
Working Group’s enforcement actions occurred in response to outbreaks of 
gang violence. In other words, Boston gangs selected themselves for focused 
law enforcement attention by engaging in violence. When gang violence 
occurred. Working Group members sent a direct message to gang members 
that they were “under the microscope” because of their violent behavior 
(Braga, Kennedy, Waring, and Piehl 2001). Police officers, probation officers, 
and DYS caseworkers immediately flooded the targeted gang’s turf and com- 
municated to gang members that their presence was in response to the vio- 
lence. Streetworkers and members of the Ten Point Coalition walked the 
streets and explained that they wanted the violence to stop and supported the 
efforts of their law enforcement counterparts to make that happen. They also 
offered services and opportunities to gang members, including health and 
social services, educational and recreational opportunities, substance and 
alcohol abuse intervention programs, and food and shelter. 
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As Operation Ceasefire unfolded, the Working Group assessed the 
enforcement levers available to stop violent gang activity (Kennedy 1997). 
Enforcement responses were tailored to particular gangs and often included 
a wide range of actions, such as conducting probation checks, changing com- 
munity supervision conditions, serving outstanding arrest warrants, focusing 
special prosecutorial attention on crimes committed by violent gang members, 
increasing disorder enforcement, and disrupting street-level drug markets. 

A basic premise of the pulling levers approach was to take advantage of the 
chronic-offending behaviors of gang members. The Working Group recog- 
nized that gang members were vulnerable to a variety of criminal justice sanc- 
tions and that targeted enforcement actions could be used to good effect in 
controlhng their violent behavior (Kennedy 1997). Although Operation 
Ceasefire implemented varying enforcement tactics on particular gang mem- 
bers within a group, the focus of the operation was to stop the group’s vio- 
lent activities. 

The enforcement actions selected by the Working Group were only as 
harsh as necessary to stop a gang from engaging in violence. For many gangs 
and gang members, heightened levels of police, probation, and DYS enforce- 
ment were sufficient to end the violence. Quickly shutting down drug mar- 
kets, serving warrants, enforcing probation and DYS supervision conditions, 
making disorder arrests, and dealing more stricdy with resulting cases as they 
were prosecuted and adjudicated were generally powerful enough actions to 
stop the violence. To curb violence among some hardcore gangs and gang 
members, however, the enhanced enforcement capabilities of Federal authori- 
ties were needed. In these instances, ATF, DEA, and FBI investigations, prose- 
cutions by the U.S. Attorney’s Office, and the prospect of serving a substantial 
term in a Federal prison far from home were used to quell the violence. 

While carrying out enforcement actions. Working Group members con- 
tinued communicating with violent gang members. The Group believed it 
was crucial to demonstrate cause and effect to gang members subjected to the 
Operation Ceasefire intervention. The Working Group delivered a direct and 
exphcit message to violent gangs that violent behavior would no longer be 
tolerated and that it would use all legally available means to stop the violence 
(Kennedy 1998). This message also was communicated to gangs not engaged 
in violence so they would understand what was happening to the violent gang 
and why. 
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In addition to talking to gang members on the street, the Working Group 
delivered the deterrence message through fliers explaining the enforcement 
actions and through forums with gang members (Kennedy 1997, 1998). 
Forums were usually held in a public facility, such as a courthouse or commu- 
nity recreational center. Gang members under criminal justice system supervi- 
sion were required to attend a forum by their probation or parole officers; 
gang-involved juveniles under DYS community supervision were required to 
attend by their caseworkers. Streetworkers and members of the Ten Point 
Coalition were able to bring other gang members to a forum by persuading 
them that it was in their best interest to attend. At each forum, representatives 
of the law enforcement agencies involved in Operation Ceasefire explained 
their actions to the gang members. Streetworkers and the Ten Point clergy 
voiced their support of the law enforcement actions, asked the youths to stop 
the violence, and reiterated their offers of services and opportunities. At the 
end of the presentation, gang members were encouraged to ask questions on 
the anti-violence campaign. 

The Impact of Operation Ceasefire on 
Youth Violence in Boston 

Immediately after Operation Ceasefire was implemented in mid- 1996, the 
annual number of Boston youth homicides fell markedly. As mentioned earli- 
er, Boston averaged about 44 youth homicides per year between 1991 and 
1995. In 1996, that number fell to 26 homicides and further decreased to 
15 youth homicides in 1997, a trend that continued through 1998 (18) and 
1999 (15). 

Although these numbers show a sudden, large decrease in Boston youth 
homicides, they do not establish whether Operation Ceasefire was associated 
with that decrease. Thus, with the support of NIJ, researchers fi-om Harvard 
University s John F. Kennedy School of Government rigorously evaluated the 
effects of Operation Ceasefire on youth violence in Boston (Braga, Kennedy, 
Waring, and Piehl 2001). Using carefully constructed time series analysis 
models that controlled for trends and seasonal variations, the Kennedy School 
evaluation team found that implementation of Operation Ceasefire was associ- 
ated with the following monthly numbers for Boston: a 63-percent decrease 
in youth homicides, a 32-percent decrease in calls about shots fired, a 25- 
percent decrease in Boston gun assaults, and a 44-percent decrease in youth 
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gun assault incidents in one high-risk district (Braga, Kennedy, Waring, and 
Piehl 2001). 

The youth homicide and gun violence reductions associated with 
Operation Ceasefire could have been caused or meaningfully influenced by 
other causal factors. Therefore, the evaluation team added control variables to 
the time series analysis models, including changes in the unemployment rate, 
in Boston’s youth population, in violent index crimes, in older homicide vic- 
timization, and in street-level drug activity as measured by BPD arrest data 
(Braga, Kennedy, Waring, and Piehl 2001). The addition of these control 
variables did not substantively change the findings. Operation Ceasefire was 
still associated with significant decreases in the monthly number of youth 
homicides and other indicators of nonfatal serious violence. 

These analyses supported the conclusion that a large reduction in Boston’s 
youth homicide and gim violence was associated with Operation Ceasefire. 
However, because many major cities in the United States have enjoyed note- 
worthy reductions in homicide and nonfatal serious violence, the Kennedy 
School research team also distinguished Boston’s youth homicide trends from 
national and regional trends. Using Supplementary Homicide Report data, 
the team analyzed monthly numbers of homicide victims ages 24 and under 
for 29 major New England cities and 39 major U.S. cities. (For a complete 
methodological description, see Braga, Kennedy, Waring, and Piehl 2001.) 
Drawing on carefully constructed time series analyses, the research suggested 
that the significant reduction in youth homicide associated with Operation 
Ceasefire in Boston was distinct when compared with youth homicide trends 
in most major New England and U.S. cities. 

The Effectiveness of Operation 
Ceasefire 

A central hypothesis within the Working Group was that a meaningful 
period of substantially reduced youth violence might serve as a “firebreak” 
and result in a relatively long-lasting reduction in future youth violence 
(Kennedy et al. 1996). The idea was that youth violence in Boston had 
become a self-sustaining cycle among a relatively small number of youths, 
with objectively high levels of risk leading to nominally self-protective 
behavior, such as gun acquisition and use, gang formation, and tough street 
behavior, all of which fueled the cycle of violence (Kennedy et al. 1996). If 
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this cycle could be interrupted, a new equilibrium at a lower level of risk and 
violence might be established, perhaps without the need for continued high 
levels of either deterrent or facilitative intervention. The impact evaluation 
suggests that youth violence did indeed setde at a new lower equilibrium 
after Operation Ceasefire was implemented. 

Unfortunately, the Kennedy School research team was unable to collect 
the necessary pre- and post-test data to shed light on the specific mechanisms 
responsible for the significant reductions in violence associated with Operation 
Ceasefire. The research team focused on problem analysis and program devel- 
opment and, a priori, did not know what form the intervention would take 
and whom the target audience would be. It seems unlikely that the abrupt, 
large reduction in violence was due to Operation Ceasefire’s focus on illegal 
firearms trafficking. Gun trafficking cases associated with Operation Ceasefire 
followed the significant reduction in violence rather than preceded it. Most 
of the guns held by Boston gang members in May 1996 were still held by 
them several months later, when violence fell to its new, lower equilibrium. 
Although it may well be that antitrafficking efforts strengthened and pro- 
longed the impact of the intervention, the sudden reduction in violence was 
not due to a sudden change in the supply of guns to Boston gang members or 
to the stockpile of guns held by Boston gang members. Rather, that reduction 
was due to a change in the use of guns by Boston gang members. The princi- 
pal impact therefore was almost certainly a demand-side, deterrence -based 
effect, rather than a supply-side effect. 

Because the necessary evaluation data are unavailable, it is necessary to 
draw on the research literature on gang intervention programs to speculate 
on the effectiveness of the Operation Ceasefire approach to controlling gang 
violence. As part of the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(OJJDP) National Youth Gang Suppression and Intervention Program, Spergel 
and Curry (1990, 1993) surveyed 254 law enforcement, school, and communi- 
ty representatives in 45 cities and 6 institutional sites on their gang inter- 
vention programs. From these survey data, Spergel and Curry developed a 
typology of interventions used to deal with gang problems; they grouped 
gang intervention programs into four broad categories: suppression, social 
intervention, opportunity provision, and community organization. Although 
Operation Ceasefire is a problem-oriented policing project centered on law 
enforcement interventions, the multidimensional and complex activities of the 
program fall in all four categories. It appears that the puUing levers deterrence 
strategy was the key program element most direcdy responsible for the 
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noteworthy youth violence reductions in Boston. However, other elements 
of Operation Ceasefire that involved social intervention, opportunity provi- 
sion, and community organization strategies supported and strengthened 
law enforcement’s ability to reduce gang violence. Beyond deterring violent 
behavior. Operation Ceasefire was designed to facilitate desired behaviors 
among gang members. As Spergel (1995) observes, coordinated strategies 
that integrate these varied domains are most likely to be effective in dealing 
with chronic youth gang problems. The following sections discuss how 
Operation Ceasefire program activities in these four intervention categories 
may have reduced gang violence in Boston. 

Suppression 

The typical law enforcement suppression approach assumes that most 
street gangs are criminal associations that must be attacked through efficient 
gang tracking, identification, and targeted enforcement strategy (Spergel 
1995). The basic premise of this approach is that improved data collection 
systems and coordination of information across different criminal justice 
agencies lead to more efficiency and to more gang members being removed 
from the streets, rapidly prosecuted, and sent to prison for longer sentences 
(Spergel 1995). Typical suppression programs included street sweeps in which 
police officers round up hundreds of suspected gang members, special gang 
probation and parole caseloads through which gang members are subjected to 
heightened levels of surveillance and more stringent revocation rules, prosecu- 
tion programs that target gang leaders and serious gang offenders, civil proce- 
dures that use gang membership to define arrest for conspiracy or unlawful 
associations, and school-based law enforcement programs that use surveillance 
and buy- bust operations (Klein 1993). 

These suppression approaches are loosely based on deterrence theory 
(Klein 1993). Law enforcement agencies attempt to influence the behavior 
of gang members or eliminate gangs entirely by dramatically increasing the 
certainty, severity, and swiftness of criminal justice sanctions. Unfortunately, 
gangs and gang problems usually endure despite these intensive operations. 
Klein (1993) suggests that law enforcement agencies do not generally have 
the capacity to “ehminate” all gangs in a gang-troubled jurisdiction, nor do 
they have the capacity to respond powerfully to all gang offending in such 
jurisdictions. Pledges to do so, though common, are simply not credible to 
gang members. This study also observes that emphasizing selective enforce- 
ment by deterrence-based gang suppression programs may increase the 
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cohesiveness of gang members, who often perceive such actions as unwar- 
ranted harassment, rather than cause them to withdraw from gang activity. 
Therefore, suppression programs may have the perverse effect of strengthen- 
ing gang solidarity. 

Beyond the certainty, severity, and swiftness of sanctions, effective deter- 
rence depends on communicating threats of punishment to the public. As 
Zimring and Hawkins (1973) observe, “the deterrence threat may best be 
viewed as a form of advertising” (142). The Operation Ceasefire Working 
Group recognized that for the strategy to be successful, it was crucial to 
deliver a credible deterrence message to Boston gangs. Therefore, Operation 
Ceasefire only targeted those gangs engaged in violent behavior, rather than 
wasting resources on those that were not. Spergel (1995) suggests that 
problem-solving approaches to gang problems based on more limited goals, 
such as gang violence reduction rather than gang destruction, are more likely 
to be effective in controlling gang problems. Operation Ceasefire did not 
attempt to eliminate all gangs or eliminate all gang offending in Boston. 
Despite the large reductions in youth violence, Boston still has gangs that 
commit crimes. However, the city’s gangs do not commit violent acts as fre- 
quently as they did in the past. 

The pulling-levers approach attempted to prevent gang violence by mak- 
ing gang members choose to change their behavior to avoid consequences 
that would follow from their violence and gun use. A key element of this 
strategy was the delivery of a direct, explicit “retail deterrence” message to 
a relatively small target audience about the kind of behavior that would pro- 
voke a special response and what that response would be. In addition to any 
increases in certainty, severity, and swiftness of sanctions associated with acts 
of violence, the Operation Ceasefire strategy pursued deterrence through 
advertising its law enforcement strategy and the personalized nature of its 
application. It was crucial that gang youths understood the new regime that 
the city was imposing. Beyond the particular gangs and gang members sub- 
jected to the intervention, the deterrence message was communicated to a 
relatively small audience (all gang-involved youths in Boston) rather than to 
a general audience (all Boston youths), and it articulated explicit cause-and- 
effect connections between the behavior of the target population and that of 
the authorities. Knowledge of what happened to others in the target popula- 
tion was intended to prevent further acts of violence by gangs in Boston. 
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In communicating the deterrence message, the Working Group also wanted 
to reach a shared moral ground with gang members. The Group wanted gang 
members to understand that most victims of gang violence were other gang 
members, that the strategy was designed to protect both gang members and 
the community in which they lived, and that the Working Group had gang 
members’ best interests in mind — even if their own actions required coercion 
to protect them. The Working Group also hoped that face-to-face communi- 
cation with gang members would undercut any feehngs of anonymity and 
invulnerability they might have, and that a clear demonstration of interagency 
solidarity would enhance offenders’ sense that something new and powerful 
was happening. 

Operation Ceasefire was also intended to provide gang youths with a 
way to save face when confronted with the threat of violence. Youths in 
inner city neighborhoods adopt street behavior that is often reinforced by 
their peers (Anderson 1994). Street culture dictates that yoimg men earn 
respect through tough behavior. Youths may be expected by members of 
their groups to respond to threats and challenges in violent, expressive ways 
(Wilkinson and Fagan 1996). Failure to adhere to these “scripts” may result 
in loss of status and exposure to a greater risk of victimization or isolation 
from peers (Wilkinson and Fagan 1996). The Working Group recognized 
these dynamics in conflicts between Boston gangs. A gang that suffered vio- 
lence had to respond or it would lose status and respect on the street and 
open itself to further victimization. Operation Ceasefire was intended to 
give gang youths an “out” from responding violently to these status chal- 
lenges by swiftly addressing the offending group, eliminating the need for a 
response and providing the victimized group with a justification for inaction. 
Victimized gang youths could save face by asserting that the authorities 
had removed the offending gang youths from the street and that a violent 
response was unwise, given the increased attention to the current situation. 

Social Intervention and Opportunity Provision 

Social intervention programs encompass social service agency- based and 
detached streetworker programs; opportunity provision strategies attempt to 
offer gang members legitimate opportunities and means to success that are 
at least as appealing as illegitimate options (Curry and Decker 1998; Spergel 
1995; Klein 1995). Boston streetworkers were key members of the Operation 
Ceasefire Working Group and, along with DYS case workers, probation officers. 
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and parole officers in the group, added a much-needed social intervention 
and opportunity provision dimension to Operation Ceasefire. 

Boston’s Mayor established the Boston Community Centers’ Streetworkers 
social service program in 1991. Streetworkers were charged with seeking out 
at-risk youths in Boston’s neighborhoods and providing them with services 
such as job skills training, substance abuse counseling, and special education. 
Many Boston streetworkers are themselves former gang members. Gang 
researchers have suggested that meaningful gang crime prevention programs 
should recruit gang members to participate in the program as staff and con- 
sultants (Hagedorn 1988; Bursik and Grasmick 1993). Beyond their impor- 
tant roles as social service providers, streetworkers attempted to prevent 
outbreaks of violence by mediating disputes between gangs. If the streetwork- 
ers had good relations with members of two gangs in conflict, they would 
work to settle the dispute between them through separate meetings with each 
group that would culminate in a negotiation session with key members of 
both rival groups. Although this tactic was not explicitiy used in Operation 
Ceasefire, Boston’s streetworkers used these negotiating skills and relation- 
ships with gang youths to support law enforcement efforts to stop outbreaks 
of violence. Streetworkers also ran programs intended to keep gang-involved 
youths safely occupied and bring them into contact in ways that might breed 
tolerance, including a Peace League of gang-on-gang basketball games held at 
neutral, controlled sites. 

With these resources, the Working Group was able to pair criminal justice 
sanctions, or the threat of sanctions, with help and services. The premise 
behind this strategy was straightforward: When the risk to drug-dealing gang 
members increases, legitimate work becomes more attractive; when legitimate 
work is more available, raising risks will be more effective in reducing vio- 
lence. The availability of social services and opportunities was intended to 
increase Operation Ceasefire’s preventive power by offering gang members 
any assistance they might want, including protection from their enemies, drug 
treatment, and access to education and job training programs. 

Community Organization 

Community organization strategies to cope with gang problems include 
attempts to create community solidarity, networking, education, and involve- 
ment (Spergel and Curry 1993). The Ten Point Coahtion of activist black 
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clergy played an important role in organizing Boston communities suffering 
from gang violence (see Winship and Berrien 1999). The Coalition formed in 
1992 after gang members invaded the Morningstar Baptist Church, where a 
slain rival gang member was being memorialized, and attacked mourners 
with knives and guns. In the wake of that incident, the Ten Point Coalition 
decided to respond to violence in their community by reaching out to youths 
involved in drugs and gangs and by organizing within Boston’s black commu- 
nity. The Ten Point clergy came to work closely with the Boston Community 
Centers’ streetworkers program to provide at-risk youths with opportunities. 
Although the Coalition was initially critical of the Boston law enforcement 
community, it eventually forged a strong working relationship. Ten Point 
clergy and others involved in this faith-based organization accompanied police 
officers on home visits to the families of troubled youths and acted as advo- 
cates for youths in the criminal justice system. The clergy’s home visits and 
street work were later incorporated into Operation Ceasefire’s portfolio 
of interventions. Ten Point clergy also provided a strong moral voice at 
the forums held to present Operation Ceasefire’s anti-violence message to 
gang members. 

Although it was not involved in Operation Ceasefire until after the 
intervention strategy had been designed and implemented, the Ten Point 
Coalition played a crucial role in framing the discussion that made it much 
easier to speak directly about youth violence in Boston. Members of the 
Ceasefire Working Group could speak with relative safety about the painful 
realities of minority male offending and victimization, gangs, and chronic 
offenders. The Ten Point clergy also made it possible for Boston’s minority 
community to have an ongoing conversation with the city’s law enforcement 
agencies on legitimate and illegitimate means to control crime. The clergy 
supported Operation Ceasefire’s tight focus on violent youths, but con- 
demned indiscriminate, highly aggressive law enforcement sweeps that put 
non-violent minority youths at risk of being swept into the criminal justice 
system. Before the Coalition developed its role as an intermediary, Boston’s 
black community viewed past activities of law enforcement agencies to moni- 
tor violent youths as illegitimate and suspicious. As Winship and Berrien 
(1999) observe, the Ten Point Coalition evolved into an institution that 
provides an umbrella of legitimacy for police actions. With the Coalition’s 
approval of and involvement in Operation Ceasefire, the community sup- 
ported the approach as a legitimate youth violence prevention campaign. 
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Conclusion 



The Boston Gun Project was an attempt to apply problem-oriented 
policing to one important problem, youth violence, in one city, Boston. The 
Project assembled a working group with members from a variety of agencies 
representing a range of law enforcement, social service, and other operational 
capacities (Kennedy et al. 1996). Typical of problem-solving operations, the 
issue definition, core participants, and particulars of the intervention evolved 
over the course of the collaboration. The Project’s core operational interven- 
tion, Operation Ceasefire, was designed to be effective anywhere in the city 
where youth violence was a serious problem and was intended to interrupt 
the cycle the Gun Project hypothesized to be driving youth violence in the 
city (Kennedy et al. 1996). The pulling levers deterrence strategy at the heart 
of Operation Ceasefire was designed to influence the behavior and environ- 
ment of the core population of chronic -offender gang-involved youths the 
Gun Project research found to be central to Boston’s youth violence problem 
(Kennedy 1997). 

The Boston Gun Project applied the basic principles of problem-oriented 
policing to a substantial public safety problem. Addressing this problem 
required the involvement of multiple agencies and the community and sub- 
stantial investments in analysis, coordination, and implementation. The Gun 
Project experience suggests that deploying criminal justice capacities to pre- 
vent crime can yield substantial benefits. Although Operation Ceasefire was 
primarily a criminal justice intervention, its other elements — social interven- 
tion, opportunity provision, and community organization strategies — support- 
ed and strengthened the ability of criminal justice agencies to reduce gang 
violence. The Boston experience suggests that a multidimensional mix of 
interventions is a desirable way to approach complex and sensitive problems 
like urban youth gang violence. It is also important to note that Operation 
Ceasefire did not impose additional costs on the participating organizations, 
but was implemented by using existing resources more strategic^y. 

The Operation Ceasefire approach worked because it was designed to 
solve a problem driven by specific local dynamics; however, the targeted activ- 
ities of the Working Group may not necessarily be effective in other commu- 
nities. It was customized to the goals of the Working Group, the nature of 
Boston’s youth violence, and the city’s capacity to incorporate a strategic 
intervention. Operation Ceasefire, therefore, is unlikely to be a highly specifi- 
able, transportable “technology.” Nevertheless, certain process elements of 
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the Boston Gun Project, such as the central role of the line-level Working 
Group and the use of qualitative and quantitative research to understand cho- 
sen problems, should be apphcable to other problem-solving efforts. To the 
extent that youth violence in other jurisdictions emanates from gangs and 
criminally active groups, it appears that many lessons can be learned from the 
Boston experience. Applying the working group problem-solving approach, 
criminal justice practitioners in other jurisdictions can develop a set of inter- 
vention strategies that fits the nuances of their youth violence problem and 
their operational capacities. 
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Abstract 



Orange County, California, uses a geographic information system 
(CIS) to track and monitor gang activity. Called the Gang Incident 
Tracking System (GITS), it was intended to help law enforcement 
officials countywide make more informed decisions to counter gang 
activity, which had been on the rise in the area in recent years. 
Introduced in 1993, GITS was evaluated to determine the validity 
and reliability of the data collected and whether the goals had been 
met. The university researchers who partnered with the Orange 
County Chiefs’ and Sheriffs’ Association to conduct the study found 
that the GITS made it possible to present a reasonably unbiased and 
complete picture of gang incidents and to establish a baseline of gang 
activity. Among the components evaluated were the OCCSA’s defini- 
tion of gangs, the form used to collect data, the process by which 
gang information is reported, the validity of measures used to count 
gang incidents, the reliability of data coding, and the process for 
supervisory review of incident reporting. Of particular concern to 
commiinity activists was whether the police overestimated gang 
crime. The evaluation revealed that, far from overestimating this type 
of crime, the police tended to underreport it. The GITS system 
above all demonstrated the usefulness of multijuiisdictional efforts to 
understand and ultimately prevent gang crime. Output has been used 
by law enforcement to deploy personnel, allocate resources, and eval- 
uate gang intervention activities. The GITS system has made it possi- 
ble to use GIS technology to create computerized maps that analyze 
the spatial and temporal distribution of gang activity. 
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In recent years, many communities that previously considered themselves 
insulated from inner-city problems have been forced to acknowledge that 
gang violence can extend into their own neighborhoods (Curry, Ball, and Fox 
1994; Spergel and Curry 1995). Orange County, California is one such com- 
munity. Located 40 miles south of Los Angeles, Orange County is a highly 
heterogeneous suburban county with 2.7 million people living in 31 cities and 
unincorporated areas. Since 1980, it has experienced rapid growth, increasing 
urbanization, and racial and ethnic change. Despite a few traditional Hispanic 
“turP gangs firmly entrenched in its less affluent areas (see Vigil and Long 
1990), Orange County historically has enjoyed low crime rates and relative 
tranquility. 

During the past decade, however, gang activity appears to have been on 
the rise in the county. In 1991, the Orange County Grand Jury reported that 
gang problems were escalating at an alarming rate, a finding repeated by the 
1995 Orange County Grand Jury. According to police and media reports, 
gang crime in Orange County had become not only more frequent, but more 
violent. More mobile Asian gangs and white “skinhead” gangs emerged in the 
county, along with a growing number of more traditional turf-oriented gangs. 

Orange County residents have also become increasingly concerned about 
gangs and crime. A 1994 survey* found that 75 percent of residents were 
aware of gang problems in their community, and 61 percent thought that 
gang activities had increased in the past few years. In addition, for the first 
time in 1993 and then again in 1994, the Orange County Annual Survey^ 
found that residents considered crime — once an issue of litde concern to 
them — to be the county’s most serious problem. 

In response to increases in violent gang activity in neighboring Los 
Angeles and growing public concern with gang activity, the Orange County 
Chiefs’ and SherifTs Association (OCCSA) established a countywide Gang 
Strategy Steering Committee (GSSC) in 1992. Joining forces with school 
districts, local government agencies, community groups, and businesses, the 
county’s 22 law enforcement agencies developed and implemented an unprece- 
dented community- based, multiagency effort to address gang violence. 

Since then, following the recommendations of the California State Task 
Force on Gangs (California Council on Criminal Justice 1989: 37, 57), 
OCCSA launched a comprehensive set of programs: 
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■ Project No Gangs, a countywide community education and awareness 
prevention program aimed at mobilizing community resources to fight 
the influence of gangs. 

■ TARGET, a suppression program in eight cities in which law enforce- 
ment, probation, and prosecution staff target hardcore gang leaders and 
repeat offenders through vigorous surveillance and prosecution (Kent and 
Smith 1995). 

■ The Gang Incident Tracking System (GITS), designed to document the 
extent of gang-related crime in the county and provide information for 
strategic planning and evaluation purposes (Vila and Meeker 1997). 

Although OCCSA had laid the foundation for interagency coordination 
and data collection, it lacked the analytical resources and expertise to fully eval- 
uate and monitor the effectiveness of these programs. Early in 1995, OCCSA 
asked the University of California, Irvine (UCI) to enter into a long-term 
partnership to enhance its analytical capabilities. In keeping with its tradition 
of bringing innovative research techniques to bear on important community 
problems, the UCI School of Social Ecology established a Focused Research 
Group on Gangs (ERG) within its Department of Criminology, Law, and Society 
to help OCCSA and GSSC resolve a number of previously unanswered questions 
about gangs, gang crime, and their effects on the community and assist in the 
development of strategies to prevent and control illegal gang activity. This chap- 
ter wiQ focus on the results of FRG’s evaluation of the GITS program. 



The GITS Program 

The goals of Orange County’s GITS were to accurately identify the 
extent of gang-related crime in Orange County, establish a baseline against 
which to identify future trends in gang-related crime over time, and deter- 
mine regional variation in gang-related crime patterns. This information then 
could be used by county law enforcement agencies to facilitate strategic plan- 
ning and improve resource allocation for controlling gang activities. 

GITS became operational on January I, 1993, when county law enforce- 
ment agencies began reporting all gang-related incidents to a centralized data- 
base. By the end of 1993, all 22 independent cities and the Orange County 
Sheriff- Coroner Department (which serves contract cities and unincorporated 
areas) had established relatively consistent internal procedures for identifying 
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and tracking gang-related crime and were reporting to GITS. Training pro- 
grams and a short training videotape were used to teach patrol officers coun- 
tywide how to identify and report gang-related incidents to GITS. GSSC 
declared publicly that the level of gang crime in 1994, as determined by 
GITS data, would be the benchmark against which the success of future 
law enforcement gang-control activities would be judged. 

To help assure that different agencies collected gang data consistently, the 
GSSC definition of the term “gang” closely followed that used in California’s 
Street Terrorism Enforcement and Prevention (STEP) Act: 

[A] group of three or more persons who have a common identifying 
sign, symbol or name, and whose members individually or collectively 
engage in or have engaged in a pattern of criminal activity creating an 
atmosphere of fear and intimidation in the community. (California 
Penal Code §186.22) 

For a crime to be considered gang related, one of the following criteria 
had to be met: 

■ A suspect or suspects are identified as gang members or admit member- 
ship in a gang. 

■ A person becomes a victim due to his or her gang association. 

■ A reliable informant identifies an incident as gang activity. 

■ An informant of previously untested reliability identifies an incident 

as gang activity, and this identification is corroborated by other inde- 
pendent information. 

Crimes that do not fit the above criteria but have strong indications of 
gang involvement (e.g., suspects display gang hand signs or the incident fits 
the profile of gang incidents, such as driveby shootings or home-invasion 
robberies) may also be included. 

Orange County’s definition follows what is often caUed the Los Angeles 
or “gang involved” model for defining gang crimes, which is based on the 
assumption that “the character of an individual as a £jan£j member^ regardless 
of the types of criminal situations in which he or she is found” (Spergel 1992: 
137) is what is important for defining gang crime. Under the Chicago, or 
“gang motivated,” model, for a crime to be considered gang related, it must 
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“grow out of gang motivation or interest and enhance the status or function 
of the gang as a group or organization” (Spergel 1992: 137) and must be 
motivated by issues of retaliation, territory, recruiting, or “representing”^ 
(Maxson and Klein 1990: 26; See also Block et al. 1996: 11-12). The limited 
research available on this issue suggests that both definitions produce similar 
patterns in factors associated with the crime (see Maxson and Klein 1990, 
1996). The advantage of collecting gang-involved (rather than gang-motivated) 
data is that these data give law enforcement a better idea of the types of crimi- 
nal activities that gang members are committing, not only in a group setting 
but also individually, and allow researchers to compare gang crime with other 
types of crime, such as juvenile crime. Perhaps the most important argument 
in favor of the Los Angeles model is that gang- motivated crimes can be ob- 
tained from gang-involved data but not the other way around. From a practi- 
cal standpoint, it is comparatively easy to get gang-related crime data from 
first reports of officers in the field, whereas the motivation behind an act is 
often difficult to ascertain. Finally, people in communities with substantial 
gang problems tend to be more concerned about the crimes committed by 
gang members than about the motivation for these crimes. 

The GITS Data Form 

The GSSC created the original GITS data form (exhibit 1), which had 
several key elements: 

■ Data collected were acquired from police reports. Each incident in the 
database could be traced back to its original police report if further 
information or validation was needed. 

■ Rough geographical location data were collected for each incident, but at 
a coarse scale (half-mile squares) that severely limited their usefulness for 
spatial analysis or program evaluation. 

■ Only 21 crime categories were listed, many of which tracked offenses 
enumerated in California’s Street Terrorism Enforcement and Preven- 
tion (STEP) Act (CPC §186.22). This limited the ability of the data- 
base to measure the amount of gang crime and made comparisons with 
such measures of crime as the FBI’s Uniform Crime Reports (UCR) 
difficult. 
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Exhibit 1: Original GITS Coding Form 



AGENCY NAME (CODE) DATE HOUR 

DEPARTMENT CASE NO.; GANG (GREAT CODE) 

THOMAS BROTHERS (1992 EDITION OR NEWER) GRID LOCATION: PAGE GRID 

ARRESTS 

CRIME CATECX)RY (CMECK ONE) ADULT JUVENILE 

01 /\RSON 

02 ASSAULT/BATTERY ON A POLICE OFHCER 

03 AUTO THEFT 

04 BURGLARY 

05 CAR JACKING ROBBERY J 

OS EXTORTION 

*07 FELONIOUS ASSAULT 

08 HOME INVASION ROBBERY 

09 HOMiaDES/MANSLAUGHTER 

10 IN'llMIDAllON OP A WDNESS (P.C. 136, 137) 

11 KIDNAPPING 

12 MISDEMEANOR ASSAUT.T/RATTERY 

l3NARCXmC SALES 

14 ROBBERY 

15 SEXUAL ASSAULT 

16 SH(X)TING INTO INHABIT. DWELUNC (P.C 246) 

17 SHOOTING INTO UNINHABITED. VEHICLE (PC 247) 

ISTACXJING/GRAFFm 

19 TERRORISM (P.C 422) 

20 VANDAUSM 

21 WEAPON LAW VIOLATIOJS 

•INCLUDES ALL ATTEMPTS NOT RESULTING IN DEATH 



FACTORS INVOLVED 
DRUG INVOLVEMENT 
ECONOMIC CAIN 
EXTORTION/TERRORISM 
GANG TNmATTON 
GANG INTIMIDATION 
GANG RIVALRY 
PERSONAL CONFUCT 
RETAUATION 
TERRITORIAL DISPUTE 
WEAPONS ACCESS 
OTHER (Spcdiy): 
UNDETERMINED 



DRUGS INVOLVED: YES NO 

POSSESSION FOR SALE 

I’EKSONAL lOSSESSION 

UNDER THE INFLUENCE 



WEAPONS USED INVOLVED RECX)VHRED 

HANDGUNS 

SHOIGUNS 

RIFLES 

ASSAULT WEAPONS . 

UNKNOWN HREARM 

CUTTING/STABBINC 

OTHER WEAPON 

VICTIM RELATTONSHIP 

UNINTENDED VICTIM 

INNOCENT' VICTIM 

ACQUAWI ANCE VICTIM 

RIVAL GANG MEMBER 

RIVAL GANG CODE (GREAT) 

OTHER (Specify): 

UNKNOWN 

ALCCTIOL INVOLVED: YES NO 



COMPLETED BY: DATE: 

IM R«.-v. 10>93 
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■ Information about characteristics of crime incidents, such as weapons 
used and motivating or precipitating factors, was collected, as was 
information about drug and alcohol use. 

■ Information about victims was collected, but the categories were 
not mutually exclusive, which made it impossible to code victim data 
reliably. 

After reviewing the original GITS data collection and analysis system, the 
FRG research team reviewed the 1994 and 1995 data, and address data were 
added for all these incidents. During this review process, law enforcement 
agencies were asked to conduct their own careful review of all police reports 
involving shootings, robberies, assaults, and weapons-law violations to identify 
possible gang involvement. This enabled the evaluators to estimate the pro- 
portion of the most serious gang crime incidents captured by GITS. 

A new GITS data form was developed that corrected a number of prob- 
lems with the original form; it was adopted for use in 1996. The new form 
(exhibit 2) is streamlined and reformatted for greater clarity to improve the 
reliability with which data are coded. It also includes detailed instructions 
(exhibit 3) and collects more — and more detailed — information than the 
original. For example, the new form asks for the street address of each gang 
incident so crimes can be mapped in fine detail, and up to four criminal code 
violations can be listed as they appear on police reports. The new form also 
tracks whether victims were gang members and whether their victimization 
was intentional or unintentional. 

Not surprisingly, the gross number of gang incidents reported in 1996 
increased by one-third once the system began tracking all gang-involved 
crimes instead of being limited to the 21 listed in the original form. Only 
3,384 of the 4,500 incidents reported in 1996 fit within the original 21 crime 
categories. Moreover, capturing data on multiple counts made it possible to 
collect information on 6,134 gang-involved crimes, whereas the old form 
would have tracked only 55 percent of these crimes. 

The GITS Reporting Process 

Information on gang incidents is entered into the GITS database in the 
following way: When officers indicate on their field incident reports that 
they believe an incident is gang related, it is reviewed for possible inclusion 
in GITS by the person in each department responsible for reviewing such 
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Exhibit 2: Revised GITS Coding Form 



orange county gang inodent tracking system 

DATA CODING SHEET 



SECTION It 

Placentia Police Department - PLC 
DEPAKTMBI^CASB NO.: 



DATE OF INCIDENT 



HOUR 



GANG (GREAT CODE): 



ADDRESS OF INCIDENT 



omr 



SECTION 2! 

CRIME CATEGORIES 

Penal Code Numbers listed on 

Count One 



l e poite ; 

Count Two 



Count Three 



Count Four 



SECTION 3; 

WERE ANY AWRECTS MADE IN CONNECHON WOH THE 
INCIDENT ? (Check One) 



SECTIQN4! 

FACTORS INVOLVED! 
(Check as many as apply) 



□ Yes 



□ No 



NUMBER OP ARRESTS: 


Adults 


luwules 


Count One 






Count TWO 






Count Three 






Count Pour 







Economic Gain 




Exterben 




Gang Inltiatlm 




Gang Intimidation 




Gang Rivalry 




Personal Conflict 




Retaliation 




Territorial Dispute 




Other (Specify) 




Undetermined 





SECTION S ; 

WERE DRUGS INVOLVED IN THE INCIDENT ? 



Posse&yion for Sale: DYc* QNo 

Personal Possession: DYes QNo 



ONo Information 
r~lNo Infarmatian 



SECTION 6: 

WERE DRUGS AND/QRALCOHQL USED PRIOR OR 
DURING THE INCIDENT ? 

Drugs: D Yes D No Q No Information 

Alcc^ioL O Yea [Z1 No 0 No Information 

n Irmifncienl Information to determine substaitce used 



SECHQN7: 

WERE WEAPONS USED OR RECOVERED IN THE INODENT ? 
Yes Q No □ No litforouUon 



SECnONR : 

WERE THERE ANY VICHMS AS A RESULT OF THE INdPENT 



WtAK)N 


INVOLVED 


RECOVERED 


Handguns 






9vstguna 






Rifles 






Assault ^Afeapana 






Unknown Flreanns 






Cutting /Stabbing 






Other Wupon (Specify) 







rn Yes Q No Q No Infonnatiun 
CRIMES ACAU«T PERSONS: 



TOTAL NUMBER OF VICTIMS 


Gang Member Intended 
Gang Member Unintended 




Gang (SEAT Coda 


Non Gang btenber Intended 




Non Gang Maiabcr Unintaruted 




lUUtkMldp Undaterndnad 





CRIMES AGAINST 
PROPERTY: 

(Chock appropriate category) 



lYibUc 




Private 




Undetennined 





COMl’LCTED BY; DATE: 

n-so-w 



reports. If the review process is working properly (see the section on Validity 
of Gang Incident Measures, below), every field incident report, including 
those not marked by officers as possibly gang related, is reviewed again for 
gang-relatedness. Incidents judged to be gang related are then coded onto 
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Exhibit 3: Revised GiTS Coding Form instructions 

Prior to starting this form be sure all initial crime reports of a single incident 
are together. Remember that regardless of the number of crime reports there will 
be a single data sheet filed. For more complete set of instructions and definitions, 
see the booklet describing the Gang Incident Tracking System. 

All information in Section I must be completed. In all other sections, informa- 
tion must be as complete as possible. 'Yes,' 'No.' or 'No Information' decisions 
must be marked. Further information is required if a 'Yes' choice is made. Fill in 
all boxed information. If a choice cannot be made due to incomplete informa- 
tion or it cannot be determined from the information in the crime report, check 
the 'No Information' or 'Undetermined' box. 

SECTION 1: 

Date of incident; This should be the date of incident as indicated on the ini- 
tial crime report. Date should be recorded month/date/year. (Use numerical code 
for month. For example, incident occurred on October 6, 1995, record as 10/6/95. 
Approximate date will suffice if actual date of occurrence is not known. Please 
use the code APR for approximate date. (If it is known that incident occurred 
between two dates, please use the midpoint.) 

Flour: This should be the hour of the incident recorded on the initial crime 
report. Hour should be recorded in military time. (Approximate time will be suffice 
if actual hour of occurrence is not known. Please use the code APR for approxi- 
mate hour. If it cannot be determined what time the incident occurred, record 
the hour 0000.) 

Department Case Number: This should be assigned by your department at 
the time of the incident. Number should appear on the crime report. 

Gang GREAT Code: If gang membership is known or identified, refer to 
the District Attorney's gang GREAT code list. Select and record appropriate code 
number. If gang membership is unknown, record code 999. If there is not a gang 
GREAT code for the identified gang, call Patty Suarez at 935-7037 to receive a 
GREAT code. (These same instructions for gang GREAT codes apply to Section 8.) 

Address of incident: This should be the address listed on the initial crime 
report as the place of occurrence. The address should be recorded as completely 
as possible, i.e., numerical, street, and city, (Cross streets will be acceptable if 
numerical address is un-available.) (The Sheriff's Department will also include 
Thomas Brother's Grid locations.) 

SECTION 2: 

Record the crime(s) or penal code number(s) listed on the crime report. If 
multiple crime reports were involved, list each crime or penal code number from 
the crime reports. Count one corresponds to the most serious crime connection 
to the incident. For further information, please see the booklet. 

SECTION 3: 

Were any arrests made in connection with the incident? Please check either 
'Yes' or 'No.' If arrests were made, enter the total number of adults or juveniles 
arrested per criminal offense in the appropriate box. 
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Exhibit 3 (cont.) 

SECTION 4: 

Were any of the following factors involved in the gang incident? Please 
check all that apply. If none apply, check the factor 'Other' and specify which 
factor is involved. If it cannot be determined from the information on the face 
sheet, please check the 'Undetermined' category. 

SECTION 5: 

Were drugs involved in the gang incident? Please check 'Yes' or 'No,' or 'No 
information' for both 'Possession for sale' and 'Personal Possession.' See booklet 
for definitions of factors involved. 

SECTION 6: 

Were drugs and/or alcohol used prior or during the incident? Please check 
'Yes' or 'No,' or 'No information' for both 'Drugs' and 'Alcohol.' If it was known 
that one of the offenders had taken something, but it cannot be determined 
which substance was taken, please check the 'insufficient information to deter- 
mine the substance used' box. 

SECTION 7: 

Were any weapons used in the incident? Please check 'Yes,' 'No,' or 'No 
Information.' If the weapon used and/or recovered is not listed, check 'Other 
Weapon' and specify what weapon was used and/or recovered. In the 
'INVOLVED' column, check all appropriate weapon categories. In the 'RECOV- 
ERED' column, check which weapons were recovered at the incident. If weapons 
were not used in the incident, but a weapon was recovered, please mark the 
type of weapon that was recovered at the incident. 

SECTION 8: 

Were there any victims as a result of the gang incident? Please check 'Yes,' 
'No.' or 'No Information.' In some incidents you will be able to complete both 
'CRIMES AGAINST THE PERSON' and 'CRIMES AGAINST PROPERTY' boxes. 

Crimes Against the Person: Record the number of victims per category. If more 
than one gang member is a victim, please record all applicable codes for victims 
who are classified as gang members. (Remember if the victim is a known gang 
member but the gang is unidentified use the code 999. If the gang does not 
appear on the GREAT code list call Patty Suarez at 935-7037 to receive a GREAT 
code.) 

Crimes Against Property: Select all that apply. See booklet for explanation 
of the different types of victims. 

If any questions arise while completing the data coding sheet, please 
contact the UCI Focused Research Group on Orange County Street Gangs. 



Phone Number I.D. NO. 
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the GITS form by individuals assigned that task in each department and 
forwarded to the research team at UCI. There, the forms are reviewed for 
completeness and potential errors. Forms that fail this screening are returned 
to the department for correction; those that pass are entered into the GITS 
database. Once data have been entered, a final check ensures that they were 
entered accurately. 

Plans are beginning to be made to remove UCI from the data-entry and 
management side of GITS by adding case-management capabilities to a data- 
base currendy being used to track gang members. This case-management 
system would also provide basic reports on such data as number of crimes, 
weapons used and recovered, and victim information. UCI would then be 
able to focus on more sophisticated reports, analysis, and mapping. 

Validity of Gang incident Measures 

Several issues associated with validity were addressed in this project. Since 
GITS definitions of the terms “gang” and “gang related” followed California 
law, their reasonableness (i.e., face validity) did not appear to be a serious 
concern, even though the criteria are broader than the gang-motivated crite- 
ria used in some jurisdictions. As discussed previously, the California defini- 
tion encompasses more information and offers the flexibility of extracting a 
narrower subset at a later date. Another concern was measurement validity — 
whether incidents reported by police agencies as gang related actually fit 
GITS criteria — and whether the GITS system itself met the objectives origi- 
nally set by OCCSA and the participating law enforcement agencies. 

As part of the process of validating the measures, four groups responsible 
for collecting information on gang-related activity in Orange County were 
identified. The procedures used by these groups — officers, reviewers, data 
coders, and records departments or bureaus — ^were assessed via direct obser- 
vation, tests, and interviews. 

The reliability and validity of GITS data were assessed at four key process- 
ing stages: 

■ At the identification stage, an officer responds to an incident or crime. 

What the officer sees and chooses to include in the incident report aids 

in the initial identification of an incident as gang related. 
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■ At the review stage, someone verifies whether previously identified inci- 
dents were actually gang related and reviews umdentified incidents for 
possible gang relatedness. 

■ Data coding is the final stage that takes place within a police agency. At 
this stage, a GITS form is completed based on information contained in 
an offense report or incident report. 

■ Actual data entry takes place in the FRG office at UCI. 

Several threats to validity were identified at the identification, review, and 
data-coding stages. Internal procedures, gang indicators, and definitions were 
examined with special care because of their potential to bias results. The pri- 
mary threats to data-coding validity and reliability considered in the evalua- 
tion were inconsistency and the lack of proper training. 

After a review of each of the 22 participating law enforcement agencies 
reporting procedures, three reporting models were identified that described 
how gang incidents were identified, reviewed, verified, and recorded: the 
General Supervisor model, the Gang Unit model, and the Reviewer model. 
Evaluators tried to determine whether these models differed with regard to 
the likelihood of either incorrectly identifying a nongang incident as gang 
related or failing to identify a gang-related incident during the review of 
incident reports. The biggest difference among these models is in the posi- 
tion of the person responsible for the review stage within the organization 
(e.g., watch commander, gang-unit supervisor, records clerk). The review 
stage is critical because GITS depends heavily on the ability of reviewers to 
identify gang-related incidents accurately. 

In all three models, an original crime report may remain in the patrol 
division or be routed to many different units or divisions in a department; it 
will be routed to the proper person for completion of a GITS form only if the 
reviewer correctly identifies an incident as gang related. A strength shared by 
all models included initial identification by patrol officers who are often highly 
qualified to determine whether a gang member was involved because they 
have frequent contact with gang members and firsthand experience with the 
incident. A second strength was that all models included a review step that 
attempted to verify the field officer’s initial determination and check for mis- 
sed cases. Weaknesses shared by all three models include substantial variation 
among officers in identifying incidents as gang related, report distribution and 
routing problems within departments, inadequate training of data coders, and 
late submission of GITS report forms. 
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The General Supervisor Model 

In this model, a general supervisor or tvatch commander who is trained 
in law enforcement, but generally has no specific training in gang enforce- 
ment, reviews all crime reports for gang-related activity and then either com- 
pletes a GITS data report or forwards the report to someone else to complete 
the form. The main strength of this model is that the reviewer has the author- 
ity to request reports and to require that they be filled out completely and 
accurately. Its weakness is that it is subject to distributional and procedural 
problems. General supervisors have other priorities and sometimes fail to 
apply definitions and follow reporting directions accurately. As in other mod- 
els, reports are often directed out of the loop by being assigned to other 
departments before they have been reviewed to determine gang relatedness. 



The Gang Unit Model 

In this model, a supervisor from the gang unit who is trained in law 
enforcement and is also a gang expert reviews all crime reports to determine 
whether any of the incidents are gang related, and then someone in the gang 
unit completes a GITS data report form. This model’s strength is that the 
gang-unit supervisor has up-to-date knowledge about local and regional 
gangs. Its weaknesses are that the gang-unit supervisor may not receive all 
reports to review and that the gang unit may have more pressing matters than 
reviewing cases and completing GITS forms. 

The Reviewer Model 

In this model, an outside reviewer examines all crime reports for indicators 
of gang-related activity and completes a GITS form. The reviewer is usually 
a member of the department’s support staff, a clerk, or a cadet. The main 
strength of this model is that the reviewers tend to do a complete and thor- 
ough job. Although the reviewer may not have any specific training, after 
working with GITS for a time, he or she becomes quite consistent and accurate 
in review procedures. The reviewer also is the same person who completes the 
GITS forms. Distributional problems do not affect this model because the 
review occurs at the place where all reports are usually collected — the records 
section. The greatest weaknesses of the model are that the reviewers are com- 
pletely out of the power loop, often have many other responsibilities, and have 
little, if any, law enforcement training and no specific gang training. 
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Of the three models, the gang unit model often provides the greatest 
validity. Unfortunately, GITS responsibilities are often a low priority for gang- 
unit supervisors, which tends to undermine the reliability of GITS reporting 
and the timeliness with which reports are submitted. An experienced reviewer 
who is attached to a gang unit or involved in gang enforcement duties for a 
prolonged period is more timely in filling out GITS reports than a gang-unit 
supervisor and, if trained properly, can make equally valid assessments regard- 
ing report classification. Therefore, in spite of its inherent weaknesses, more 
and more agencies are adopting the reviewer model. 



It was especially important to know whether personnel in each of the 
reporting agencies understood and applied the administrative definitions of key 
concepts in this project. Another concern was that internal procedures and 
directives that affect when an officer should identify an incident as gang relat- 
ed might threaten valid identification by officers. If the administrative defini- 
tions were not applied uniformly across jurisdictional boundaries, data from 
different agencies would not be comparable. 

The accuracy and completeness of crime reports affected reviewers’ ability 
to carry out their responsibilities. In some agencies, reviewers were responsi- 
ble for identification as well as review. Departments designated people for this 
responsibility in different ways; reviewers included supervisors, cadets, senior 
volunteers, and interns. The validity of a reviewer’s decisions may also be lim- 
ited because of internal procedures, gang indicators reported by police, and 
definitions. The reviewer must depend on crime reports and narratives to 
identify gang-related incidents correcdy. Thus, it was imperative to know 
whether reviewers were relying on officers to check a “gang related” box on 
incident reports or taking the time to read incident report narratives to obtain 
clues regarding gang-relatedness. Several research strategies — observation of 
participants, review of a large sample of police reports, and experiments with 
data coders — ^were used to assess how these threats affected GiTS reporting. 



Project staff conducted more than 50 hours of ride-alongs with gang unit 
and patrol officers to assess how officers distinguished an incident as gang 



Validity Assessment Methods 



Observations Regarding Use of 
Definitional Criteria 
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related and to identify the reporting criteria they actually applied. Ride-alongs 
began with semistructured interviews with officers that enabled evaluators to 
assess the extent of definitional inconsistencies among officers and agencies 
across the county. Similar interviews were conducted with supervisors and 
others responsible for review. 

Field observations and discussions with police, supervisors, and chiefs 
indicated a problem with how the definition of “gang related” was applied in 
various jurisdictions. Although GSSC had officially adopted a “gang-involved” 
definition, in some cases, officers and jurisdictions applied more restrictive cri- 
teria. This became apparent after the report form was expanded to use State 
Penal Code offenses rather than the original 21 crime categories. Many offi- 
cers and departments objected to including domestic violence and sexual 
assault crimes on GITS reports because these crimes were not traditionally 
considered gang motivated, so few are included in the database. Conversely, 
robberies by known or suspected gang members are routinely entered even if 
they were not motivated by gang interests. Although training sessions rou- 
tinely stressed that the “gang involved” definition was to be used, evidence 
suggests that it was more consistentiy applied to the original 21 categories 
and to crimes traditionally thought to be associated with gang behavior. 

These ride-alongs also highlighted other cross-jurisdictional reporting 
differences, especially for less serious gang-related crimes such as tagging 
and vandalism. Although more serious violent crimes were reported quite 
consistentiy across jurisdictions, jurisdictions with higher levels of violent 
gang crime tended to be more lax in reporting less serious gang incidents. 
Jurisdictions with less of a gang problem tended to be more diligent in 
reporting minor property crimes. 

After reviewing the data, no evidence was found to support minority 
activists’ allegations that the police were drastically overestimating the amount 
of gang-related crime. From 1994 through 1997, the number of gang inci- 
dents remained relatively constant — at approximately 3,500 incidents per year 
(for the original 21 offenses). This is a relatively small number for an area 
with a population of 2.7 million and is only a fraction of the UCR crimes 
recorded for these categories.^ 

These interviews showed that records departments were common choke- 
points, from which gang-related cases were not circulated to the appropriate 
personnel or departments for completion of a GITS coding sheet (see Souryal 
1981). In particular, cases sometimes were lost because of what Weston 
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(1978) called “horizontal communication barriers”; gang units, for example, 
sometimes failed to receive robbery reports because the reports were assigned 
to robbery detectives and no copy was forwarded to them. This problem 
could be circumvented informally through “the grapevine,” but the quality 
and amount of information passed along in this manner varied greatly. For 
example, a gang officer could hear that Joe Smith (a known Alpha gang mem- 
ber) was arrested the previous night by the vice unit. Another gang officer 
could hear that Ronald Smith (a known Beta gang member) was arrested the 
previous night by the vice unit. But unless the gang officers followed up on 
the rumors or the gang unit received an incident or arrest report, GITS 
would never have a record of that gang-involved incident. 

For the most part, only slight differences were found in how officers and 
reviewers across the county defined “gang” and “gang related” crime. The for- 
mal countywide definitions were followed quite closely and, without exception, 
gang-unit officers could recite them word for word. Posters with the defimtion 
were found in report-writing rooms, break rooms, and briefing rooms in each 
agency. Yet several gang-unit officers expressed the opinion that patrol officers 
probably did not understand the nuances of the defimtions of “gang involved” 
versus “gang motivated” as well as did experts like themselves. 

This perception was troubling because analysis of internal procedures 
indicated that agency review procedures were often not followed, and an offi- 
cer’s preliminary classification of an incident sometimes tended to have more 
influence on reviewers than was supposed to be the case. Especially in the 
larger agencies, where hundreds of cases per day needed to be reviewed for 
gang-related activity, review was often minimal and limited to cases marked by 
police officers as possibly being gang related or cases requested by reviewers. 
Some individuals with review responsibilities were unaware of GITS or of 
their own role in collecting gang data for their agencies. Limited or missed 
reviews could result in missed or misclassified cases. The results of the data 
validation described below, however, appear to indicate that the number of 
missed cases involving violent and weapons-related incidents was quite small, 
although there may have been more missed cases involving property-related 
offenses. 

How Incidents Were Classified 

Ride-alongs and interviews with patrol and gang-umt officers and reviewers 
were also used to identify the extent to which internal procedures, definitions. 
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and training affected the internal consistency with which these individuals 
classified incidents as gang related. Gang officers were asked to explain the 
criteria (e.g., dress, tattoos, age, ethnicity) they used to determine whether 
an individual is a gang member (see Piliavin and Briar 1964; Quinney 1970; 
Smith and Visher 1981). Common descriptors of gang members related by 
officers and reviewers during interviews and ride-alongs included shaved 
heads, baggy jeans, tennis shoes, and tattoos. More important than what 
they wore, however, was how they wore it. Attitude, stance, and walk were 
all important supporting indicators. All gang officers who described the 
appearance of gang members were careful to note that these attributes do not 
necessarily mean that an individual is a gang member but only give officers a 
reason to stop, observe more closely, and ask questions. Officers seemed well 
aware that these types of clothing are quite popular among young people and 
that juveniles who are not involved in gangs often wear “gang attire.” 

Supervisors and those assigned to review incidents to identify gang involve- 
ment were also interviewed to determine which indicators they employed when 
screening and reviewing incident reports. These semistructured interviews helped 
researchers judge whether supervisors and reviewers in different agencies were 
applying similar criteria. It was found that those responsible for review depended 
on quick glances at crime reports to classify an incident as gang related and 
that such classification often required more than one indicator. Supervisors and 
reviewers looked for such things as the location of the crime (e.g., whether it 
took place in a known gang area) and clothing descriptions. The names of the 
suspect and victim also were considered good indicators of gang-relatedness. If 
gang-unit officers were performing the review, they often quickly recognized the 
names of gang members. Other reviewers entered names on a crime report in 
the Orange County District Attorney’s Office’s Gang Reporting Evaluation and 
Tracking (GREAT) database, which lists the names and affiliations of known 
gang members, to determine whether anyone involved in an incident was a 
known gang member. The modus operandi of a particular crime could also serve 
as an indicator. For example, dnveby shootings and home-invasion robberies 
were often attributed to gangs. In some departments, suspect description was 
vital (e.g., if the victim described the suspect as a “cholo” or “gang member 
type”). Some reviewers also took the time to read the narratives and look for 
such indicators as admission of gang membership or the question “Where are 
you ffom.^” which is often asked of strangers by gang members. 

Officers and reviewers were found to be quite consistent in the criteria they 
applied to classify incidents as gang related throughout the county and across 
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reporting models. This consistency may be due to the extensive training that 
officers receive from the Orange County Gang Investigators’ Association and 
from gang seminars conducted by the District Attorney’s Office. 

Pre-Evaluation Attempts to Validate GITS Data 

Before UCI became involved in the project, a consultant supervised a 
“validation check” of GITS data for the first 6 months of 1994. Although the 
process was more of a verification than a validation exercise, a brief descrip- 
tion is included here to provide a baseline against which to compare later data 
quality. Four areas were addressed in the verification: data acquisition, aggre- 
gation, analysis, and reporting. Agencies were asked to verify that GITS data 
reflected both the original tracking form submitted for data entry and original 
field incident reports submitted by patrol officers, and that the incident fit 
California’s gang-related criteria. No agency was asked to verify more than 
30 incidents. The error rate reported was approximately 16 percent. Although 
the consultant’s report did not specify which type of problem contributed 
most to the errors, subsequent interviews suggest that most of the problems 
were with data entry. The data were never validated to determine whether 
police were measuring what they thought they were measuring or whether 
GITS data provided an accurate measure of the gang problem known to 
police. Only cases already determined to be gang related were verified; cases 
that had not been identified as gang related were not rechecked. 



Validation of 1994 and 1995 Data 

To improve the validity of GITS data and the reliability with which they 
were reported, UCI evaluators took steps to validate 1994 and 1995 data 
by examining a random sample of aU police reports in participating agencies. 
After a review of each agency’s procedures, a validation strategy was devel- 
oped for each department. The evaluation focused on the four crime cate- 
gories — shootings, robberies, assaults, and weapons-law violations — for which 
the most incidents had been reported up to 1995 in all of the departments. 
Depending on the size of the agency, the extent of reported gang problems, 
and the apparent reliability of tracking procedures, agencies were required to 
review all gang-related cases, review a random sample of all reports within 
the four crime categories (not just gang-related reports), count aU gang- 
related cases, or engage in a combination of two or more of these activities 
for 1994 and 1995. The validation was completed in early 1996. 
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When UCI took over the data collection, the data had not been cleaned 
or analyzed for 6 to 8 months. Agency staff performed the validation described 
above with help from project staff. For 1994, 8,295 cases were reviewed and 
only 283 gang-related cases were found that needed to be added to GITS — 
at worst, an error rate of 3 percent. For 1995, 4,302 cases were reviewed and 
only 216 were added — at worst, an error rate of 5 percent. These error rates 
did not differ significandy by department, type of crime, gang, or any other 
identifiable variable. 

Data Coding Reliability Tests 

Researchers sent gang-related incident reports to data coders in each 
agency who were responsible for completing GITS reports and forwarding 
them to the research team. As is evident in the original and revised GITS 
report forms (exhibits 1 and 2, respectively), coders were required to extract 
a substantial amount of information from each incident report and exercise a 
good deal of judgment to decide such things as the category of crime, the 
relationship between victim and offender, and the motivation for the incident. 

Experiments devised to test data-coder reliability were administered in 
February 1996, October 1996, and October 1997. Since the goal of the 
experiments was to identify and rectify problems, data coders were advised 
about problems after each experiment and trained to remedy them. 

The experiments required that data coders review hypothetical narratives 
based on actual crime reports and fill out GITS report forms. Each experi- 
ment consisted of three narratives, one of which was retained in slightly modi- 
fied form for all three experiments. The retained narrative was used to test the 
consistency of individual raters over time. The other narratives varied with 
each iteration of the experiment and were designed to test for consistency 
among raters, both within and among departments. 

Coders from the same department often found it difficult to remain con- 
sistent from one experiment to the next. Much of this inconsistency appears 
to be the result of substantial turnover among data coders. Not surprisingly, 
experienced coders were much more reliable than inexperienced ones, and 
departments with at least one experienced coder tended to be more reliable 
because new coders were trained by experienced coders. The importance 
attached to the GITS project by a department also appeared to affect coder 
reliability: In departments where GITS and gangs were a high priority, coder 
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reliability was high and coders tended to be retained for longer periods; where 
GITS was a lower priority, coder reliability suffered. Many experimental GITS 
forms were rejected because they contained errors — on average, 34 percent 
across the three experiments. A similar proportion of the coders made one 
or more errors in interpreting the narratives. Most of these errors, however, 
involved rather minor distinctions in areas of the form deahng with detailed 
arrest and victim information. On substantive recording issues likely to influ- 
ence policy, such as specifying the proper crime, time of day, and location, 
strong reliability was found irrespective of coders, departments, and time. 

Improving GITS Data Collection 

These experiences with the collection of gang-incident data from many 
law enforcement agencies in a large metropolitan region highlight the impor- 
tance of coder and reviewer training and regular retraining targeted at specific 
problems. Another key problem was the need to increase the involvement 
of line officers and gang units in data collection. If people in these positions 
were more committed to GITS, it seems likely that undercounting would 
be diminished, perhaps substantially. Thus, evaluators found it important to 
inform line officers and gang units about GITS, how they fit into the project, 
and how it could benefit them. These groups also needed feedback from the 
project, something that some chiefs elected not to provide — usually because 
they either viewed GITS reports as providing strategic management informa- 
tion beyond the purview of line officers or feared that politically sensitive 
gang information might find its way into the hands of political opponents 
or the media. The evaluation team’s position on this issue was that both 
research and management imperatives justified increasing the stake that 
reviewers and line officers had in GITS by making it more useful to them. 

The Goals Evaluation 

Another important evaluation issue was to determine how well GITS ful- 
filled the original goals for the program set by GSSC. Such tasks are notorious- 
ly difficult to accomplish because evaluators must be more like detectives than 
social researchers, trying to unearth and sort out the original reasons for the 
program (Rossi and Freeman 1993: 106). As previously explained, many 
agencies were involved in creating GITS, including various branches of Orange 
County’s criminal justice system (law enforcement agencies, the District At- 
torney’s Office, and the Probation Department), Federal law enforcement 
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representatives, and local school superintendents. It seemed likely that some of 
these agencies may have had different agendas in planning and approving a 
multijurisdictional gang incident tracking system. 

Understanding how the goals of these agencies were transformed into 
the goals for the database was an essential step toward evaluating GITS. 
Understanding whose goals and whose agenda the committee gave the most 
weight to was also important. As one of the system’s founders explained, 
“Keep in mind the whole context of this being a compromise all the way 
around. . . . [A]U of [the agencies involved] have different priorities. In one 
respect, I think it is rather remarkable that they all agreed to do something 
together” (personal interview, July 6, 1995). 

The formal goals established for GITS and the goals held by individual 
participants early in the development process were both examined. Project 
researcher Katie J.B. Parsons used snowball-sampling techniques® to identify 
public officials who were involved in the initial stages of GITS development 
and then interviewed them about their expectations for GITS, the goals they 
believed GITS would accomplish, and their reasons for believing that a gang 
tracking system was necessary. Interviews were taped and transcribed for later 
analysis, although interviewees had the opportunity to refrain from being 
taped for the entire interview or for specific questions that they did not feel 
at ease answering on tape. Only one interviewee asked to go off the record 
for some responses. Notes were also taken both as backup in case the tape 
recorder failed and to provide context for untranscribable portions of the 
interview. Parsons also made field notes on perceptions or feelings about 
interviews immediately after they were completed. Other archival materials, 
including planning documents, research memos, and meeting notes, were also 
cataloged, inventoried, and analyzed to identify program goals and objectives. 
This was done to track the evolution of goals and decisions about GITS and 
its mission. 

The evaluation team also critiqued the quality of the goals themselves. 
GITS has attracted much attention, and several jurisdictions have expressed an 
interest in adopting something similar. Thus, evaluators believed that it was 
particularly important to clarify and strengthen goal statements. Nakamura 
and Smallwood (1980) argue that goals must be clear and specific, because 
vague goals can be misinterpreted and manipulated. They should also be tech- 
nically and logically consistent and include detailed descriptions of how they 
are to be accomplished. 
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Goal Findings 

Nineteen police chiefs* and a research consultant who worked on the 
project before the evaluation were interviewed individually, as were the GSSC 
coordinator and the District Attorney. 

Initially, local police chiefs who had worked in Los Angeles and were 
familiar with that county’s attempts to track gang crime were recruited by 
GSSC to be involved in the planning process. The original planning commit- 
tee included these and other chiefs interested in research, gang experts, and 
representatives from the Sheriff’s and District Attorney’s Offices. This com- 
mittee made several hmited attempts to discuss the proposed project with Los 
Angeles and Los Angeles County and other area agencies that were attempt- 
ing to tackle similar problems, to ascertain what those agencies were doing 
and what kinds of information they were collecting. Because the committee 
members were high-level administrators, GITS’s goals and objectives reflected 
strategic and administrative interests rather than tactical concerns. Tactical 
information was already available to line personnel through the GREAT (later 
Cal/ Gang) system, an investigative database containing information about 
known gang members. Other GSSC participants accepted these goals and 
objectives. 

Interviews with GSSC participants show that the main goal was to create 
a comprehensive countywide gang crime database that would help produce a 
snapshot of the shape, size, nature, and scope of the gang problem in Orange 
County so management could make more informed decisions concerning 
such gang issues as personnel deployment, resource management, and inform- 
ing the public on countywide trends. As one chief stated: 

I think one of the reasons the OCCSA became so involved in wanting 
to track gang activity was that we weren’t sure what was happening 
around us or why gangs were doing what they were doing. We couldn’t 
respond to our community leaders and residents. We were guessing a lot 
until we got involved with GITS and other gang initiatives that looked 
at what was happening and why it was negatively impacting our com- 
munities. We recognized that we needed more information to make 
better decisions. (Chief interview, February 18, 1997) 

Written statements concerning the program’s overall goal were found in 
archival materials. The only formal written program description stated that 
GITS was to function as a management tool to facilitate strategic planning 
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and resource allocation (Smith 1994). Regional GSSC meeting notes suggest 
that “the purpose of the program [was] to develop a quality database from 
which we can develop management decisions” (Hard 1993). GSSC minutes 
call GITS a “snapshot” statistical profile taken on a monthly basis for manage- 
ment information purposes — not a system for continuous recordkeeping and 
reporting (Hard 1994a). In August 1994, GSSC updated the overall county 
gang strategy policy to include “findings compiled and analyzed for purposes 
of providing management information to law enforcement officials to combat 
gang violence and gang activity” (Hard 1994b). 

This goal specifically described the intended uses of GITS and whom it 
was designed to serve. It also clearly indicated that the database was intended 
to provide strategic intelligence for law enforcement managers so they could 
make better decisions. GSSC also discussed whether and how this system 
could be used by individual gang units for investigative purposes. For exam- 
ple, investigators and middle managers might have used GITS data to decide 
where to focus gang unit patrols and which gangs to focus on (GSSC inter- 
view, March 1, 1996). Yet because the timeliness of data submission varied 
substantially from agency to agency (many were months late in submitting 
reports), GSSC members considered the database to be of limited use for 
tactical decisions requiring up-to-date information. 

In early 1993, OCCSA accepted the following series of objectives for the 
GITS program: 

■ Establish a centralized database into which all Orange County law 
enforcement agencies would report gang-related crime. 

■ Accurately identify the extent of gang-related crime in Orange County 
by identifying gangs that operate within the county, their membership, 
and the crime related to their activities. 

■ Establish baseline data on gang activity against which to compare future 
trends in gang-related crime. 

■ Determine regional variations in gang-related crime patterns. 

Originally these objectives were taken from several documents and drafted 
by a consultant to the GSSC based on minutes from several committee meet- 
ings (personal interview, July 7, 1995). Other objectives found in the files 
included a research proposal stating: “The purpose of this procedure is to 
establish a uniform method of reporting gang related crimes to a central 
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statistical database in order to provide a clear profile of the gang crime prob- 
lem to Orange County law enforcement agencies” (Smith 1993). 

As often happens in real-world planning, formal goals for GITS were 
established well after the development process began. This can be less than 
optimal because without clearly articulated goals to guide the development 
process, it is easy for a project to diverge from its original purpose. As the 
following discussion indicates, however, there was no evidence of substantial 
problems with GITS goals. 

The formal objectives were examined, both on their own and as a group, 
for technical and logical inconsistencies. 

Objective 1: Establish GITS 

The first objective was to “establish a centralized database into which 
all of Orange County law enforcement agencies would report gang-related 
crime.” Although this objective was achieved — GITS was established — it neg- 
lected to address an important issue: maintenance of the database. Another 
minor inconsistency was that not all the county’s law enforcement agencies 
contribute to GITS, because some of them, such as the Marshal’s Office, the 
Probation Department, and the FBI, seldom handle gang incidents.^ A better 
restatement of this objective would be to “establish and maintain a central- 
ized database into which all of Orange County policing agencies will report 
gang-related crime.” 

Objective 2: Determine the Extent of Gang Crime 

The second objective of GITS was to “accurately identify the extent of 
gang-related crime in Orange County by identifying gangs that operate with- 
in the county, their membership, and the crime related to their activities.” 
GITS, as ultimately established, tracks only crime related to gangs and the 
activities of gang members. This objective includes duties that are currently 
performed by another system. The GREAT and (more recently) Cal/Gang 
systems are charged with “identifying gangs that operate within the county, 
their membership, and (more recently) the crime related to their activities.” 
GITS objectives should focus only on GITS duties and ideally should state: 
“Identify the extent of gang-related crime in Orange County by trackinpf 
£fan^-related crime throuph official police offense or incident reports." 
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Objective 3: Establish a Baseline for Trend 
Comparison 

The third objective was to “establish baseline data on gang activity against 
which to compare future trends in gang-related crime.” Had this specified the 
trends to be tracked, it would have been easier to develop reporting forms. 

It also seems likely that the forms would have tracked fewer types of informa- 
tion something that would have tended to improve reporting accuracy. Still, 
the database unarguably has been useful for trend analysis. The research con- 
sultant conducted a preliminary analysis of gang-crime trends shordy after 
GITS began collecting data. More recently, the evaluation team has conduct- 
ed elaborate statistical and geographic analyses using the data. As the previous 
sections of this report demonstrate, GITS data make it possible to identify 
local and regional trends in the nature and distribution of gang incidents geo- 
graphically and over time. Overall, this objective is acceptable as written, but 
other agencies may want to consider limiting the scope of their collection to 
economize and, perhaps, improve reliability. 



Objective 4: Determine Regional Variation in 
Gang Activities 

The previous objective required that GITS “determine regional variation 
ill gang-related crime patterns.” Gang- related crime patterns refer to groups 
of gang offenses that share common attributes or characteristics: geographic 
location, gang identifiers, or crime measures (see Chang et al. 1979). GITS 
produces coimtywide information semiannually on crime patterns, juvenile 
and adult arrests, the relationship between victims and offenders, and weapon 
involvement. Yet the phrase “regional variation” has proven to be a source of 
substantial contention among the chiefs of police — and between the chiefs 
and project researchers. Some interpret “regional” to mean city-by-city analy- 
sis, whereas others consider groups of cities or sections of the county as 
appropriate units of analysis within the region. 

If any single issue manages to undermine the astounding level of coop- 
eration among the jurisdictions involved in GITS, it will be the question of 
how data are to be reported. Members of OCCSA who are most concerned 
about this issue fear that publication of maps or other data that make it pos- 
sible to compare levels of gang incidents within or between different juris- 
dictions could have grave political, economic, and research implications. 
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Some chiefs are concerned that their cities will be improperly or unfairly 
compared with neighboring jurisdictions with lower reported rates of gang 
incidents. Such a comparison, they fear, could have dire consequences for 
tourism, real estate values, and retail businesses in their cities. They are 
also concerned that such comparisons would tend to penalize chiefs whose 
departments meticulously reported gang incidents, while casting a favorable 
light on those that underreported. 

Other chiefs, even several whose jurisdictions had substantial amounts of 
gang crime, respond that the only appropriate strategy is openness about the 
extent of the problem. They argue that every analytical tool available should 
be used to understand the causes of gang problems and determine which 
strategies under their control are most effective and efficient. As researchers, 
of course, the authors of this study favor this latter stance, although they are 
bound by the memorandum of understanding between OCCSA and UCI, 
which restricts the release of any city-specific data without the permission of 
that city’s chief of police. 

Although the fears of inappropriate jurisdictional comparisons have not 
been realized, the chiefs’ unwillingness to be more open with the data has 
diminished the data’s utility. On one occasion, it even prevented the sharing 
of data between two jurisdictions that were involved in a political conflict. 
Eventually the conflict ended and the gang data were shared. 

It is important, however, to recognize that GITS may never have been 
implemented if this objective had been stated more clearly, given the various 
chiefs’ widely divergent views on how the data should be controlled. Other 
jurisdictions implementing similar cross-jurisdictional programs should do 
their best to develop a compromise acceptable to all participants early in the 
planning process, to avoid the problems encountered in Orange County. 

Expected and Unexpected Benefits 

As expected, GITS data were being used by law enforcement to deploy 
personnel, allocate resources, and evaluate gang prevention, intervention, 
and suppression activities. GITS also provides a measure of gang activity in 
targeted neighborhoods and enables managers to determine whether pro- 
grams such as intensive supervision and prosecution have any effect on gang 
crime. Subregional analyses have also been used by several smaller cities to 
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examine gang crime in their section of the county and help them coordinate 
strategic activities. 

Other unforeseen benefits from GITS were its utility for grant applica- 
tions and pubhc education. The GITS project helped attract grant funds 
that supported a number of antigang programs in several cities. “It [GITS] 
has brought us a tremendous amount of money to work on problems in a 
very real way” (chief interview, January 29, 1997). Even though GITS was 
designed to provide a countywide perspective, the data allow city-level analy- 
sis. Several chiefs of pohce have taken advantage of this rich data source by 
using GITS output to bolster proposals for grants submitted to private foun- 
dations and State and Federal agencies. They also have used reports generated 
using GITS data to educate city councils and citizen groups. One chief said 
that the data show that the gang problem is not as large as he thought and 
there is hope that some of its negative effects in his city can be relieved 
(Pohce chief interview, January 29, 1997). 

Structuring Interagency Cooperation 

There are at least two ways to structure interagency cooperation to 
create a shared database like GITS: from the top, based on a cooperative 
agreement among the heads of the various law enforcement agencies 
involved, or from the bottom, based on cooperative sharing of data from 
those in the law enforcement agencies (usually, crime analysts) who are 
actually managing and analyzing the data. For ease of discussion, the first 
will be called the “Chief Model,” and the latter, the “Analyst Model.” 

GITS is an example of the Chief Model, while the Regional Crime Analysis 
System in the Baltimore -Washington area exemplified the Analyst Model. 
Both have strengths as well as weaknesses. 



The Chief Model 

When GITS was created, OCCSA already had a long history of intera- 
gency cooperation as a forum in which the heads of Orange County’s law 
enforcement agencies met regularly to discuss issues of shared interest. When 
OCCSA created GITS as a strategic tool to measure the level of gang crime in 
the county and to plot its variation over time, it declared GITS as a priority 
for the orgamzation, thus ensuring the cooperation of all members. Absent 
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OCCSA’s clout, it is highly unlikely that all of the law enforcement agencies 
would have independendy agreed to cooperate and create a shared database. 
With OCCSA behind the project, peer pressure could be used to encourage 
chiefs who otherwise might not have participated to cooperate. Since there is 
wide variation in the reporting forms and records-management systems used 
by the 22 departments, GITS had to rely on their willingness to fill out a sep- 
arate standardized gang incident reporting form. Only police chiefs had the 
power to make this happen. 

Another benefit of the Chief Model was that OCCSA could speak on 
behalf of all law enforcement in the county, putting it in a much stronger bar- 
gaining position to lobby for external funding from the U.S. Department of 
Justice and to persuade UCI to provide researchers to evaluate the database. 
OCCSA’s strategy of using UCI to collect and analyze the data lent the 
database additional credibility and afforded the departments access to more 
sophisticated analytical capabilities. This was particularly important in the 
application of geographic information system (GIS) technology. At the begin- 
ning of the project, none of the departments had this advanced capability 
(although more departments are acquiring it) and even today, their ability 
to use GIS analyses varies widely. 

Yet the GITS experience also demonstrated some of the Chief Model’s 
drawbacks. The program’s original goal was to create a strategic tool to pro- 
vide a countywide summary of gang crime. Because different chiefs have dif- 
ferent management styles and philosophies concerning access to data, the 
ability to use the database on a more tactical level has been limited. Not all 
chiefs have been willing to allow tactical personnel direct access to the data. 
Because of incompatible records-management systems, GITS relies on a sep- 
arate reporting form that requires additional effort from the departments. 
Different departments place different priorities on keeping their part of the 
database up to date, so timely use of the data is limited. So far, this has 
limited the reporting ability of the database to twice a year. Because each 
department maintains control over the use of its data, sharing data among 
departments requires permission of the respective chiefs. This can cause delays 
and, in some cases, has constrained analysis. Because officers on the street 
who collect the data do not have direct access to GITS, their stake in the 
database is limited. As discussed previously, this issue has the potential to 
weaken the validity and completeness of GITS data. 
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The Analyst Model 

At the second annual Crime Mapping Research Conference (held on 
December 10-12, 1998), sponsored by the National Institute of Justice’s 
Crime Mapping Research Center, the Regional Crime Analysis System for the 
Baltimore-Washington area made a presentation of its interagency efforts to 
share crime-mapping data. This effort originated with crime analysts in con- 
tiguous jurisdictions, who were trying to improve their ability to recognize 
and respond to evolving crime patterns. This cooperative effort involves fewer 
than 10 departments, whose analysts send one another updated geocoded 
crime data formatted according to standards specified by an oversight com- 
mittee. Although the Regional Crime Analysis System operates with permis- 
sion of the chiefs of the participating agencies, it is designed and operated by 
analysts. The system includes the most current data and has been used suc- 
cessfully in the tactical tracking of crimes across jurisdictions. 

Yet the Analyst Model’s focus on tactical concerns may limit its strategic 
value. Not all agencies in the geographic area can participate, because not all 
have the analytical ability to provide data or analyze it in the format required by 
the oversight committee. The ability of smaller departments without GIS capa- 
bility to participate is also limited. Because there is no cooperative area wide 
organization of chiefs to back the analysts’ efforts, their ability to secure outside 
funding and support has been limited. Finally, all the analysis is conducted in- 
house, so the advantages of outside analysis, such as credibility and expertise, 
which can be useful for strategic and publicity purposes, have not been realized. 

In sum, both types of interagency cooperation have advantages as well as 
drawbacks and it is clear that how interagency cooperative efforts are struc- 
tured and evolve affects the utility, flexibility, and durability of such efforts. It 

may well be worthwhile to combine the strengths of both models in a hybrid 
approach. 

Summary and Discussion of Findings 

The GITS project clearly demonstrates the usefulness of multijurisdic- 
tional efforts to understand, combat and, ultimately, prevent street gang 
activities. Just as clearly, it demonstrates the value of partnerships between 
criminal justice practitioners and university researchers. A summary of key 
fi^^tlings from this research is presented below, followed by a discussion of 
interesting opportunities for future collaborative research. 
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One of the most gratifying findings of this project is that several dozen 
law enforcement and community agencies can collaborate successfully with 
one another and with a team of university researchers. OCCSA and GSSC 
provide an excellent model for regions struggling with the reality that crime 
is often multijurisdictional in nature. The findings reported here show how 
this type of cooperative endeavor can benefit practitioners. (As discussed 
above, other jurisdictions interested in adopting or adapting the GITS 
system may do so while avoiding some of the difficulties that plagued 
OCCSA’s early efforts.) They also reveal opportunities for fruitful scholarly 
research. 

The GITS database has enabled law enforcement agencies and public 
officials to identify the nature and extent of gang crime in the county. It also 
provides them with a useful tool for evaluating gang prevention, intervention, 
and suppression programs. It has enabled them to establish a basehne against 
which future changes in gang activity can be measured. Moreover, the collec- 
tion and analysis of the data by the university, independent of direct law 
enforcement control, helps increase pubhc confidence that pohcymakers’ 
assessments about gang-related crime are reasonable and accurate. This is 
likely to help bring more balance to pubhc perceptions of a problem that is 
often exaggerated. A look at the GITS data shows that the number of inci- 
dents has been dechning slowly since 1994, along with the number of violent 
and property incidents (see exhibit 4). Vandahsm incidents, however, have 
been increasing since 1996. 

Applying such powerful tools as GIS technology and multivariate statisti- 
cal analysis has made GITS data more useful. Examples include the prepara- 
tion of crime maps that make complex statistical and GIS analyses accessible 
to criminal justice practitioners, elected officials, and the public. The two 
maps (exhibits 5 and 6) are representative of this type of analysis. 

Westminster's Gang Territories and Home 
Addresses 

A map of gang territories in the city of Westminster, based on informa- 
tion obtained by the Orange County District Attorney’s Office and verified 
by the Westminster Gang Unit, is displayed in exhibit 5. (The gangs listed on 
the map are not the only gangs active in the city, but only the more tradition- 
al Hispanic gangs claim territory.) Data from Westminster Pohce Department 
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Exhibit 4: Orange County Gang Incidents 





1994 


1995 


1996 


Incident Category 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Violent Incidents 


1,628 


45.2 


1,599 


46.9 


1,836 


53.7 


Property Incidents 


492 


13.7 


425 


12.5 


235 


6.9 


Other Incidents 


1,480 


41.1 


1,383 


40.6 


1,345 


39.4 


Narcotics Sales 


94 


2.6 


114 


3.3 


104 


3.0 


Vandalism/Graffiti 


844 


23.4 


724 


21.3 


718 


21.0 


Weapon Violations 


542 


15.1 


545 


16.0 


523 


15.3 


Total Reported 


3,600 


100.0 


3,407 


100.0 


3,416 


100.0 





1994 


1995 


1996 


Incident Category 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Violent Incidents 


1,585 


48.9 


1,421 


44.3 


1,380 


45.6 


Property Incidents 


207 


6.4 


197 


6.1 


153 


5.1 


Other Incidents 


1,452 


44.8 


1,591 


49.6 


1,496 


49.4 


Narcotics Sales 


51 


1.6 


44 


1.4 


65 


2.1 


Vandalism/Graffiti 


1,025 


31.6 


1,291 


40.2 


1,192 


39.4 


Weapon Violations 


376 


11.6 


256 


8.0 


239 


7.9 


Total Reported 


3,244 


100.0 


3,209 


100.0 


3,029 


100.0 



field interviews were used to obtain home addresses of identified members of 
these five territorial gangs. This allowed evaluators to visually compare gang 
territories with members’ home addresses. As the map shows, some gang 
members live outside their gang’s territory — sometimes even in another 
gang’s territory. Most members of the West Trece and Orphans gangs appear 
to live inside their gang’s territorial boundaries, whereas most Varrio Midway 
City and King Kobra members live outside their territories. This t)^e of visual 
information can help police departments and researchers understand where 
territories are located and identify new gang rivalries using hot-spot data. 

Home Addresses of Gang Members Contacted 
in Westminster 

A map displaying the home addresses of gang members contacted by 
Westminster police officers and TARGET teams inside Westminster city 
boundaries (exhibit 6) highlights the need for multijurisdictional gang efforts. 
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Exhibit 5: Westminster's Gang Territories and 
Home Addresses 



King Kobras 



Orphans 




\ I Westminster 

Home Addresses of Gang Members Interviewed 
^ UTA/HOMERST 
■ KING KOBRAS 
® WESTTRECE 
• ORPHANS 
a VARRIO MIDWAY CITY 
i >1 Gang Territories 



Exhibit 6: Home Addresses of Gang Members 
Contacted in Westminster 




Note: Dots represent home addresses of gang members. 
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Gang members frequently cause trouble outside their own communities; some 
of the gang members who were field interviewed in Westminster had come 
from 30 miles away. Without countywide cooperation, it would not be possible 
to ascertain the gang affiliation and past criminal activities of gang members 
once they crossed into another city. Gangs and their members can move 
between jurisdictions with little trouble; the gang information system now 
has that same advantage. 

other Benefits of GITS 

GITS also makes it possible to identify spatial and temporal patterns of 
criminal offending to target resources more carefully (e.g., temporal analyses 
indicate that “midnight basketball” programs that recentiy were in vogue are 
inappropriate in Orange County — and perhaps other regions as well). 

Theoretically, the development of geographic and statistical models that 
can predict more than 70 percent of the variation in violent gang incidents at 
the census tract level (VUa and Meeker 1999; Fossati 1999) should enable 
researchers to make much more valid evaluations of gang control programs 
because reliable and valid gang crime measures can be obtained before and 
after program implementation. 

Geocoded data also have made it possible to compare people’s percep- 
tions and fears about gangs and gang crime with the prevalence of gang 
incidents in their communities. Minority activists and others have voiced 
substantial concern about whether the increase in gang activity in areas 
like Orange County reflects biases within the criminal justice system rather 
than reality (see Collins 1997; Munoz 1997; Schrader 1997; Larkin 1996; 
Nunciato 1996; Sizgorich 1996; and Lopez and Mirande 1990). Ride- 
alongs, interviews, field observation, and evaluation of official records, 
however, showed that law enforcement agencies tend to underreport gang 
incidents to GITS. 

It was also found that the concerted effort to train officers about legal 
criteria in California for defining gang members appeared to pay off. Contrary 
to activists’ claims, there was no evidence that officers were classifying young 
people as gang members merely because of their mode of dress, ethnicity, or 
place of residence when they reported gang incidents for use in the county- 
wide database. On a similar note, the data collected by GITS appeared to 
present a reasonably unbiased and complete picture of gang incidents handled 
by the police. 
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GITS has met the goals set for it by law enforcement managers. Annual 
announcements by OCCSA regarding countywide trends in gang crime 
enable the public to judge progress on gang-related issues. GITS data are 
being used by law enforcement policy decisionmakers to deploy personnel, 
allocate resources, and evaluate gang prevention, intervention, and suppres- 
sion. GITS output also has been used by a number of chiefs to help educate 
local residents and leaders and strengthen requests for additional resources 
from granting agencies. Finally, GITS reports have helped practitioners keep 
gang problems in perspective; gang incidents represent a relatively small — if 
especially troublesome — portion of the overall crime problem faced by most 
jurisdictions in Orange County. 



Notes 

1. The survey, conducted for Drug Abuse is Life Abuse, was conducted 
through random telephone interviews with 600 adult Orange County 
residents (Mark Baldassare and Associates 1994). 

2. A random telephone survey of 1,000 adult county residents conducted 
annually by Mark Baldassare and Cheryl Katz since 1982 (Baldassare and 
Katz 1993, 1994, 1995a). 

3. Communique from Spergel included information about affiliation, street 
fights, personal conf li cts within gangs, extortion, and vice offenses as 
gang motivated. (Fax from Irving Spergel, February 27, 1998). 

4. In 1999, the FBI’s Uniform Crime Report listed 92 homicides, 2,842 
robberies, and 5,386 aggravated assaults in Orange County. GITS report- 
ed 17 homicides, 687 robberies, and 299 aggravated assaults. Gang crime 
in Orange County accounts for 18 percent of the homicides, 24 percent 
of the robberies, and 5 percent of the aggravated assaults. 

5 . Snowball sampling is a method often used in field research for drawing a 
nonprobability sample in which each person interviewed is asked to sug- 
gest additional people to interview. 

6. Interviews were conducted with 19 chiefs of police. There are 22 chief 
positions in Orange County. Several chiefs have been replaced since the 
initial interviews took place. No attempt was made to interview new 
chiefs because their knowledge of GITS was limited. 
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7. These agencies are part of GSSC but their functions and interactions 
with gang crime limit their ability to participate. Although they deal with 
gangs, they rarely handle new gang incidents, focusing most of their 
attention on following up previous incidents, providing security during 
court appearances, or offering investigative assistance. Thus, these agen- 
cies’ data generally are not comparable to police data. The Probation 
Department is somewhat of an exception; it contributes data that are 
maintained by GITS in a separate database. 
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